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AME BIRD SHOOTING 


by Captain Charles Askins 


ITHOUT question this is one of the most 

interesting and practical books on game bird 
shooting ever published. You will thrill to its crisp 
humor, enjoy the virile tang of its writing, agree 
with its sound ideas on conservation, get many 
years of better sport from its advice; for Askins 
knows game birds, beside being one of America’s 
greatest practical authorities on the shotgun and 
its handling. 


SOME EXPERT OPINIONS 


“More than anything else I have ever read, this book by 
Captain Askins catches the spirit and the enjoyment that 
every red-blooded man gets out of a day afield with a 
shotgun and dog. Every one of the six or eight million 
Americans who hunt should read it.’”” Lou Smith, Ithaca 
Gun Company. 


“Reading ‘Game Bird Shooting’ comes pretty close to 
being the next best thing to actually going bird shoot- 
ing.”—William Knust, U. S. Cartridge Co. 


“. . a practical book by a practical sportsman. Captain 
Askins is not only an authority on firearms; he also is 
an authority on Americcn game birds. His book devotes 
a chapter to every popular species of game bird in the 
United States and one and contains others on guns 
and shooting, bird dogs and their handling, blinds and 
decoys, and other useful information. It is charmingly 
written.”” Donald Stillman, Herald Tribune. 


Send this coupon today 


If you do not wish to tear this page, use coupon in Arms & 
Ammunition Department, in back of magazine. 


“When the mallard says, ‘Go,’ all the other ducks 
are gone, and when he says, ‘It is safe here,’ his 


word is taken . . . unlike people, you can’t fool 


him twice in the same way. His glossy head is 
armored on the inside—by brains. He is the finest 
waterfowl that ever lived or ever will live, a gay 
and gallant sporting character, a warrior of 


parts.” 


This is one of the color illustrations and a brief 
extract from the new book 


Here, inside this handsome book, are many full 
evenings of solid enjoyment for you, and literally 
hundreds of practical pointers. The author, for 
fifty years a genuine sportsman, has put in it the 
cream of all his knowledge, the high spots of all 
his most amusing and exciting experiences. It will 
bring you lasting pleasures and a great deal of in- 
valuable information. 332 pages: 72 illustrations: 
Special Field & Stream binding. 


PART I PART II 

se Oe Bird Waterfowl Shooting } 
Tue Pratrie CHICKEN Duck Snootinc Banx- 

Pinnated Grouse; Sharp- _,, RUPTCY 

tailed Grouse. Tue Marraro :: THe 
Tue Rurrep Grouse Brack Duck :: Puiy- 
Tue Suire TAIL : : GADWALL AND 
Ra ate Wivcron :: THe Tear 
Tue W oopcoc x :: Tur SpoonBiti 
Tue WiLp T URKEY Tne PrincipaL Deep- 
Tue Bos-Wuitre QuaiL Water Ducks 
Tur Dove Canvasback; Redhead; 


Tue Upianp Piover - gy or Broadbills. 

an . UCKS, .AMENT: ? 

Pur CurLews a ee 

= : CCASIONAL 

Tue Grouse or Remote Wood Duck: Whistler 
> -e . , he 
PLACES — : or Goldeneye; Barrow’s 
( anada Grouse, or Spruce Goldeneye: 3ufflehead 
Partridge; Sage Grouse: or Butterball; Ruddy. 
Willow Ptarmigan, or GEESE i 
Willow Grouse; Dusky Tue TRUMPETER SWAN 
Grouse, or Blue Grouse. Huntine Geese : : Goose 

QvatIL oF THE SOUTHWEST SuHootinc :: Goose 
Mexican Blue Quail; HuntTiInG STorIes 

assena Partridge; Duck Suootine Over De- 


California Quail; Valley coys :: Duck Hvunrt- 
Quail. 1nGc EquipMENT 

Importep Uptanp Game Decoys: Duck Calls; 
31RDS | Duck Guns. 





FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York 


For the enclosed $4.00 send me copy of GaME Birp 
SHOOTING and put me on the list for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


Check 


which 


For the enclosed $2.75 send me a copy of GAME Birp 
SHOOTING. 


Book alone 


The Hungarian Par- 
tridge: Gray Partridge: 
The Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant. 


» postpaid 


Duck Snootinc Hints 
Tuat Herre 

Hittincor Misstnc Quai 

Huntinc Doc ano Horse 


Copy of this great book, special Field 
& Stream edition, will be sent to you 
postpaid and your name entered for a 
year’s subscription for only $4.00 


» $2.75 
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Help save our 
ducks and geese! 


At the recent annual conference of the American Game Asso- 
ciation a group of sportsmen announced their preference for a 

sales tax on shotgun shells instead of a Federal wildfowl gunning license as the 
revenue raising part of the Game Refuge Bill. A committee was appointed and 
authorized to determine which method is the more practicable. 





READ “DUCK DEPRESSION,” Page 26, NOW! 


F YOU want your ducks and geese saved, read this article and realize that no matter which plan 

of raising the revenue is ultimately decided upon, it is absolutely imperative that every single one 
of you get behind us and The American Game Association in our efforts to get action by Congress 
soon. Too much enormously valuable time has been lost already. The important thing is to get the 
Game Refuge Bill passed: whichever revenue plan is decided upon, everybody must fall in line and 
support it to the best of his ability. We’ve got to save the ducks. 


The plan decided upon and, we now hope, the complete bill exactly as introduced, will be published 


in the MARCH issue of 


Field ? 
Stream 


This will be the most important article on this wildfowl situation and the Game Refuge Bill published 
in Field & Stream or anywhere else to date. You must not miss it. You owe it to yourself, to our 
wildfowl and to the whole cause of conservation, to be accurately informed in this great question. 


There will of course be much more in this March issue of interest and value to you. For example 


CURRENT TOPICS THE DUCKS OF GUNNER’S REST A FOREST RANGER REFLECTS 
by Victor A. Macomber by H. P. Sheldon by Eugene E. Burns 


A whale of a practical article on fly fish- A duck hunting story so real and full of An outdoor classic. You’ll realize how 
ing that will put ideas in any man’s head action you can shut your eyes and smell rich you are as long as you can hear the 
—and trout in his creel. the water and see the mallards swing red gods calling. " 

past. 


COUGAR by William Wells by Paul Brown CURIOUS CREATURES OF 
A couple of army men in Cuba find a new THE SEA by Richard A. Addison 
Colorado of 40 years ago gives us a real, and thoroughly sporting way to hunt that 
native big game story with some of the gives the game a greater chance, and Illustrations and interesting stories of 
best cougar pictures we have ever seen. them more sport. some of nature’s queerest handiwork. 


Tell Your Newsdealer to Save a Copy for You 





—or Use Coupon on the Inside Front, or Inside Back, Cover 
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Carrie-Fin of Papeete, Tahiti, with 150-pound Marlin landed with Pflueger Sobey 
Hook—First Marlin caught by a woman in Tahiti. 


.....DO WOMEN 
ENJOY FISHING? 


They certainly do. Why shouldn’t they? Fishing is a sport 
for the entire family. Take your wife or daughter with 
you on fishing trips. You will get a delightful surprise in 
finding another Waltonian as ardent as you are. * 

Pflueger Fishing Tackle is the choice everywhere for 
young and old of both sexes. Because Pflueger Reels and 
Baits enable anyone to enjoy fishing, with or without 
experience. Pflueger Level Wind, Anti-backlash Reels 
make bait casting easy even for the beginner. And, for 
deep sea fishing, Pflueger Atlapac Reels carry out every 
possible wish of the fisherman. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 


Dept. F-2 E. A. Pflueger, President Akron, Ohio 
—— 


Ask for Pocket Catalog No. 151 


showing Pflueger Reels and Baits for every kind of fishing. Your 
sporting goods dealer can supply you with a complete fishing equip- 
ment from the Pflueger line. Level Wind Reels from $2.50 up. 
Our Pocket Catalog No. 151 also includes illustrations and 
descriptions of leading varieties of game fish, illustrated in- 
structions on bait and fly casting, salt water fishing, surf cast- 
ing, etc. Everyone who goes fishing should have a copy. Let 
us send you one with our compliments. 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 








Mrs. Arthur Darmstader, Detroit, Mich., with 36-pound 
muskallunge landed with Pflueger Akron Reel Caught near 
French River Bungalow Camps, Canada. 


Pflueger 
ATLAPAC 
Reel 
For all heavy 
salt water 

game 
Recognized by 
leading sports- 
men on all coasts 
as the leader of all 
finely constructed 
salt water reels. 


Sizes: 4/0 $65; 
6/0 $85;9/0$100, 
















Pflueger 
SUPREME 
King of fresh 

water reels 
The angler’s 
choice. Level 
winding. Anti- 
lation in light 
weight construc- 
tion and line ca- 
pacity. Price $25 


E. A. Pflueger, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
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f Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
& containing information of special interest to anglers. 
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HOTEL 
DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE AT 59th 
NEW YORK 


v 


A distinguished resi- 
dence for a day or year, 
conveniently located 


at the crossroads of 


fashionable New York 


HENRI C. PRINCE 
General Manager 





























FOR SALE 
HUNTING PRESERVES 
South Carolina and Georgia 


Some of the best hunting properties 


in this section; old ante-bellum 
plantations, well stocked with deer, 
turkey, quail and other small game. 


Excellent fresh water fishing—black 
bass, rock fish and perch. Also some 
good duck properties. Tracts of a few 
hundred to twenty thousand acres, 
reasonably priced. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER CO. 
‘Savannah 








Georgia 














Florida Trapshooting 


Comfortable trapshooting all winter at De- 
Leon Springs, Florida. “The Fountain of 
Youth’. Hunting, fishing, boating, golf and 
all outdoor sports. Write F. N. Burt, Presi- 
dent of the Spring Garden Ranch Trapshoot- 
ing Club at DeLeon Springs, Fla., for. par- 
ticulars. 

















Florida’s Best Climate 


More Sunshine 









DEC. 22nd 

Superb Shies from pier 
or boat. 's Surf beach, no under- 
tow. 18-hole golf, grass greens. 
Club house directly on . Swimming 
pool. 100 rooms, 100 baths. Orchestra. 
First-class patronage. Reasonable rates. 

GEORGE KREAMER 

S : Wyandotte Hotel, Bellport, L.1. 






















Charters for Florida Fishing & Cruising 
I have had thirty years experience on waters 
between Miami, Key West, and St. Petersburg, 
and would appreciate an opportunity to char- 
ter you any one of my three boats, all twin 
screw, tastefully furnished and fitted for your 
comfortand pleasure. Forfurtherparticulars write 
Capt. 0. R. Bacom 
327 S. W. 9th St. Miami, Florida 


FISH LAKE APOPKA !!! 
Black Bass, Pickere!l, Perch—Winter Garden, Florida 
Where ‘Field & Stream’’ prize bass were caught. 
House boats, motor boats, guides. Winter Garden, near 
Orlando, headquarters for delightful trips. Yrueonng 
by orange groves and vegetable gardens. Not a ‘ 
town. Free Golf. Tournament course, mid Avelen 
Orange Gr Groves, Sun- baths. Games. 

tel, 54 roo: na, will surprise you. Private baths. eveter, 
Our soalation rests - “Grandin food"’ bo’ North and Sout 
We use no canned goods, no lard, only Western beef, aged tn 
cheese. real Maple syrup. 
Guest references among sportsmen in all professions. 
EDGEWATER HOTEL, Mr. & Mrs. Jobn Grandin, Props. 








BOOK EARLY FOR BEST ANGLING 
Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Ocean Side, 
Eastern Shore, Virginia. 





TROUT or WEAK FISH and CROAKERS are due 
to arrive about April 15th. BLUE FISH about May 
lst and CHANNEL BASS about June Ist. 

A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership Management) 








“Quail Shooters, Attention” 


Over night from New York on §. A. L. 
Splendid quail, dove and turkey shooting. 
Guides, Dogs, Paved Roads. Finest accom- 
modations and table. 27 holes championship 
golf, polo, horseback riding. Most unique 
sporting opportunities. Our patrons return’ 
. satisfied. Reasonable rates. 
Write for booklet A. 


THE KIRKWOOD, Camden, S. C. 














To The Florida West Coast 
“SPORTSMAN” 


Any Fisherman who wishes to know what kinds of 
fish may be —_ any —, * the year in the 
water of BOCA RANDE PAS ‘APTIVA PASS, 
CHARLOTTE HARBOR BAY, aa PINE ISLAND 
SOUND may write for information to 


USEPPA ISLAND GUIDES CLUB 


Useppa Island Florida 





i. BOCA GRANDE 


Action galore! . .. game birds... tar 

mackerel . . . Kingfish. Golf, tennis and. “swim: 
ming too! A sportsman’s paradise, on an en- 
chanted West Coast isle, centred around a new, 
smart hotel. Accommodations, service and cuisine 
unexcelled. Reservations now. 


Abbott Hotels Corp., Karl P. Abbott, Pres. 








ALASKA 


A sportsman’s paradise for a twenty days’ 
hunt of big game and for motion picture 
camera to secure the big Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier and Black Bears, Moose, Sheep, 
Caribou, Black and Gray ‘Timber Wolves. 
References from well known Sportsmen] 
CON MILLER, Guide 
% Ben Jackson McCarthy, Alaska 




















OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 








Are you taking advantage 
of this DIRECTORY >) 


For the past thirteen years our “Where 
To Go” Department has been the most 
extensive hunting and fishing resort di- 
rectory published in any magazine in 
AMERICA. 

Are you taking advantage of these 
pages and this service in finding a place 
to hunt, fish or camp? 

The selection of the proper place means not 
only your comfort but the amount of fish and 














ae you will find, proper and dependable out- 
ts and competent guides. 
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ee Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 








GOOD LIVING 





Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
b] 
and d’Ore for Americans 
q:' in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
; => wild, virgin country. I N R O P 
—, And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 





This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 





< 
Goro AND sou Fon poe Ri 


$ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 
$112 buys 5 acres lake front 

$175 buys 50 acres river front 

$234 buys 100 acres with house 

$495 buys 318 acres improved sea front 


Our 15th annual list just issued in the form 


of a 20-page booklet describes the above : 3 i 
and many other choice properties offered F CAROLI ; dort 
at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is <2 lit 
the full price asked, perfect title, no mort- ¢ Hundreds of | 

« sportsmen are 


gage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
finding their | BELGRAVIA 


ing camps where there is real sport. Sum- 
‘ ° 
‘happy hunting 
























mer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 
in Muskoka Highlands of Ontario and the 
New North; also farms in Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 








British Columbia. Now is the time to invest grounds" here. Records of non- Grosvenor Gardens, S. W. 1, LONDON 
in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. id * C: . A . ll ae ee 
Small monthly payments if desired. Don’t residents turning to the Tar Heel vatering to ricemulicniai sick travellers who desire 
oat. ee caves for free booklet with State for sport prove its popu- a beste . ae — - 
‘ ° ° ucKingham Falace ictoria Station, the 
TAX SALE SERVICE larity. In 1928, 878 non-resident } re oP. Sion tand W miner Abbe 
Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Can. licenses were sold by the Game ee a ney. 











Yon will ge || belonged 1.29. When 
BIG TROUT {|| North Carolina where you will 
As Your Own Guest find anything from migratory 
in the “Gatineau” waterfowl to "big game" hunting. 





Division; and in 1930, the num- | AMERICAN PLAN from $4.50 Per Day. 
| 





IANT speckled trout—great, big whoppers on flies. | 
All you want. Bass and fighting Grey Trout. | 
Both stream and lake fishing—and what lakes! | 
| 

| 

| 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND 


DEVELOPMENT 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Away up the famous Gatineau River. 

In the heart of Quebec’s moose range. 

Over 70 miles from head of railroad. 
Join the new Gatineau Rod & Gun Club—80% aver- 
age on Moose kills in 1931. Membership non-assess- 
able and fully transferable; saving in license cost. 
Exclusive rights to 80 square miles virgin country. 
Excellent accommodations in splendid club buildings. 
Beautiful water trip; airplane service if desired. 
Membership Booklet FREE. Write NOW. 


RED M. KIEFER, Sec.-Treas. | 

















Pine Forest Inn cities 


F ‘ 
822 Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. In a private park of long-leaf pine at 





Summerville 


-—POSITION WANTED— 1 " South Carolina 


Single Man, 32 years old, desires position on gentle- “The Flower Town’’ 
man’s shooting preserve or hunting club. Thorough 
Southern hunting conditions, both water- 





Excellent Quail and Dove Shooting. | 
Good Woodcock and Wild Turkey | 


live stock breeding and ferening, Can operate and Hunting. 
maintain autos and power boats. Employed at present, 

but desires change. Highest references, as to charac- 
ter, honesty and experience. Address, 


Every facility for hunters—good dogs, sad- 
dle horses, kennels for privately owned dogs. 


E. R. A., Box 200, Yeoman’s Hall, Charleston, S. C. Two excellent 18-hole golf courses—Grass Greens 


























~~ or anes a Throughout | Hotel 
ERBERT BREWSTER, MANAGER | 
GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS PARIS -NEW YORK 
Sabaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods | i 
The only real camp on Lake of the Woods, where vou can drive to | . > 
ween compen camp atthe ond ofthe read. 60, mis ius the Get Yours Next Spring in ee 


Modern hotel, situated in the Montparnasse, 
just a few steps from subway and surface lines 
providing quick transportation to all parts 
of Paris. 90,000 Americans have been guests 
of the PARIS-NEW YORK since opening. 


AMERICAN PLAN from $3.50 Per Day. 


northern fish abound. A wonderful Hunting Camp, where Moose 
and Deer are plentiful. If you will write us we will be glad to refer vou 
to guests who come yearly. Competent Guides take care of your | 
every want. 
Only CAMP in operation the year around | 

GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT., CAN. Make plans now for a real hunt- 
Folder upon Request. Write—or Wire us. || ing trip in the last American Frontier. 
Get a Kodiak Brown Bear next Spring. 
rhere’s no other trophy like it the 
| world over—this giant of all beasts! 
— This is the pioneer hunting organization 
































| of the North, operating throughout Alaska. 
1 5 O O O oO No connection with any other group or individ- 
b ] uals advertising hurting expeditions to Alas- For Information 

| - . This is our SEVENTH year of operation. 

More than: that many enthusiasts are ‘ volte qretiette to sportsmen, Cable Ad- IBORAT, Publicity Representatives 

reading this issue. ness AGES. 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| An advertisement of this size in this ALASKA GUIDES, INC. Reservations may be made through 
| department costs $17.50 per month; Box F Anchorage, Alaska recognized Travel Agencies. 
! 


twice | this size costs $35.00, etc. 








* 
| 
a | oraAT, 565 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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“There they go, boss, and not a feather!” 
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Ducks. 


URING the war I struck up an 
acquaintance with a wild Irish- 
man. He raved when the sub- 
ject was duck shooting. This 

fellow had tasted Saskatchewan wild- 
fowling before the unpleasantness start- 
ed, and his one thought was to get back 
to it, despite a fond and affluent father 
awaiting him on the sod. 

The time came when we were kicked 
out of the blessed army to return to civil 
life and find the wherewithal to pamper 
the thirst for excitement which we had 
cultivated in those stirring days. The 
Irishman solved it by returning to Can- 
ada where living was cheap and ducks 
were plentiful. 

Saskatchewan is synonymous with 
ducks. If you ride through it on the train 
during the spring and summer, you see 
them puddling in every little slough 
along the right of way, “slough” being 
a polite name for a glorified mud hole. 
Naturally, when you speak of ducks, the 
nearest native hunches over a bit closer 
and waxes enthusiastic about one of his 
pet subjects. The other one is wheat. 
They know their wheat out there, too; 
but one is led to believe that ducks come 
first. At any rate, if you asked a Sas- 
katchewanarian, or whatever you call a 
resident of that province, when his Aunt 
Minnie died or when 
the first-born arrived, 
he would be apt to say 
that it was in the No- 
vember of the big flight, 
or that it was the year 
the ponds and sloughs 
dried up and_ there 
“warn’t no ducks.” 

Annually I broke a 
solemn promise to join 
my Irish 
friend for a 
shoot. Fin- 
ally he sent 
me pictures 
of the Prince 
of Wales 
shooting 


Sometimes 


many as six or seven bucks 
squatting in my blind 
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Fleas and Indians 


Wildfowling in Saskatchewan and listening to inside information about the 


Custer massacre 


By Carr, PAUL A. CURTIS 
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near his home as a guest of the province. 
That settled it. Thinks I, if it’s good 
enough for Wales, it’s good enough for 
me. I’m cosmopolitan; so on my way 
home from a big-game hunt in Alberta 
I wired him to meet me at Fort Qu’ 
Appelle. 

For miles our car rumbled over the 
rough prairie roads through a sea of 
wheat and burnt stubble. There was 
nothing else, save an occasional bluff of 
stunted poplar. A bluff in this instance 
is not one of those places that one gets 
dizzy and falls off; it is a clump of 
trees, usually poplar. 


UST why wheat stubble is so mo- 

notonous to the unaccustomed eye is 
hard to say. There is a similarity to the 
dreary wastes of open water at sea. The 
desert is equally drab and unchanging, 
yet they both have a mysterious fasci- 
nation which the prairie of today lacks. 

Suddenly, as though one had flashed 
a new setting upon the screen, the pic- 
ture changed, the brakes screamed and 
the car came to an abrupt stop upon 
the brink of a great natural de- 
pression. Without any warning 
we were on the edge of the 
Qu’ Appelle Val- 
ley, some three 


I would have as 
























miles wide by five hundred feet deep and 
stretching away to the north like a nar- 
row ribbon. 

The setting sun suffused the yellow- 
tinted poplars of the distant coulées with 
a ruddy glow that made me retract my 
impression as far as this valley was con- 
cerned, and I fairly drank it in until we 
reached Leader’s Point. Our destination 
was a cozy little shack surrounded by a 
covey of sprawling outbuildings quaintly 
plastered with the clay of the country, 
than which there is nothing stickier, as 
one learns if he is caught on the road in 
a sudden storm. 

The outfit is owned by a renowned ex- 
member of the Northwest Mounted 
Police who is known to every one as 
Jack, but it is really ruled with a husky 
mitt by his half-Cree spouse. The child 
of a sturdy Scotch free-trader and a full- 
blooded Cree, she is in every sense of 

the word a true daughter 

/ of the Western prairies. 
WA When she was a very 
oi small girl, her family head- 

ed westward across the buffalo 
country in a Red River cart. Many 
a time she followed along behind her 
father, helping her mother skin the 
buffalo which he killed. When she be- 
came older and stronger, she told me, 
she skinned out as many as eighteen 
in one day single- 
handed. I have 
skinned out a 
moose alone, and 
the task of doing 
eighteen similar 
animals single- 
handed seems al- 
most impossible; 
but these early pi- 
oneers perform- 
ed stupendous tasks. 

Sometimes her father 
would be away from 
home for a couple of 
years on a trading trip, 
and they would hear nothing from him. 
Once, during his absence, they were 
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raided by a band of horse-stealing In- 
dians, and from her hiding place in a 
near-by coulée she saw her oldest brother 
clubbed and scalped before her eyes. She 
was then about fourteen years of age. 
After they had gone, she nursed her 
brother, and though he lived for some 
little time he never recovered and died 
from his injuries. The family was in dire 
straits, and it was decided that she 
should take their ponies to Fort Winni- 
peg and sell them. Alone, at fourteen 
years of age, she took fifty ponies eleven 
hundred miles to the Fort, sold them, 
and returned with a cart-load of supplies 
for the winter. 


NCE she had her leg broken while 

running buffalo with her father, and 
the only medical attention she received 
was the rough-and-ready variety which 
he could give her. On another occasion 
she accompanied him on a trading trip 
into the Far North, but she could not 
tell me where they were. She remember- 
ed the Peace River and described the 
country accurately, but how far or in 
what direction they continued their 
journey she could not say. 

Of such stuff was Jack’s wife fashioned 
—a hardy spouse for a hardy old sour- 
dough. 

The Cree reservation stretches for 
miles along the Qu’ Appelle Valley. There 
are three lakes in this valley: Pasqua, 
Qu’ Appelle and Ketepa. The dividing line 
between the first two is but a narrow 
spit of sand across which one proficient 
in the art could expectorate. Perhaps 
that’s why they call the spot a spit. 

Here, by courtesy of the Indian Com- 
missioner, I was ordained to shoot ducks 
and gather atmosphere and fleas for the 
ensuing three weeks. While I got more 
ducks than fleas, I got my full quota of 
the latter. You may know a lot about the 
genus Pulex, you may know all about 
dog fleas and sand-fleas and trained cir- 
cus fleas—but if you don’t know Sioux 
fleas, you don’t know anything to scratch 
about. 

Sioux fleas give an entirely new sig- 
nificance to life. Just acquire one of them, 
and you will want to sit out on a wind- 
swept hilltop and howl with the coyotes 
or slap a grizzly in the face. Soufflés 
warm the heart of the epicurean. Sioux 
fleas fire the heart’s blood of the Indian 
and make him want to tear and maim 
anything or things in sight. 

Wild Indians! That’s what made ’em 
wild before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. No wonder they were difficult to 
tame. No wonder those dusky sons licked 
Custer—he didn’t 
have a chance. The 
Seventh Cavalry 
was completely re- 
equipped before it 
left Fort Lincoln 
for that memora- 
ble campaign of 
°76, but the com- 
missariat fell down. 
It had no fleas 
to give them— 
leastwise no fleas to compete with the 
Sitting Bull brand, which the braves who 
awaited Custer had been scratching for 
centuries; they were itching for a row. 
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Field and Stream 


While shooting ducks at Qu’ Appelle 
I learned a lot about the Indian, and a 
better way to get acquainted with him 
than to shoot with him I do not know. 
I am told that when one has a prospect 
for a life-insurance policy or as a sub- 
scriber for a new bond issue, the best 
way to clinch the contract is to play golf 
with the victim. The same plan would 
work with the Indian, except his game 
is shooting. 

We are the same under the skin the 
world over. I have hired Indians as 
guides and gone hundreds of miles north 
of the steel in their company and never 
known them, for I could not break 
through their crust of reserve. They 
were hired men, not shooting pals. 

Had I been led out to Qu’ Appelle by 
the Commissioner and shown around, I 
would have seen a lot of wooden Indians 
as self-conscious as a school miss in her 
commencement gown “a-having of her 
picture took.” Instead of that, I paddled 
across the lake with old Jack in his canoe 
at sunrise and went to shooting. Several 
bucks were similarly occupied, and I 
noticed that they lived up to their repu- 
tation for notoriously bad marksman- 
ship. 

The flight across the point was of 
the kind that every wildfowler dreams 
about. In the course of three hours I 
had bagged my legal limit of birds. 


HEN we picked up to go home, 

Jack strolled over to a blind full 
of Indians and distributed half of them. 
To their inquiry as to who the stranger 
was, he replied that I was a friend of his, 
which was enough for a starter, for Jack 
has lived there since 1877 and is one of 
their few intimates. He speaks their 
tongue and sympathizes with their cus- 
toms, and the fact that his wife is half 
Cree makes the bond closer. 

The next morning a fine-looking old 
buck who had partaken of our largess of 
ducks sauntered over to my blind with 
a friendly greeting. His name was Ma- 
tone. He was a study. His fine old 
wrinkled face was framed by braid- 
ed gray locks, and he wore an old 
moth-eaten sealskin cap upon his 
head. He was dressed in a dilapi- 


He was a fine specimen of 
Indian—tall, tremendously 
strong and with the car- 
riage of a Roman senator 





dated British officer’s blouse, overalls 
and a splendid pair of quill-worked moc- 
casins, while across his arm lay the wreck 
of a five-dollar shotgun held together 
with hay wire. 

“You friend of Jack?” 
“From where you come?” 

“New York,” I answered, expecting a 
puzzled look of defeat. 

“Ugh!’-was the astonished reply. “You 
come far! Must cost lot! How long it 
take?” 

I explained that it was a four days’ 
journey on the train. 

“Ugh! Must like to shoot ducks! Good 
place here shoot ducks—best place! Me 
like shoot ducks too. Only got three 
shell.” 

I was cautious from experience. 
Though I had a hundred shells in my bag, 
I gave him three, which he took with- 
out a word and then sat down beside me. 


he asked. 


HREE canvasbacks were boring at 

us from out of the sun, and we 
crouched low. In a few seconds from the 
time we spied the tiny dots they swelled 
in size, as if some deep-chested chap had 
inflated three toy balloons, until with a 
rush they were almost over us. We raised 
up to fire. 

The old man was severely jolted by 
the recoil of my heavy duck loads in his 
frail weapon, which was never intended 
even in its palmiest days for such fod- 
der, but he grinned approval. “Good 
shell! Kickum fine!” 

When his meager supply was gone, I 
made a suggestion: “You sit here. In- 
stead of giving you shells I will give you 
the ducks I kill.” 

He was pleased. Shells up there repre- 
sented seven cents each, and he could 


































not shoot well enough to average better 
than one duck to five or six shots; so he 
was glad to forego the pleasure of shoot- 
ing my ammunition for the ducks. It re- 
lieved me of the expense, and at the 
same time it provided an excuse for 
shooting ducks which I certainly could 
not eat and would not kill to waste. It 
also removed the hazard of being blown 
to glory with the old Indian and his 
frightful gun, which should have given 
way years before. 


ROM that time on Matone was my 

faithful attendant, and whenever he 
heard me shooting on the point he was 
sure to turn up. In fact, the news spread 
rapidly. 

The ice was broken. Sometimes I would 
have as many as six or seven bucks 
squatting in my blind while I tried to 
shoot. Nor was their interest entirely 
selfish. True, each one of them was ex- 
pectantly awaiting a pair or two of 
ducks, but foremost was their interest 
in the sport to see how well or poorly 
the shooter could kill them. Not one 
would have asked for a duck though he 
were hungry; the Crees are not beg- 
gars. If one of them occupied a blind 
which was affording better shooting than 
the one I happened to be in, he would 
invariably move off or ask me to join 
him. 

While they were poor shots, like all 
Indians, there were a few glowing ex- 
ceptions among them. If one of them 
and I happened to shoot at the same 
bird, there was never any argument as 
to who killed it. The Cree as I have 
found him is a good bit of a gentleman. 

One day, as we sat together smoking 
our pipes during a lull in the flight, I 
said to Matone, “To you who can re- 
member the buffalo and the antelope 
this duck shooting must be pretty slow.” 

“Ugh!” he replied. “Indian always 
like to shoot ducks same as white man 
—when buffalo was plenty.” 

This was illuminating, for I had held 
the popular belief that the Indian shot 
only when he needed food. So I asked 
old Jack about it. 

‘““Matone is right,” was the surprising 





Ducks, Fleas and Indians 


answer. “When I came out here in 1877, 
there were still quite a lot of buffalo. 
There were thousands of antelope; every 
coulée was full of deer and elk. In fact, 
there are a lot of deer yet, and last fall 
on an early snow I saw an elk track and 
trailed him three or four miles. 

“The Crees were down there on the 
point the day we came, a-whooping and 
yelling and shooting at ducks just as 
they do today. They didn’t do it for 
meat, as it was easy enough to kill some- 
thing big. They shot for fun. They didn’t 
have any shotguns, but they would load 
their old muzzle-loading rifles with shot. 
Some of them had breech-loading Sny- 
ders, and they would reload their fired 
cartridges with a squib load of powder 
and a thimble full of shot and use that. 
They didn’t get many ducks, but they 
enjoyed it just as they do now. You 
know that shooting the way many of 
them do is about the most expensive 
way for them to get food. 

“This was their favorite place for 
duck shooting. I remember when we 
came down to the point they were all 
mad and told us to clear out; that it was 
their reservation and that we had no 
business there. They looked like busi- 
ness, too. I kept old Chief Pasqua, the 
father of the present chief, covered with 
my Snyder, and we told them to go to 
h——-; that we wanted some ducks to 
eat, and we were going to stay till we 
got some. 

“That’s how I knew the place and 
came back here years later to settle.” 


WE were standing by Jack’s wood- 
pile during this conversation. He 
dropped the ax and wandered off back 
of his wagon shed, rummaged about in a 
dump heap, and then said, “Look here.” 
In his hand he held a magnificent wapiti 
antler, from what had been a fourteen- 
pointer with a tremendous beam. There 
it had lain ever since he had unearthed 
it in erecting the shed some years before. 
One does not think of the elk as a crea- 
ture of the plains and foot-hills, but he 
was, before encroaching civilization drove 
him higher up. 

“Speaking of buffalo,” he continued, 


“I have heard it said that they were all 
gone in 1879. That may have been true 
as far as the States was concerned, but 
there were plenty of them left in Sas- 
katchewan. When the Marquis of Lorne 
came out here in the summer of 1881 
with his party, I was detailed with an- 
other Mounty to accompany them as an 
escort, as the Sioux were wandering all 
over the country and several times it 
looked as if there might be trouble. We 
killed seven buffalo north of Maple 
Creek on that trip. The last one I got 
was in 1882, but there must have been 
some left after that. 


“ TS Mounties were not allowed to 

shoot them, but of course before 
the country began to get settled we had 
to, for food, once in a while. They were 
easy to kill. I remember how scared I 
was of them at first. The old Mounties 
fed me up on stories about how danger- 
ous they were. One evening we made 
camp, and while we were getting supper 
ready one of the fellows came back and 
said, ‘Jack, there’s a little bunch of buf- 
falo just beyond that bluff over there. 
Go get yourself one.’ I grabbed the old 
Snyder carbine out of the bucket on my 
saddle and away I went. When I saw 
them, I was scared to death. I got up 
to about a hundred yards’ range and let 
drive at a big one. Down he went with a 
bellow, and I was so scared that I ran 
all the way back to camp. 

“But they were easy to kill. There’s 
no bigger bunkum about early sport than 
that the big old bulls were difficult to 
kill. I never had any difficulty in killing 
one at two or three hundred yards with 
the old Snyder carbine, and the Sharps 
buffalo rifles were a lot more powerful. 

“Tt stands to reason that the buffalo 
were easy. Look at the way the colonists 
slaughtered them, and they were mostly 
farmers from the East who never had 
a rifle in their hands until they crossed 
the Missouri. 

“T never saw the Indians run them— 
that was over before my time—but there 
are a lot of the old bucks across the lake 
that have done it, like your friend Ma- 
tone. He will tell you how they used to 
cut the barrels of their trade rifles off 
to about eighteen inches in length, so 
that they could load easily at the gallop. 
A buck would ride up alongside of a 
buffalo with a mouth full of bullets and 
a bag of loose powder fastened to his 
belt. He would shoot into the beast’s 
shoulder at a range of a few feet, pour 
a handful of the powder from his bag 
down the muzzle 
and spit a loose 
bullet in on top of 
it. He didn’t stop 
to ram it down or 
2 put a patch on it 
= to hold the bullet 





in; the saliva would 
hold it long enough 
— - for that. But think of all the 
power of that cheap trade 
powder that was wasted by 
leaking out around that 
loose, unpatched bullet! 
“Why, buffalo didn’t die half as hard 
as elk. With one of those new rifles 
which you fel- (Continued on page 48) 
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OR years writers have been ex- 

tolling the virtues of this or that 

type of tackle—this or that way 

of fishing. They have covered the 
whole territory. They haven't missed 
much when it comes to how to fish and 
what to fish with. Indeed, they have 
done a good job—as far as they have 
gone. The trouble is that they haven't 
gone far enough. 

Now take the case of Jim Brown. 
Jim is one of those delightful fellows 
who not only gets a great kick out of 
fishing, but gets an even bigger kick 
by owning some really good fishing 
tackle. That isn’t strange. A lot of us do. 

I know a fellow with tackle that 
would make a $1,000 bill look sick—if 
there were one. Is there? 

I know plenty more who have a whale 
of a lot of tackle—a lot more than Jim 
has. But Jim has some. Oh, yes. Quite 
a little, as a matter of fact—maybe 
seven or eight fly rods, four or five 
casting rods and a dozen or more assort- 
ed reels. 

That may sound like a lot of tackle 
to some folks, but it 
isn’t. It is just the 
beginning of a fair to 
moderate sized fish- 
ing kit. He hasn't 
even got started on 
sea fishing. With all 
the dodads that go 
with it, however, it 
does make an impos- 
ing showing when ~ 
Jim’s wife strolls into 
his den and looks it 






they have fallen down hard. Many a 
good fisherman has racked whatever 
brains he has to devise some means of 
getting the tackle established without 
being sued for divorce—and no writer 
has come to his assistance. 

This is a big problem. Something to 
be tackled in a big way. It is a wonder 
that Senator Hawes hasn’t done some- 
thing with it. Or Professor Einstein. As 
they haven’t, and it does not look as 
though they ever will, I have undertaken 
to make a start on the big task. 

This is being done in the interests of 
those thousands of anglers who period- 
ically are faced with the same problem 
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over. And that is ‘ss 
where the _ trouble 
lies. 


Jim’s outfit looks 
just about as impos- 
ing and complete as 
any one could want— 





especially in the opi- 














nion of Mrs. Jim. 
It has been a source 
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of trouble to him for 
a long time. Every- 
one, once in awhile, 
wants to buy something new. So does 
Jim. Perhaps it is a newfangled tackle 
box, or a rod made by an old fellow out 
in Sleepy Mills, or a new pair of waders. 

Simple! Sure enough. All he has to do 
is to go down to his pet tackle store, and 
it is as good as bought. But that is only 
the beginning. Merging the new tackle 
with the old, so that it doesn’t stick out 
like a red light, is something else again. 

Right here is where the writers of 
fishing literature have fallen down. And 
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“The boss wants you to try it out for him” 


that Jim is up against. A study is being 
made of the situation. Just as the Wick- 
ersham Committee went into a huddle 
over the 18th Amendment, so are we 
calling out the home guard to study the 
problem of the married tackle buyer. 
What has come of this to date fol- 
lows. And it is all being handed along 
gratis. There is no charge. The pub- 
lishers of this magazine have a reputa- 
tion for always having the sportsman’s 
interest at heart. In presenting this piece 





they are merely continuing that policy. 

Just in case there are those who doubt 
our authority to speak on this problem, 
let it be said that we are only speaking 
for others. It covers everything but per- 
sonal experience. The writer cannot 
speak first hand. He is married, too. 

It must be fully understood that none 
of the following ideas are his own ideas. 
He would not think of practicing them 
himself. As a matter of fact, he isn’t 
even in favor of them. 

In addition and more .so—he has all 
the tackle he needs. If some of his 
friends give him an odd piece of tackle 
once in a while, he cannot help that. 
Should any one feel so overjoyed after 
reading this that he wants to make the 
writer a present of a fifty-dollar rod, 
for instance, please be sure to send it 
properly packed with a note on the out- 
side saying that it is a gift—gratis—a 
token of esteem that will cost the re- 
cipient not a red penny. 

Now let us go back to Jim Brown for 
a minute. As we said before, Jim is a 
good fellow. He does a lot of fishing and 
naturally needs a lot 
of tackle. He got over 
the hook-and-sinker 
days long ago. 

His wife is a nice 
little girl, too. Not 
much of her but dyn- 
amite with a short 
fuse—if we may be 
allowed to say so. 


. 





IM made his mis- 
take early in life. 
He brought home a 
new rod about three 








weeks after he got 
back from his honey- 
moon and_ walked 








right in with it, an- 
nouncing that it had 
just cost him thirty 


bucks. 
No hits, one error. 
When the _iittle 


woman finished her 

piece, he could have 

worn a peanut shell for a hat. It would 
have come right down over his ears. In 
addition, he learned more in thirty min- 
utes of what thirty dollars will buy in the 
way of rugs, chairs, carpet sweepers and 
spring hats than he ever expected to know. 
That was really quite a day—for Jim. 
After that he evolved the plan that he 
now permits me to hand on to posterity. 
He declares that it is infallible. He 
wouldn’t let me use his real name, so 
I may as well admit right now that the 











handle I have given him is as phony as 
a Canadian label. 

Jim has all his rods hanging up in a 
swell rod case in his den. In the bottom 
of this case he has his tackle boxes, fly 
books, reels and what-not. 

Now when he buys a rod, he waits un- 
til his wife is at a funeral or a rummage 
sale. Then he takes it home, burns the 
wrappings and hangs it up with the rest 
of them. So far, so good. 


HEN comes the time when Mrs. 
Jim goes poking into the domain 
that is supposed to be sacred with him 
but never is. “Humph! A new rod, eh!” 
“New rod?” comes back Jim as if he 
is enjoying the joke. “I should say not. 
Didn’t you ever see that rod before? 
Heavens, I’ve had it so long that it'll 
soon be sprouting. You've seen it dozens 
of times. Don’t you remember the time 
I went with Jack Brennan up to Dun- 
can’s Cove and took the speckled trout 
that’s up in the attic? Golly, you've cer- 
tainly got an awful memory!” 

“Oh yeah?” comes back Mrs. Jim 
and makes some crack about how funny 
it is that when they were married he 
only had three rods and he now has two 
dozen but never gets a new one. 

Jim admits that it isn’t a situation 
which would be described as being as 
rosy as the sunrise, but it leaves things 
in a sort of haze. There is nothing defi- 
nite on which she can pin him down. 
Even though she may suspect that there 
is a prune somewhere in the grape-juice, 
she cannot quite put her finger on it. 

The same with tackle boxes and other 
things too bulky to be smuggled home in 
the pocket. 

That listens like a pretty good stunt 
—or rather Jim says it is. We would 
never dream of trying it ourselves. No, 
sir! Not for a thousand dollars! 

But it seems that there are gay de- 
ceivers who get over the rough spots of 
buying new tackle and taking it home by 
other methods. Listen to this. It comes 
right from Fred Muddleberry. You know 
Fred. 

Fred, like Jim, has quite a lot of 
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Fred’s brother Elks are fishermen also 


tackle. But the poor fellow occasionally 
needs something new—and he is married, 
also. 

Fred is quite a big shot as a fisherman 
down around the Elks Club in his town. 
Man, it is a shame what those poor Elks 
have to account for! They have been 
presenting Fred with tackle for years. If 
it isn’t a gift from the club as a club, it 
is a small token of esteem from a few 
brother Elks who are also fishermen. 
? Y, you most certainly must be 

popular,” said Mrs. Fred the last 

time he arrived home with a new fly rod 
all done up pretty and a card attached 
reading: ““May you have as many happy 
hours along the stream of life as you do 
along the creek back of the cheese fac- 
tory. Affectionately, The Boys.” 

It was very pathetic—really touching 
—but there was a steely glint in her eye 
as she read the inscription. “S’funny,” 
she said, “that the boys, as the idiots 





He learned in thirty minutes what thirty dollars will buy 


call themselves, are always giving you 
fishing tackle. They must think you're 
Zane Grey. Tell them the next time they 
feel like doing something big in a big 
way to give you a grand piano. I’ve 
wanted one ever since we were married, 
you big lummox.” 

“Yes, dear,” Fred says he said, and al- 
though he may feel a little uncomfort- 
able for a few days he still has his new 
rod. 

Does his wife suspect him? Well, we 
can’t exactly say as to that. The point is 
that she can’t prove anything. The only 
time she tried to check up on him she 
found that every one, even the switch- 
board operator, had been posted ahead 
of time. Fred is like that. What he does 
he does well. 

And then there is our friend, Bill 
Brace. Everybody knows Bill. Here is a 
hot one! 

Bill has a habit of buying tackle al- 
most any old time, and this makes it 
necessary for him to think up a new one 
once in a while. Most of the Elks, in his 
case, are worn pretty thin. Mrs. Brace is 
too good at arithmetic. 

One day Bill arranged to meet the 
other nine-tenths of his family out in 
front of the store where he buys most 
of his tackle. It isn’t just a tackle store, 
the tackle end of things being only part 
of it. 


AVING taken his wife into the 
store on the pretext of buying her 
an electric toaster, he was greeted some- 
thing like this by one of the clerks in the 
tackle department: “Hello there, Mr. 
Brace. Haven’t seen you for a coon’s 
age. Never go fishing any more? Come 
on back here; I’ve got a surprise for 
you.” 
Back to the tackle counter goes Mr. 
Brace, the missus in tow and striding 


-along with menacing tempo. 


“What is it? Hurry up! I’m not in- 
terested in tackle!” That is Bill. Stern. 
Hard-boiled. 

“Well, you ought to be interested in 
this,” comes (Continued on page 52) 
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Going up in smoke, All wild life perishes A forest, a fool with fire—and this 
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Here is what fire does to the sportsman’s recreation places. Game is destroyed or driven out 
of the country. The fishing streams dry up or run so low that the fish die (See page 17) 















EDITORIAL 





Are You Men or Mutton? 


HAT is known as the “Sullivan Law” is with- 

out doubt New York’s most notorious, futile 

and harmful contribution to the machinery of 
“crime prevention.” Originally adopted about twenty 
years ago, its failure has been apparent from the start 
by the rising tide of violent crime and the steadily in- 
creasing rates of insurance against hold-ups and 
burglary. Each succeeding year has seen its supporters 
clamoring for amendments to “put more teeth in the 
law.” 

The last word in absurdity was spoken last summer 
when a new amendment abolished all except house- 
holders’ permits on October Ist. This was widely 
heralded as a “sweeping blow to gangdom.” It should 
have been proclaimed for what it was—a sweeping 
blow at law and order. As a direct and explicit con- 
sequence of this latest spasm of lawmaking, every 
prison guard, every jail warden, every bank guard and 
every one else who carried a pistol became auto- 
matically liable to criminal prosecution if he remained 
armed after October Ist, unless he happened to be a 
policeman or a soldier on duty. It was physically im- 
possible to issue new licenses for several weeks after 
October Ist. Of course, none of these persons were 
prosecuted or sent to jail. The authorities were obliged 
to wink at the violations of law. They could not let 
their oaths of office stand in the way of protecting the 
banks and the jails. 

The latest amendments also imposed a statewide 
requirement of finger-printing. If a man now wants 
to shoot at targets or to protect his life or his property 
with a pistol, his finger-prints must go into the Rogues 


Gallery. 





HE object of such a law is obvious. It is to disarm 

everybody except the police and a few favored 
persons. The result is equally obvious. Everybody is 
disarmed except the crooks, the racketeers, the gang- 
sters, the police and those few favored persons. A per- 
sistent effort is being made to reduce to the vanishing 
point the small group of “favored persons” who are 
graciously permitted to have pistols. The supporters of 
the Sullivan Law will not be happy until every citizen 
is legally disarmed. Their next step will be to require a 
license for the purchase or possession of rifles and 
shotguns. The more outspoken of the “reformers” 
have already announced the program. 

The theory which underlies this doctrine of disarm- 
ing the populace is steadily becoming clearer. Graphi- 
cally stated it is this: The people of the state are divid- 
ed into three classes. First come the sheep—a great 
flock of several million, the honest law-abiding men 
and women of the state. Then come the shepherds. The 
police are the shepherds of this enormous flock of 
sheep. And third come the wolves—the gangsters, 
racketeers and crooks, who prey upon the sheep. 

The theory as well as the practice of the Sullivan 
Law and all other anti-pistol laws of the several states 
is that this great flock of sheep must behave like sheep. 
They must support the shepherds and endure the 


wolves. They cannot and they must not defend them- 
selves. They must only bleat. They must run for cover ; 
they must huddle together; they must obey the shep- 
herds and depend upon them for safety. When the 
shepherds say “run here for safety,” the sheep must 
run. For the sheep to resist the wolves is unthinkable— 
to the shepherds. 

The shepherds, however, are warriors. They alone 
can fight the wolves; they alone are brave; they alone 
can be trusted with weapons; they alone know how to 
use them. It is sad, of course, when sheep and little 
lambs fall victims to the wolves; but after all, that is 
what is expected now and then of sheep and little 
lambs. How much better that sheep should perish like 
sheep than that they should try to behave like men or 
even like mastiffs or bulldogs. That would upset the 
world—and especially the shepherds—too much. We 
might not require so many shepherds, because there 
might not be so many wolves if the sheep could fight. 


ly the wolves—how they flourish! Their exis- 
tence and numbers are proof complete that the 
shepherds cannot protect the sheep. The shepherds do 
what they can, and they catch or kill some of the wolves. 
How often do we read of some captured wolf who is 
known to have killed or injured or robbed fifty or more 
of the sheep before he has been trapped! For the shep- 
herds to exterminate the wolves becomes more and 
more impossible. Every year they increase in numbers 
and boldness, growing fat upon the flesh and blood of 
the patient, timid and helpless sheep. 

This pictures the situation which exists under the 
Sullivan Law in New York and in those states where 
the “‘pistol abolitionists” have had their way. 

How long are you sheep going to consent to be mut- 
ton for the wolves? How long are you going to let the 
shepherds deny you the right to be anything but help- 
less sheep? Are you satisfied to bleat, or are you going 
to do something more effective ? 

Pistols cannot be kept out of the hands of crooks. 
They cannot even be kept out of the hands of convicts 
in prison, as the numerous armed revolts in jails and 
prisons prove. About all that can be done is to punish 
the use of pistols in crime. 

Pistols ought not to be kept out of the hands of 
honest citizens. It is wicked to insist that we should 
all be reduced to the status of sheep. Punish the use of 
pistols in crime, but take away the handicap from the 
great mass of honest men. Repeal the Sullivan Law and 
all of its imitations. Stop helping the crooks by reduc- 
ing us all to the helpless condition of sheep. Legislate 
against crime and criminals, and not against its honest 
victims. 

Be men, not mutton! 


Kit 7 ee 


Vice President, National Rifle Association 
Vice President, United States Revolver Association 
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Rock Candy Mountain 


Two sheep, a bear and a goat from 


By HUGH 


drives inland from the Atlantic, spreading heavy gray 

clouds above the harbor and sifting sporadic dashes of 

snow against the window. Inside, Dad half reads and 
half dozes with the drowse of a good dinner and a warm 
fire. Sandy, the little black Scottie, abandons a rather bored 
attack on a golf ball and curls up contentedly before the 
fireplace. I feel rather that way myself; so I turn off the 
radio, light a fresh pipe, and slouch down farther into my 
armchair. 

The fire blazes with the impetus of a fresh log, and I stare 
blankly into it. The week’s work has been hard, and I am 
tired. The flame is entrancing. A sudden crackle, and a 
shower of sparks flares up the chimney. Sandy starts and 
blinks in protest. I waken for an instant, but soon drop 
back into the opiate of day-dreams. One blue flame points up 
into a pyramid, then swiftly fans out into a wide pink glow 
filled with sworls of lighter and darker patches, streaked 
with long, curving glints of red. Looks for all the world 
like the Big Rock Candy Mountain at sunset. If that one 
small tip of flame would reach only a little higher, it would 
do quite well for the jagged rim-rock above the rock slide. 
And the middle part is smooth-faced, just like the mountain- 
side, fading off at the lower end into waving, broken streaks, 
just as the Big Rock Candy does. 

Somehow the crackle of the fire sounds less and less like 
itself, and more like the rattle of sliding shale rock. The 
wind takes on a new note—a higher, thinner, freer tone— 
and I can even hear Nick singing, though Nick is three thou- 
sand miles away. 


Sits: afternoon. Outside, a cutting northeast wind 


*x* * * 


“In the Big Rock Candy Mountains 
There’s a land that’s fair and bright—” 


Nick sat back a little farther on the rock to ease the 
weight of the pack from his shoulders, took a fresh breath, 
























By mid-morning 

we were toiling 

up the snow-cov- 
ered slope 


and sang of tin jails and hand- 
outs that grew on bushes. John 
remained silent, merely taking a fresh 

pinch of the inevitable snuff, while I dug 

a heel-rest in the snow, buttoned my leather 
jacket against the thin, searching cold of the 
upper-altitude wind, and hummed an accompani- 
ment to Nick. 


“There’s a whisky keg on every peak 
And every cock-eyed hill i 





Far below us, Dad and Jack, black figures against the sun- 
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the best of Alberta’s big-game country 
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lit glitter, toiled slowly up the rock slide, zigzagging to get 
a better foothold in the deceitful smoothness of the snow- 
covered shale. Above us, the mountain slanted steeply the 
last two hundred feet to a knife-edged ridge, beyond which 
lay the slopes of the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 

For days we had heard of this same Big Rock Candy 
Mountain. John and Nick and Jack had concluded every 
story of hunting in this district by mention of it. The whole 
trip made the year before by a well-known Eastern sports- 
man centered around it. In fact, it had received its name 
from that sportsman. It formed the real starting point for 
expeditions into the sheep country. It had to be crossed, and 
the crossing was something to anticipate, so we were told. 
Day and night, while we rode deeper into the mountains, 
hunted along a wide slope swept by a terrific wind, or smoked 
and chatted by our evening camp fire, we had heard of 
little that was definite, nothing that was promising, until we 
should climb through the basin below the big, castellated 
summit and stand on the rim of the Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tain. 


T was only four days since our noisy, happy pack-train 
had left the town of Luscar and started north. Until mid- 
afternoon we rode, twisting through valleys, climbing over 
wooded hills, clattering along rocky creek beds, until Jack, 
in the lead, stopped at an open, heavily grassed park and 
said, “This ought to do.” 

Somewhat saddle-sore, I unsaddled Rex and helped pitch 
camp. West of us, only three miles away, towered the big 
castled peak which marked the beginning of the real Rockies. 
Down from that peak whistled a steady wind that tugged at 
the tents, roared continually through the jack pine and scrub 
spruce about us, and made the cookstove draw like nobody’s 
business. That is, sometimes it did. At other times, George’s 
comments were most enlightening. 

For two days that wind lasted. The second day, a clear 
sky and brilliant sunshine seemed made to order. We left 
George and Oscar to see that the tents didn’t turn into 
balloons, and started out to explore. John and Nick didn’t 
even take their rifles along. Quite complimentary, to be sure, 
but neither Dad nor I had pulled a trigger for two years, 

even in practice. So, though we said nothing to the others, 
we prayed fervently that we would find game and that 
the family reputation would not take a sudden decline 
in case we should have occasion to uphold it. 
But apparently our prayer-book was mis- 
printed. We searched two basins—through 
the glasses, of course—found nothing 
where we expected much, and moved 
on to a long, wide slope. Wind, 
wind, wind—not cold, but it 
nearly took the laces out of 
our boots. My hat blew 
off, and I chased it 
down-hill for two 
minutes, then 
took a quar- 


ter of an 
hour to 
get 
~ 
\ 
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Rock Candy Mountain 






John and Dad with the prize ram. It was hard to tell who was the prouder 


back up. Golf is a fine game, and I like it, but golf at sea- 
level is scrawny training for hunting sheep at eight thousand 
feet above sea-level. 

The whole day’s search produced nothing but one band of 
seven rams, none of them having more than a moderate- 
sized head. Rather discouraged, we returned to camp. 

That night we discussed ways and means of crossing the 
Big Rock Candy Mountain. There really was no discussion. 
The only thing to do was to walk up one side and down the 
other, Quite simple. And so, full of plans, we turned in. 

Came the dawn, as it usually does. Came also a four-inch 
snowfall, No Big Rock Candy today. We set up a new stove 
in the entrance to our sleeping tent. Oscar fired up. In five 


minutes we preferred the snow to playing herring in a smoke- * 


house, It took the combined efforts of every one except Dad 
and George finally to get that collapsible sheet-iron marvel 
to working properly. 

Then John saw a bear, I grabbed my rifle, and we raced 
up the mountainside, At ranges varying from five to eight 
hundred yards, I shelled that poor black bear in earnest. I 
may have come close. It is quite possible that I scared him. 
Most certainly I got an idea of just how fast a bear can go 
over the mountain if he thinks there is something worth 
seeing on the other side. 

Too full for words, I headed back to camp. John was 
politely non-committal, although the strain was obviously 
beginning to tell on him. And I had thought I was a pretty 
fair shot. 

“Well?” inquired Dad, rather too pointedly, I thought. 

“Missed him,” I replied. 

“So I heard.” 

I reached for my rifle, but John took it away from me, 
grinned patronizingly, and started cleaning the gun. 

This was too much. I’m quite capable of caring for my 
own equipment. And to have John do it for me was the 
final insult. I tried to concoct some fittingly inquisitorial 
scheme for getting even, but gave it up and went in to get 
some hot coffee from George. He is always sympathetic, 
besides being a most excellent cook, and I was much in need 


of his sympathy at that moment. Or maybe it was coffee. 

The next morning I wakened and stuck my head out of 
the tent to see if yesterday’s snow had disappeared. It had— 
under two inches of a fresh fall. But our days were very 
carefully numbered, and we could not afford any more delay. 
Result—by mid-morning we were digging footholds in the 
snow-covered slope leading up to the ridge of the Big Rock 
Candy Mountain. Strapped on my shoulders was our bed 
roll. It only weighed about thirty-five pounds, for all its 
clumsy bulk, but that was plenty. I have carried twice the 
load a greater distance, but never over such a trail. 

To add to the fun, Dad insisted on taking some movies 
when we were near the top. Even that did not prove sufficient 
to stop Nick from his singing. Ditto myself. But then, 
altitude affects some people that way. 


HE view from the ridge was worth the effort of the 

climb. It was actually breath-taking. Down, down, down 
dropped that mountainside, at a terrific angle, to the creek, 
three thousand feet below. Across the valley lay a row of 
peaks, each divided from the next by a steep-pitching basin, 
like rooms opening off a dormitory corridor. To right and 
left of us, the ridge on which we stood reached out into 
smooth faces of gray rock which twisted up in ridges and 
sworls to a knife-edge. It looked like nothing else in the 
world but an enormous chunk of rock-candy. 

But it was past noon, and although I could have put a 
rifle bullet into the place which John pointed out to me as 
our prospective camp site—or maybe I could have—there 
still was a tough bit of scrambling ahead of us. A few min- 
utes were spent taking pictures. Then we started down. 

Jar! Jar! Jar! Walking down-hill is not so bad. Stepping 
down a mountain face, ten feet per step, is decidedly evil. 
The pack straps cut into my unaccustomed shoulders, and 
the weight of the blamed thing gave me a constant strain to 
keep balanced. One stretch of a hundred feet I made without 
taking a step at all, for the simple reason that my feet 
weren't even on the ground. Other readily imagined parts of 
me were, however. 
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We finally reached the bottom, to 
find that the creek which looked so 
diminutive from above almost deserved 
the name of river. Crossing was no real 
problem, though. We merely stepped in 
and waded. And to say the least, that 
creek was cold. 

Even now we were not through. Be- 
fore us lay five or six hundred feet of 
stiff ascent through a most discouraging 
tangle of down timber. A few yards of 
torturous steps, and I played out. John 
took my pack on top of his and walked 
right up with it. Wearily I dragged my- 
self after him, actually in doubt of my 
ability to make it. 

I learned a lesson that afternoon. 
Even the resilience of youth has a limit, 
and I had over-stepped it. Soft and ill- 
conditioned, I had attempted too much, 
trusting in the recuperative power of 
robust youth to offset the strain of un- 
accustomed exertion. I was gasping for 
breath—not merely panting hard, but 
actually gasping. And for almost two 
days my heart hardly slowed its pound- 
ing, racing beat. From that time on, I 
decided to use a little judgment. 

In a one-by-nothing spot on 
the mountainside we made 
camp. We actually had to dig 
away part of the mountain, 
and bolster up the rest of it, to 
make room for a bed. Roll over 
too far during the night, and 
one would toboggan right into 
the creek, fifty feet below. 


UCH inconveniences, how- 

ever, are merely incidental 
and to be expected when one 
undertakes to hunt mountain 
sheep. Nevertheless, Dad was 
uncomfortable enough to be 
the first one awake. Wriggling 
out of his half of our diminu- 
tive silk tent, he started a fire. 
The crackling and roaring wak- 
ened Jack—or maybe a few 
live sparks lighting on his face 
had something to do with it. 
Anyway, he yawned, made a 
sleepy, one-eyed inspection of 
Dad's noisy activity and drawl- 
ed condescendingly, “Oh, so 
you're up too, eh?” 

Breakfast under our belts 
and lunch in our pockets, we 
started out for sheep. The 
basin at whose entrance we 
were camped yielded not even 
a sign of life. So we retraced 
our steps and followed a deep, 
clearly marked game trail 
around the mountain end, 
through a high, shelf-like park. 

It was drawing toward noon 
before we halted at a place 
where the trees thinned out 
near the edge of the next basin. 
For two hours we sat there, eating our 
lunch, smoking or talking quietly, while 
John and Nick searched the basin 
through their glasses. That the search 
was thorough was evidenced by the 
guides’ red eyes, strained by incessant 
staring through powerful lenses. Finally 
they crawled back from their vantage 
point and reported: 

“One band of five rams about a mile 
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up the creek bed. There might be a good 
head amongst them. One big ram coming 
down the mountain towards them. He 
looks good, but it’s too far to tell. 
They’re lying in the open at the base of 
that ravine over there. Good cover all 
the way up the creek to within a hundred 
yards.” 


ERSE information, but all we 
needed, and with no further parley 
we started. Dad was to have first shot; 
so he followed close on John’s heels. 
After him came Nick, then Jack with the 
camera, and I padded along in the rear. 
For a cautious half hour we single-filed 
up that ravine. The wind was just right, 
and the subdued roar of the creek cov- 
ered up any small noise we might make. 
Finally we raised our heads above a 
clay bank and took a look. Six rams 
within eighty yards! I grabbed the cam- 
era and ran off several feet of film, using 
the telescope lens. Dad blazed away at 
the leader, a fine ram which carried a 
magnificent head. 
Then John yelled at me to shoot the 





Jack and Dad enjoy George’s ice cream 


last ram. He looked like a fine head, but 
I didn’t stop to make sure. Tossing the 
camera to Nick, I snatched up my rifle 
and took two snap shots. The first broke 
the ram’s hind leg. The second drilled 
through his neck, and he went down for 
keeps. 

Dad’sram carrieda terrible chest wound 
for two hundred yards before he fell. 

They were both nice heads. Mine was 





only 36% inches, falling just a little 
short, both in curl and weight, of my first 
one, shot two years previously. But it 
was a pretty, graceful head, and would 
make a fine mate for the one at home, 
At any rate, I was satisfied; and as it 
was my trophy, there was nothing else 
that mattered to me. 

But when we saw Dad’s ram, the re- 
joicing became quite unanimous—even 
positively noisy. It measured 41% inches 
—a heavy, symmetrical head that car- 
ried its unusual weight of horn right out 
to the blunted tips. 

That head finished off the third side 
of a trophy triangle that will challenge 
any big-game hunter to duplicate. On 
three consecutive trips, each time with 
the same guide, Dad had taken bighorns 
measuring, respectively, 40, 40, and 414% 
inches in curl of horn. And in each case 
the horns were heavy, well balanced and 
curved into a complete circle. Then, too, 
we measured each of them only to a 
point even with the tip of the horn, not 
to the middle of the tip itself, which 
last has been known to be done by some 
hunters who make claims for 
big heads. Had we measured 
Dad’s bighorn to the middle 
of the wide, blunted tip, we 
could claim a curl of 43 inches. 

Those three massive bighorn 
heads make a trophy record of 
which any man might be proud. 
Neither Dad nor I have heard 
of its equal. Much, of course, 
may be attributed to luck; but 
even so, those trophies are a 
fine tribute to the enterprise, 
carefully planned work, and 
guiding genius of the two 
brothers, John and Nick, who 
have so successfully conducted 
the hunts which made such a 
result possible. 

We were a happy crew that 
night. But I still wanted a goat 
—a real goat. Two years pre- 
viously I had shot one; but at 
best it was only a fair head, 
and I wanted a big one with a 
thick, heavy pelt. 


UT the goat country was a 

long, hard trip away—a 
trip that could be made only 
on foot. So we decided that 
Dad and Jack should go back 
across the Big Rock Candy 
Mountain to the main camp, 
while John and Nick and I 
searched the farther mountains 
for goats. 

The next morning we split, 
and with Dad and Jack wishing 
us good luck the three of us 
headed south. We crossed one 
ridge and stopped for lunch at 
the entrance to a huge basin, 
which was almost five miles long. As we 
tramped up through this great cup in the 
peaks I almost wished we could stay 
there indefinitely. I have seldom seen a 
more beautiful place. The broad, open 
floor, streaked here and there by steep 
little gullies, warm and somnolent in the 
afternoon sun, seemed like a small para- 
dise after the rough, broken district which 
we had just left. (Continued on page 50) 
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Whose Fault Fire? 


When the forest burns, all life is wiped out 


By HAROLD TITUS 


campers and smokers! 

Over one-half the total burn 
of 278,000 acres was directly attributa- 
ble to the neglected breakfast fire of the 
camper and the heedlessly dropped cig- 
arette butt! 

A 40 per cent increase of fires from 
these causes over a six-year average! 

And this, after many years of valiant 
effort to convince people that big fires 
must always be little fires once; that the 
red poacher is the greatest of all men- 
aces to wild life! 

Discouraging, isn’t it? But nothing is 
so good for a bad condition as the facing 
of facts. The first truth to be deduced 
from these figures is that the woods- 
roaming public is not becoming fire-con- 
scious rapidly enough to offset the hazard 
inherent in its growing numbers. 

I am not going to write about the 
effects of forest fire here. We appear to 
be past necessity for that. All this is 
accepted by sportsmen with as little 
skepticism as is the multiplication table. 
What I wish to accomplish is to give 
perhaps a better appreciation of what 
the various agencies charged with the 
prevention and suppression of forest 
fire are up against. 

The figures I use come from the Mich- 
igan Department of Conservation. They 
happen to be at hand, and inasmuch as 
I had something to do with laying down 
the rules for securing and compiling 
them I believe that they are reasonably 
accurate. If mistakes have been made, 
they are at least honest mistakes. We are 
not trying to cover up a bad situation 
in Michigan. 

Furthermore, the state is typical of 
many of the timber-producing, game- 
bearing commonwealths. It has virgin 
forests standing, it has vast areas of 
slash, it has millions of acres of valuable 


IFTY-SIX per cent of one state’s 
forest fires in 1930 were caused by 





second growth coming along nicely. And 
it is a state in which the tourist traffic 
ranks as amajor industry. That is the im- 
portant item: Michigan is a playground, 
and the folks who come to play aren’t 
taking some of the rules seriously enough. 

It must be remembered that though 
a great deal of noise has been made, ade- 
quate steps toward keeping the forests 
of the United States unscorched date 
back only a few years. Before the war, 
most of the state forest-fire agencies 
were not very efficient. The United States 
Forest Service was young; it had made 
a brave start, but did not have that ex- 
perience essential to the perfection of 
organization and practice. 

Strangely, several million young men 
learned how to play by going about the 
grimmest business known to the race. 
Good roads became common, and the 
use of the autompbile became universal. 
Frontiers melted away; what had been 
remote yesterday was just around the 
corner today. 

This meant two things: more fires 
(because almost all fires are man-made) 
and a greater public interest in fire con- 
trol, So the states, one by one, com- 


menced assigning men to do for their 
wild lands what Federal servants, reared 
in the Roosevelt-Pinchot tradition, had 
been doing for the National Forests. 
And now we have a long list of common- 
wealths with organizations dedicated to 
keeping the country green, in which pride 
may justly be taken. 

But accurate statistics are difficult to 
obtain in a new field, particularly in this 
matter of fire, where so much evidence 
is necessarily destroyed. And perhaps 
this is why we have been so complacent 
in believing that the noise we have made 
about the necessity of fire prevention 
has been bearing fruit in desired quan- 
tities. 

Just look back in the Michigan records 
for a moment. In 1925, for instance, 
when the Forest Fire Division of the 
Department of Conservation first began 
to be taken seriously, we find that of the 
3,852 fires recorded the origin of 33.62 
per cent was set down as unknown. That 
proportion obtained up through 1927. 
Every one concerned had been so busy 
with the job that statistical information 
was yet unsatisfactory. 


UT in 1927 the fire-fighting outfit was 

divorced entirely from the law-en- 
forcement organization. Details could 
now be worked out; the chief and his 
immediate subordinates knew what they 
needed to know. We find that for 1928 
the number of fires of unknown origin 
had dropped to 8.67 per cent. In 1930 it 
was down to 3.79 per cent, and you can 
be assured that the boys in the field who 
report such items know that guessing 
simply doesn’t go! 

Back in 1925 camp fires were given 
as a cause for 16.16 per cent; railroads, 
11.57 per cent, and smokers 5.09 per 
cent. By 1928, camp fires were down to 
a little over 4 per cent, railroads were 
up to 19, and (Continued on page 52) 

















































































































CAUSES OF FOREST FIRES IN MICHIGAN BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
Year No. of Fires| Unknown Brow g Railroad | Incendiary Basansece Lightning era Lumbering 
asian 3852 | 1296 694 623 146 424 196 121 39 13 
2s 3,852 | 33.62% | 18.00% | 16.16% | 11.57% | 11.00% | 5.09% | 3.14% | 1.01% 33% 
; 517 205 64 442 33 174 12 52 
— 1,499 | 34.48% | 13.67% | 4.27% | 29.59% | 2.20% | 11.60% 80% | 3.46% 
‘ian nye 776 301 122 386 70 499 24 202 
Ph AO 32.60% | 12.65% | 5.12% | 16.22% | 2.94% | 20.96% | 1.01% | 8.48% 
aan aor 113 189 54 258 58 506 13 86 17 
Ps 8.67% | 14.49% | 4.14% | 19.79% | 4.46% | 38.80% | 1.00% | 6.60% | 1.30% 
ee pore 185 355 138 318 120 947 24 249 59 
2 o 7.72% | 14.82% | 5.76% | 13.28% | 5.01% | 39.54% | 1.00% | 10.39% | 2.46% 
174 588 204 310 437. =| ~+«+2,281 — eae 51 
1930 4,593 | 3790 | 12.80% | 640% | 6.75% | 9.51% | 49.66% | 2.42% | 7.56% | 1.11% 
6 Year | 1913 | 3,061 2,332 1,295 2,160 1,14? 4,603 305 975 140 
Average 13 | i420 | 14.56% | 8.09% | 13.49% | 7.13% | 28.75% | 1.90% | 6.09% 87% 















































Ernest was a past master at the art 


OU know how it is when those 

breezes the poets call vagrant are 

whispering in the pines, and the 

dogwood is in bloom. The old rod 
is newly wrapped and varnished, and 
there is a new pawl in the reel, which 
has been all oiled up and everything. 
You know. You've pined around and 
hinted to the wife that you were fagged 
out—that the grind had got your goat. 
Oh, yes, you have! And so have I. 

Well, the breezes were just like that 
The sap had risen in the trees. The 
weather had all the trimmings of pisca- 
torial heaven. And then I got the letter: 
“Come to Florida. The bass are eatin’ 
‘em up on Lake Helen Blazes. One boat 
caught and returned to the lake (he was 
careful to say) eighty big-mouths in one 
day, and a three-pounder is small— 
just a minnow.” 

You've had letters like that. I dont 
care how old you are or how well you 
can lie about your own fish; somehow 
you always feel, in your heart, that the 
other fellow is telling the honest truth. 
It sounds plausible enough when he tells 
it. And oh, how you want to believe it! 

Nor was that all. One boat, with my 
good friend Ernest Johnson as skipper, 
took 105 kingfish in one day, the largest 
being 40% pounds. This was an eight- 
year record in the Fort Lauderdale 
tournament, and the betting was twenty 
to one it would win the silver trophy— 
and it did. It was fishing time in Florida. 

This was all terrible enough to a busy 
scribbler just two jumps ahead of the 
sheriff, but there was one final straw 
“Ernest and I,” said the special-delivery 
letter, “are leaving Daytona Beach on 
Monday morning and going to Sebastian 
Inlet. Light tackle on channel bass and 
sea-trout and other husky beauties that 
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are mad and hungry! 
You can spend the 
night at Ernest’s camp 
and fish Helen Blazes 
Tuesday. There’s no 
need to wire me be- 
cause I know that you 
are coming.” 

Was I on fire? Oh, 
boy! I hadn't damp- 
ened a line in over four months, but my 
tackle was ready, and two hours later 
I was on the road. 

Of course, you aren’t interested in the 
fact that I drove all of Sunday night, 
not even thinking of a bed, but it will 
prove that I was badly infected with the 
fishing fever and needed the water cure. 
The sun and I arrived at Sebastian Inlet 
at the same time Monday morning. This 
inlet is a break in the eastern barrier of 
Indian River, south of Melbourne, 
Florida. 

Seldom have I seen a wilder, more 
beautiful fishing spot on the salt. Great 
emerald rollers, misty with froth, roared 
a regal welcome and beat a ceaseless 
tattoo on the piles of dark granite 
thrown up to protect the shore-line. 
They raced in, one after another, like 
skirmish lines of soldiers in double time, 
until they broke in immense smothers of 
foam as they met the smoother water of 
the river over the bar. Their edges tore 
at the rock mass hungrily, crashing in 
wild abandon, then draining away in 
mad futility, while others took their 
places to carry on the ceaseless struggle 
of wearing down even the stern resis- 
tance of the man-placed stone. 

There is a wild challenge in the sea 
that appeals to the primitive in a fisher- 
man in a way that fresh-water fishing 
never can. True, salt-water fishing lacks 
the fine finesse of trout angling or the 
accurate and skilful work of the bass 
fisherman, but there is something about 
the salt that stirs the blood, that wakes 
some racial memory far back—vague, 
unknown, indescribable. And it is the 
primitive urge, the racial instinct, which 
dates back to a time long before re- 
corded history, that makes of almost 
every man a fisherman at heart. 





a Clothespin 


Taking vicious battiers from salt water with 


a fresh-water rig 


By ELMER I. RANSOM 


One look at the mighty surge of the 
sea at Sebastian Inlet, and I knew that 
my long trek was going to be worth 
while. Regardless of the fish, the very 
glory of the place itself was ample rec- 
ompense. 

There were four of us in the party: 
my old comrade of army and pre-army 
days, George Schmidt, the kind of man 
it is a joy to be afield or afloat with; 
Ernest Johnson, angler pre-eminent, 
whose greatest ambition it is to fish 
every day in the year and yet never be 
away from work; Wylie, a new acquain- 
tance but a staunch and ardent fisher- 
man, and I. In one thing only could I 
match them—in my love of the sport. 

The fishing was of a type that I had 
never done before, consequently it was 
doubly interesting. We had shrimp, just 
in case the fish wouldn’t take artificial 
bait, but the mainstay of the trip was 
a home-made clothes pin plug. This is 
so called from the fact that a clothes- 
pin was properly whittled to resemble 
nothing on earth or in the waters there- 
of. It was weighted at the forward end 
and had two treble hooks attached. A 
small screw eye on top of the forward 
end of the plug held a wire leader eight- 
een inches long, to the far end of which 
was attached a swivel. The plug was 
painted white for three-fourths of its 
length, the fore or head part being a 
light yellow. It measured about two and 
a half inches. 


HREE of us used regular fresh- 
water tackle, such as we would use 
on the following day for big-mouth 
black bass in Lake Helen Blazes. I 
started fishing with a light steel rod four 
and a half feet long, but switched later 
to split bamboo. George and Ernest used 
steel rods entirely, while Wylie, disdain- 
ing the use of plugs, stuck to what is 
known locally as a cracker outfit. This 
is a jointed, home-made rod of calcutta 
bamboo, with a salt-water reel of small 
capacity. Our lines were hard-braided 
silk of eighteen-pound test. 
I had much—oh, so very much—to 
learn. This is said with all humility, for 
those boys are fishermen from top to toe 

















Ernest was the first one to get a line 
in the water. I knew, from his initial 
cast, that here was a fisherman worthy 
of emulation. Not until the following 
day at Helen Blazes, however, was I to 
learn of his real skill. His second cast 
went far out beyond the white water that 
curled around the rocks. He allowed the 
plug to settle for several seconds; it 
must have gone almost to the bottom. 
Then he executed a double snap of the 
rod tip. The first snap was a short one, 
evidently intended to straighten the bait 
and pull it a few inches; the second, 
which followed immediately, was longer 
and more deliberate. It looks easy. It 
also looks easy when the Bambino hits 
one into the bleachers. 


ITH the second snap the line 

tightened. Ernest struck hard, and 
the reel whined its protest. The little 
whip-like rod of rapier steel bent in a 
full arc, and shortly a fine ten-pound 
sea-trout was on the shore. 

“First blood,” he laughed. “Get go- 
ing, boys! They’re here today.” 

Just at this moment a boat approached 
the inlet from the river side and an- 
chored. Its lone occupant picked up a 
rod and began casting into the heavy 
swells before they broke. 

“See that chap? He’s a professional 
fisherman,” said Ernest, “making a living 
on what he catches. He uses nothing 
but a plug.” 

I smiled. They could kid me, of 
course, but this was going too far. There 
was no concentration of fish anywhere 
that would allow a man to make a living 
by fishing, day in and day out, with 
artificial bait. But it was true! He did 
exactly that, as I verified later, and he 
was not the only one along the coast. 
Think of a place, friends, where the fish 
always strike (or almost always); where 
a man can make a good living by selling 
the fish he catches on an artificial min- 
now. It surely makes one’s mouth water. 


On a Clothespin Plug 


And before the day was over I was to 
learn that even an inexpert piscator like 
myself could have done it. You have 
heard of a paradise of fishing for the 
fisherman? This was it! 

For the first hour I had a rather 
stormy time. I was unaccustomed to 
casting with a leader, and the rod I was 
using was entirely unfamiliar. This re- 
sulted in innumerable back-lashes. Each 
one brought a jeer from any of my 
companions who, unluckily for me, 
caught sight of my predicament. 

“Hey, buddy, can’t you fish?” called 
Ernest after one particularly bad snarl. 

He was bringing in what was evidently 
a good one, and I stopped to watch his 
perfect technique. Much to my surprise, 
I found that on a single cast he had 
hooked two fish, one on each set of 
hooks. One was a blue running better 
than two pounds, and the other a crevallé 
of about the same weight. This, inci- 
dentally, was the first time I had seen 
two fish of different species hooked on 
the same plug at the same time. In a 
few minutes Ernest duplicated his dou- 
ble with two crevallé. 


CORN not the salt-water jack, or 
crevallé. He is not so good in the 

pan, but for his weight there are few 
fish that will outfight him at the end of 
a light bamboo or steel rod. I know I 
am taking a chance in saying this be- 
cause he is despised by the fishermen 
using shrimp for bait. They want the 
small channel bass or the sea-trout. My 
desire was to fish; the handling of a 
fighting bunch of devilment in the form 
of a crevallé is all of that. 

Before ten o'clock it was apparent 
that we had all the fish we could use, 
and Ernest passed the word to throw all 
others back that were not too badly 
hurt to live. This was as it should be, for 
without being preachy I think all sports- 
men will agree that the taking of game 
fish that cannot be used is inexcusable. 


These instructions did not dampen 
our ardor a bit. Wylie took two very 
large sheephead on shrimp. We kept 
these on account of their excellence in 
the pan. Then Ernest hooked the first 
channel bass of the day, a beautiful 
bronzed creature with a spotted tail. Fe 
weighed about seven pounds. 


FTER all, the channel bass is my fa- 
vorite of the salt-water fish. I have 
taken them from Florida to North Caro- 
lina and have caught them up to fifty 
pounds—great bronzed aristocrats that 
fight to a finish; game, fair, difficult. And 
when this gleaming little beauty came in 
on that light tackle, he proved a worthy 
son of his heavier sires. Not until the last 
turn of the reel—aye, even as he lay 
gasping and gleaming in the morning 
sunshine—he was still fighting, a fish to 
delight the heart of any sportsman. 
Gently and carefully we unhooked him 
and returned him to the briny with in- 
structions to grow larger. 

In one continuous stream we caught 
fish. Some of them I knew; others I 
had never seen before, and in the keen 
excitement of the fishing I did not stop 
to identify them. We had sea-trout, ‘long 
spotted fellows weighing from six to 
twelve pounds; channel bass (or school 
bass, as we know the smaller fish farther 
north along the coast) running up to 
nine pounds; blues up to five pounds 
and lesser fry. 

On every cast that was properly made 
I hooked a fish. Many were not properly 
made, and Ernest was taking two fish to 
my one, but that was no disgrace. His 
cast was perfect every time; his manip- 
ulation of the rod tip seemed to stir the 
fighting spirit of all those denizens of 
Sebastian Inlet. Long before noon those 
fighting devils had knocked every bit of 
paint from his lure. Even my own 
clothes pin was entirely innocent of 
paint later in the afternoon. It had not 
been rubbed off (Continued on page 85) 


You have heard of a paradise for the fisherman? This was it! 














CuHina SNIPE 


Sport with the scatter-gun in the Summer Palace of Chinese emperors 


Notre—There are no laws, except the 
unwritten ones, governing the shoot- 
ing of game and game birds in China. 
As regards migratory birds, spring 
shooting is the rule. However, condi- 
tions there are much different than 
in this country, where such a state 
of affairs would soon wipe out every 
vestige of our wildfowl. In China the 
wildfowl are slaughtered by native 
market hunters who kill with every 
device the human brain can invent. 
Yet if the total bag were spread over 
the entire area where wildfowl may 
be found, it would pass unnoticed, so 
great is the field and so vast the 
feathered horde. 


HERE is a walled enclosure 
containing approximately 
twelve square miles situated 
eight miles west of Peking, or 
Peiping, as it is now termed by the 
Nationalist Government. This place 
is known as Yuan Ming Yuan. It is 
the site of the Italian Summer Pal- 
ace built by the Jesuit priests for 
the Emperor Chiien Lung. The 
country rises into gentle hills, and 
advantage was taken of the natural 
surface of the land to create a series 
of lakes and pools connected by a 
network of rivulets and canals. Dur- 
ing Britain’s war with China (1860) 
the palaces, said to have been thirty 
in number, were completely de- 
stroyed, and since then the place 
has been entirely neglected. The 
pools and canals are choked with 
‘reeds and aquatic growth to such an ex- 
tent that they may be negotiated by a 
man on foot if he is careful. During the 
proper seasons, snipe are there in swarms. 
For years this happy hunting ground 
was a diplomatic secret closely guarded 
by the sporting element of the British 
Legation—after the fashion of snipe 
shooters the world over. By mere luck 
I stumbled upon it one day in winter 
while shooting over a bit of open marsh- 
land in the vicinity. This marsh, by 
the way, is another secret—a place 
that never freezes due to large springs 
which rise there. It harbors a goodly 
flock of mallards and teal throughout 
the winter. 
Attracted by a break in the wall and 
a glimpse of old ruins, I scrambled over. 
Immediately it was as though I had en- 
tered another world—a world of silence 
and age. Great heaps of fallen masonry 
lay all about among a tangle of thorns 
and weeds. Here a bit of wall was still 
standing, there a shattered pillar of del- 
icately chiseled marble—ruins that were 
ruins more than sixty years ago. 
A paved pathway led me along a 
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The ultimate prize of the day 


By HENRY F. KRENZ 





fronted geese 


frozen rivulet which wound about among 
the hillocks. Over all lay a powdering 
of snow, and an intricate pattern of rab- 
bit tracks intrigued the eye. A brownish 
streak, faintly glimpsed, left the delicate 
footprints of a fox. In the maze of a 
rock garden—where beauties of the Im- 
perial harem once laughed and sang—a 
brace of partridge rocketed up on thun- 
derous wings. The ensuing crash of my 
shotgun seemed blasphemy of the most 
profane sort. 


HIS ruin is said to have rivaled— 

even excelled—the Summer Palace 
at Marseilles. After much meandering 
amidst a silent wilderness of past splen- 
dor, the little path brought me down to 
a considerable body of water, a circular 
lake perhaps a mile in diameter. In the 
center rose three tiny, precipitous is- 
lands which were covered with the ruins 
of a palace that once stood there. From 
an open stretch near the shote a dozen 
mallards splattered up from the water 
and strung themselves in stirring artis- 
try against the evening sky, heading for 
the lake at Wan Hsiao Shan. 


a brace of white- 


It was here that the full possi- 
bilities of the place dawned upon 
me. From a rise I looked out across 
a labyrinth of shallow pools and 
waterways, all neatly tucked away 
among the miniature hills, each 
pond a shallow basin with a guard- 
ing rim of higher ground about it. 
What a place for snipe! 

Every Sunday during the remain- 
ing months of winter Luder, Frank 
and I explored the enclosure from 
end to end, seeking out all the hid- 
den pockets and corners until we 
had a mental map of its intrica- 
cies. And a delightful task that was, 
for there were always a few par- 
tridge to be found, as well as the 
little solitary button quail of the 
district; hares were fat and plenti- 
ful, while an occasional flock of teal 
or mallard came our way in all the 
glory of heavy winter plumage. And 
unless you have shot him in like 
circumstances, wintering in the 
north with plenty of feed in open 
spring-fed waters, you can’t imag- 
ine what a splendid bird a big drake 
mallard can be. 


AME the spring with the break- 

ing up of the river ice and the 
great wildfowl migration. Days of 
rush and excitement; of wild drives 
over crazy roads before dawn to 
where the Hun Ho, a turgid angry 
river, foamed between ice-rimmed 
shores. There to greet the sanguine 
dawn shiveringly from frozen pits in the 
river bank until our blood was heated 
by the sonorous chant of wild geese as 
skein after skein, line upon line, they 
came honking in to the river. I have seen 
geese in such vast numbers there that 
all formation was lost and they resem- 
bled nothing so much as a confused 
swarm of bees—deafening the ears with 
their clangor. Later there were other 
days when we lay in scanty blinds be- 
side our muddy dogs and took toll from 
the feathered ranks of ducks that swept 
up that same river, now free of ice and 
lazy in the sunlight. 

Then, as the flight thinned out to a 
mere dribble of tail-enders, the talk 
turned to more immediate shooting 
grounds and to the snipe which began 
to appear in the markets. We three 
maintained an unholy quiet with regard 
to our new find and listened fearfully for 
any chance remark that might indicate 
some other hunter’s knowledge of the 
place. Apparently no one had any 
thought of it as a shooting ground, and 
we even began to doubt ourselves. Per- 
haps there would be no snipe there after 











all. One never can tell what that gay 
phantom will do. He turns up his nose 
at spots which should attract any rea- 
sonable-minded snipe and betakes him- 
self to the most unlikely places. 

Luder became quite skeptical about it. 
“Seems to me,” he remarked, “that 
some one would have discovered it long 
ago. With rice paddy all about, it’s rea- 
sonable to suppose a dozen hunters have 
dropped over the wall to investigate.” 


HEREFORE, it was with rather 

mixed emotions that we drove up 
to the entrance gateway one fine April 
morning. It was a splendid day—clear 
sky, no mist, and a breeze from the west 
which would greatly assist us when, and 
if, we found snipe. So dour had we be- 
come that the only enthusiast among us 
was my good dog Nell, a cross-bred 
North China dog which I used for every 
purpose. She was in fine trim after a 
strenuous wildfowling season. 

As a usual thing, dogs in a snipe marsh 
are worse than useless unless used solely 
for retrieving, when they are frequently 
invaluable. Nell was the only dog I have 
ever known who thoroughly enjoyed 
working snipe. A good, fast pointer when 
partridge and pheasant were on the 
board, she would assume a steady jog- 
ging trot when after snipe, beating back 
and forth right merrily through mud and 
water until some faint odor from the 
almost scentless body would stop her. 
Then she would advance warily for a 
few paces, her nose sniffing here and 
there, high and low, ears cocked in a 
most ludicrous manner, eyes fairly bulg- 
ing. Finally her stub of a tail (we in- 
variably dock our dogs in China) would 
stiffen, and she would send back implor- 
ing glances which fairly shouted “Hurry! 
Hurry!” the while she gave a perfect 
imitation of a dog standing on thin ice. 
Occasionally she came to a bona fide 
field-trial point, but the above was her 
usual practice when on snipe—and we 


China Snipe 

could always be sure of finding birds. 

As we disembarked from Luder’s 
“Bug,” an eight-gnat-power English car 
with special accommodations for dogs, a 
flurry of feathered darts shot overhead 
and pitched down inside the wall with a 
heart-thrilling “scaipe, scaipe.” With 
joyful exclamations we hastily snapped 
guns together. Having quickly sorted 
out a half dozen beaters and shell car- 
riers from among the mob of natives 
who had gathered from curiosity, we 
hurried through the gate. Nell danced on 
before, her stump tail vibrating happily. 

At the first pond, or rather swamp 
hole, we adopted the usual tactics when 
shooting snipe in China. That is, we 
formed a line with the guns about fifty 
paces apart, the intervals being covered 
by beaters and carriers. This prevents 
walking past the close-lying ones, which 
is done more frequently than one sus- 
pects, since snipe will often lie in cover 
while several shots are fired over them. 
In fact, I think the report of a gun at 
close range will cause a snipe to “freeze.” 

The ordinary snipe of China is pre- 
sumably of the European species, being 
a trifle larger than the Wilson’s snipe. 
Sportsmen call these birds winter snipe. 
Another species, known as spring snipe, 
is smaller and an exceedingly close dupli- 
cate of the Wilson’s. Then there is the 
so-called pintail snipe, which weighs an 
ounce or so more than the other two. 


RRIVING about the same time as 
these but scattered infrequently 
here and there among the flight is a 
wonderful fellow almost as large as a 
woodcock. This bird has a slightly short- 
er bill than the others. Its plumage has 
a strange olive-green tint with a slight 
iridescence to the head and wing coverts. 
We of North China call him the solitary 
snipe because of his habits, but farther 
south I have heard him termed the Java 
snipe. 
Last of the flight and most beautiful 


of them all is the painted snipe, which 
carries on his quick wings a design of 
oval black spots so regularly and dis- 
tinctly placed as to appear painted 
there. Just before and during the mating 
season the males have bright red heads, 
but though I have shot a number of 
painted snipe in autumn I have never 
seen a red head at that time. They are 
fairly rare, a bag containing four or five 
being most unusual. 

Although the first pool was literally 
alive with snipe, we made a miserable 
showing. They jumped from every bit 
of cover, and we missed repeatedly. 
After shooting at least thirty times, we 
had only five snipe. 

“And I thought I could shoot snipe,” 
wailed Frank dolefully, as we climbed 
out on the farther bank. 

Luder was swearing heart-brokenly in 
German. 


HEN, as a sort of final mark of 

derision, three snipe dropped down 
from the sky and fluttered into the reed 
stumps within thirty yards of us. 

“Listen, you chaps,” said Luder. 
“We're going out there and walk those 
beggers up, and we'll kill those snipe— 
bang-bang-bang—just like that.” 

Wading abreast, we put them up at 
ten paces, and the three broke cover 
simultaneously, darting straight away. 
The guns came up together, the reports 
blended, and the snipe fell in that quick, 
wing-folded manner which means a clean 
kill. We felt much better after that. To 
help matters, a nice double fell to my 
gun when Nell flushed a brace of jacks 
among a rubble of fallen masonry—a 
queer place for a snipe. 

Then in much better spirits we cross- 
ed a low ridge to the next pond and 
found it a spot to fill the soul of any 
snipe hunter with joy. Footing for the 
pedestrian consisted of a series of grass 
tufts anywhere from four to twenty feet 
apart, the space (Continued on page 50) 


Snipe furnished the quintessence of shotgun sport. A ruined bridge in the background 











DORADO 


Feeding North American black-bass tackle to South American fishes 


T is a difficult job for a man to write 

a fishing story after a Bororo Indian 

has just come in, excited and out of 

breath, and announced that a big 
jaguar killed a steer last night at Presi- 
dente corral. However, mail boats are 
few and far between in the interior of 
Brazil; so, in spite of the expectant look 
on the faces of some ten hounds scat- 
tered around me, the “tiger” tracks will 
have to wait. If anything comes of them, 
I'll let you know. 

When I sailed from New York on De- 
cember 26, 1930, I had 
just nineteen hundred 
and thirty-one things on 
my mind. As chief dog 
wrangler, film director 
and official scribe of the 
Matto Grosso Expedi- 
tion it was up to me to 
see that nothing along 
these lines was forgot- 
ten—from worm medi- 
cine and carbon paper 
to scrip and bandages. 
But through it all, I 
managed to remember 
fishing tackle—lots of it. 

I recall that when I 
was glancing through the 
contents of the two 
tackle boxes, there seemed to be an 
amazing amount of leader wire. When 
I came to the fishing, I discovered that 
the first thing of importance in Brazilian 
fishing is wire. It seems to me that 
everything in Brazil is sharp—from the 
teeth of the piranhas and the thorns of 
the trees to the knives of the peons! At 
any rate, all the fish I have been able 
to find had mouths chock-full of teeth. 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


During the 2,000-mile trip up the 
Paraguay River from Montevideo I ex- 
perimented with all kinds of fish and all 
kinds of lures. I do not say “bait,” for 
the word has become obnoxious to me. 
It has come to mean carne, carne and 
more carne. In case you don’t know, 
carne means meat, and all the way up 
the river the natives thought me crazy 
because I did not use carne. When I 
would appear with a plug, spoon or 
wobbler, I was immediately advised to 
try carne. Every one shook their heads 





Every one shook his head at my North American foolishness 


in disgust at my North American fool- 
ishness. “What fish,” they would ask, 
“would be fool enough to bite a piece of 
wood or a piece of metal?” 

To cap it all, no fish did! That is, for 
a while no fish did. In the lower part of 
the river there seemed to be no game 
fish. The deck-hands caught huge catfish 
—of three varieties—when we would 
stop, and of course used carne. I caught 








nothing. Then one day, when we were 
tied up at some small port, I tied into 
something on my own hook and with 
my own hook. It came out almost at 
once, savagely and with a great burst 
of speed. 

“Ai!” yelled the peons from the bank. 
“Dorado!” 

This was my introduction to the gam- 
est fish I have found so far in any fresh 
water. He looks like a cross between a 
black bass and a salmon, and he has tar- 
ponic inclinations. He does it all—leaps, 
runs, sulks, bulldogs— 
and he hates to come 
into a boat worse than 
any fish I ever saw! 


HIS particular do- 
rado happened to be 
a small one. I do not 
mean a small fish; I 
mean a small dorado, for 
they go to fifty or sixty 
pounds and perhaps more. 
This one weighed about 
eight, but he was plenty 
of fun on the light rod 
I was using. I landed him 
finally, to the profound 
amazement of the popu- 
lation, who had gathered 
at the wharf. Immediately my box of 
wood and metal lures became the object 
of great interest and admiration.#Small, 
naked Indian boys prodded around in 
the tray of brightly colored plugs, while 
their parents examined the silk line and 
shook their heads incredulously at its 
strength. 
Now that the ice was broken, I began 
to catch. fish consistently. At Porto 
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Fellow fishermen, it is a beautiful country teeming with fighting fish 














Dorado 


He was a small one, weighing only about eight pounds, but plenty of fun 


Esperanza a small creek flowed into the 
river. In the mouth of this creek I took 
five dorados weighing up to twelve 
pounds and down to five. 

Another day’s journey up the river, we 
stopped at a cattle ranch to take on a 
load of salt beef, locally called xarque 
(jerky). Here I had my first experience 
with piranhas. At the end of the chute, 
where the blood from the butcher pen 
flowed into the river, the piranhas struck 
savagely at any sort of plug or spoon. 
I lost four plugs, two spoons and a pork- 
rind wobbler within an hour. The hooks 
were bitten off other plugs, and I mean 
just that. These hooks were not pulled 
out; they were bitten off cleanly. Also, 
large chunks were bitten out of the plug 
itself. In all I caught about fifty piranhas 
and only three dorados. Two of the latter 
were badly mutilated by piranhas be- 
fore I could land them. 

This piranha is the curse of the Bra- 
zilian rivers. He is not a large fish, being 
about the size of a rock bass, but he has 
terribly strong jaws and teeth. Any man, 
bird or animal that falls into the water 
where these little devils have gathered 
is in serious trouble—especially so if 
crippled and bleeding. A school of piran- 
has will turn a fat cow into a clean 
skeleton in forty-five minutes. It is com- 
mon to see cows with their teats bitten 
off, their tails bitten off and their legs 
scarred—just from grazing in the over- 
flowed pantanal. 

On a recent jaguar hunt, one of our 
hounds had two toes bitten off and an- 
other lost part of his tail while swim- 
ming a lagoon in pursuit of a jaguar. 
The piranha is a real menace, and prac- 





tically all the other fish in the rivers 
have ragged, scarred tails, due to the 
fierce attacks of piranhas. 

On reaching Descalvados, a large cat- 
tle ranch where we will make our head- 
quarters for the next year, I talked over 
the fishing possibilities with John Ram- 
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The gamest fish I have ever found in fresh 
water 





on the light rod I was using 


say, the owner. He tipped me off to a 
particularly fine dorado hole—a place 
where the river cut in around an island. 
Here there is real fast water, which 
dorados like, and here I have had, and 
am going to have, some marvelous fish- 
ing. So far, fifteen pounds is top weight, 
but later, when the water is lower and 
the fish come back into the main river 
from the tributaries and swamps, it 
should be possible to destroy a lot of 
good tackle. 

There are approximately three million 
acres within the boundaries of Descal- 
vados, containing rivers, lakes and small 
streams. The fish in these places do not 
know the difference between a wooden 
plug, an artificial mouse, or a feathered 
minnow. They are ignorant fish com- 
pared with bass in certain lakes I know 
of in Michigan, where one old mosshead 
says to another, “What do you think of 
that new scale-finish No. 432?” But the 
Brazilian fish are game, and they are all 
well equipped with teeth. Scale finish, 
natural finish, or any other finish looks 
alike to them; and when they get 
through with a plug, it has no particular 
finish—in fact, it’s a total loss. 


HERE is one fish especially that 

has the most wicked jaws I have 
ever looked at. He is a long, racily built 
chap of a silvery blue color and he’s 
called a pira-cashor. This means dogfish, 
but he is not in the least like our dog- 
fish. He is a gamy fellow and does some 
fancy high jumping. I caught one about 
thirty inches long weighing five pounds 
or more, and out of curiosity I dried his 
jaws. I have (Continued on page 58) 
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An Admiral and His Dog 


Don was a wonderful dog, and Admiral Rodman trained Lim to hunt, 
point and retrieve on board a battleship 


DMIRAL HUGH RODMAN is one 
of the most remarkable men I 
know. I have often wondered 
how one person, in a single span 
of life—he has passed the three score 
and ten milestone—could have done so 
many things, visited so many places, 
mastered a complex profession, such as 
a naval officer’s, and at the same time 
perfected himself in so many hobbies. 
Most Americans of today have read 
in a casual way about Admiral Hugh 
Rodman, formerly Commander-in-Chief 
of our Pacific Fleet, the Naval Adviser 
to President Harding when the Presi- 
dent made his trip to Alaska in 1923, 
and Commander of our Battleship 
Forces that operated during the World 
War with the British Grand Fleet in the 
North Sea. Aside from his distinguished 
official record, which reveals him as an 
outstanding leader from midshipman to 
full admiral, he has followed with equal 
success all his hobbies. He was a great 
athlete—a heavyweight boxer at An- 
napolis, a crack swimmer, a tennis play- 
er, a fine marksman, winner of a Pacific 
Coast casting contest—and is now an 
excellent golfer. In addition he is an 
amateur naturalist and has made many 
scientific explorations to study fauna all 
over the world, especially from the point 
of view of one interested in the conser- 
vation, propagation and restoration of 
wild life of all kinds. 
Besides all this the Admiral is an ac- 
complished musician. He was a leader of 





the midshipman band in his day and can 


play for you right now, on any one of 
several musical instruments, with or 
without notes, anything from the 
Samoan national air to the great com- 
posers’ classics. A classmate tells a story 
about his substituting, when a junior 
officer, as a flutist in one of the famous 
symphony orchestras until caught in the 
act by his naval superiors; and on an- 
other occasion, when a youngster, he 
was recognized, although disguised with 
a false face, as one of a quartet of zither 
players in a restaurant in Washington, 
D. C. In the Navy he took great in- 
terest in the organization and training 
of some of the best bands the fleet ever 
produced. 

Vicariously I have journeyed with him 
on scientific, hunting and fishing expe- 
ditions all over the world: landing trout 
and Alaska salmon or planting them for 
the first time in the New Zealand 
streams, where they now thrive; hunting 
all kinds of game—big, small, feathered 
and fur—in places where only adven- 
turers like him would dare trespass, and 
establishing game preserves and bird 
sanctuaries on Government lands under 
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Naval control. It will be of interest to 
American sportsmen to know that it was 
Lieut. Hugh Rodman, United States 
Navy, who, in the eighties, assisted 
Judge O. N. Denny, then Consul-Gen- 
eral at Shanghai, by arranging for the 
transportation to Puget Sound of four 
pairs of ring-necked Chinese pheasants. 
These birds were planted on Protection 
Island, and from them grew up a breed- 
ing stock that was subsequently trans- 
planted so successfully throughout the 
state of Washington. To me Admiral 
Rodman is most interesting as a dog 
lover, relating experiences with his many 
hunting dogs which accompanied him 
ashore and afloat for almost a half cen- 
tury. 

It is very true that old-time sports- 
men who have owned, trained and loved 
dogs usually like to tell their fellow dog- 
lovers a story of that one dog—the 
really greatest dog that ever served a 
master. You have heard their eulogies— 
at the field trials, at the bench shows, 
or while sitting around the big open 
fireplace at the duck club. 

Yet I had never heard the story of the 
Admiral’s “greatest dog.” Perhaps it was 
an old pointer or setter that he had 
owned long years ago down at Frankfort, 
before leaving home for Annapolis. He 
still keeps his bird dogs in Kentucky, 
his native state, where he goes to shoot 
quail. 

One day luck was with me. “I'll tell 
you the story of the greatest bird dog I 
ever shot over,” said my friend the Ad- 
miral. “I trained him on quail aboard 
ship while making passage from Yoko- 
hama, Japan, to Alaska.” 

I wish I could repeat the story of Don 
in the Admiral’s inimitable way, but 
I'll do the best I can. 


" HROUGHOUT my active service 

in the Navy,” he began, “my dogs 
—I usually kept at least a couple of bird 
dogs—accompanied me ashore and afloat. 
I soon found out that there is no better 
place to train a young dog than on board 
ship. You have him there, completely 
under your control at all hours. Starting 
out with a puppy, I’d use a low stool 
upon which I’d make him sit while I 
gave him orders. Perched up on a stool, 
with his mind focused, he soon realized 
that he was there for a purpose—to un- 
derstand and execute my orders. Using a 
moderately toned voice always, I would 
start with simple words that I wanted 
him to understand: such as his name, 
which meant to him that he must give 
me his attention; ‘charge,’ to lie down; 
‘chow,’ for food; ‘steady,’ to stand where 
he was; ‘go back,’ to return to our state- 


room—I say ‘our,’ for my dogs always 
shared my room with me—‘fetch,’ to 
bring me a glove or a ball, and so on. 

“T used to do the actual feeding my- 
self, especially of a puppy, to gain the 
affection that a dog will invariably show 
a good master. With a little patience and 
kindness, you can also reach a dog’s 
heart through his stomach, and at feed- 
ing time work in a lot of good instruc- 
tion. 

“But to get back to the story of my 

good dog Don. In the summer of 1899, 
I took advantage of an opportunity to 
follow a hobby—love of natural history 
—by accepting a detail for duty as Ex- 
ecutive Officer and Navigator on board 
the United States Fish Commission 
Steamer Albatross, which was working 
at that time with a scientific expedition 
headed by Prof. Alexander Agassiz, the 
noted naturalist. He had a very different 
theory from Darwin’s regarding the 
evolutionary formation of the coral 
atolls of the South Seas. 
% E spent some months down there 
and then worked north along the 
south coast of Japan, after visiting many 
of the islands from Marquesas to Guam. 
In Yokohama I had a friend named 
Laffin, an American who had married a 
Japanese. Laffin was a ship-chandler. His 
business naturally brought him into in- 
timate contact with many naval officers, 
of whom he seemed to be very fond. 
Laffin was a great sportsman. He was 
especially fond of bird dogs. 

“One day while he was showing me 
through his kennels I saw something that 
struck my fancy—a young Gordon set- 
ter that any experienced dog man would 
have picked out at a glance as a prom- 
ising hunting dog. He was about four 
months old, black and tan, with one 
peculiar marking, a frosted muzzle. 

“The day before we were to sail, 
Laffin came aboard to say good-by to 
me. He told me that he was going to 
give me the Gordon puppy I had ad- 
mired so much. Remembering a con- 
versation I had had a short time before 
with the captain of the ship, then Com- 
mander Moser, regarding an officer’s 
accepting gifts from contractors, I hes- 
itated about taking the pup, although I 
had done nothing other than suggest to 
the paymaster aboard that Laffin was a 
reliable man. 

“I decided first to explain the situa- 
tion to Commander Moser. After I had 
made my plea, he looked at me, his face 
expressionless, and said: ‘Rodman, I’ve 
always had implicit faith in your hon- 
esty, but’—there was a twinkle in his 
eye as he finished—‘I wouldn’t trust you 
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An Admiral and His Dog 


Admiral Rodman loved his dogs. This picture shows mutual admiration, loyalty and affection 


out of my sight when there is a bird 
dog involved.’ As he walked away, he 
called back to me: ‘Bring the pup 
aboard. He might be a valuable addi- 
tion to the crew.’ 

“I went down to the market and 
bought about three dozen live Japanese 
quail. In those days the Japs would 
catch the birds for the market by using 
strings covered with a mucilage-like sub- 
stance and suspended over known feed- 
ing grounds of the birds. 

“My shipmates were very much 
amused when I came aboard leading my 
pup and carrying a basket of quail. I ex- 
plained my plans to make a bird dog out 
of Don by training him to hunt and 
point quail aboard ship. Along the Alas- 
kan Coast I would need a hunting dog. 
The young ptarmigan would be just in 
season in August as we cruised down 
Bristol Bay and the Gulf of Alaska, 
studying the salmon problem and how to 
propagate them. 

“Don soon showed that he was a very 
astute student. Day by day I increased 
his vocabulary by a word or so. You 
could read in his big brown eyes the 
great kick he got out of understanding a 
new word. 

“He was about five months old when 
I decided that it was time to teach him 
what I meant by ‘Birds, Don! Birds!’ 
He almost had a fit that first day when 
I clipped the wings of one of the quail 


and released it in our stateroom. Instinc- 
tively he started to chase the bird, which 
was running around the floor seeking 
cover. But at the command ‘Steady!’ 
which he understood by this time, he 
would sit there on his training stool, 
glancing excitedly first at me and then 
at the quail. 

“Next I tried kim out by letting him 
down off the stool after the bird had dis- 
appeared behind a sofa pillow in the cor- 
ner. ‘Birds!’ I urged him on, and then 
‘Steady!’ when he had approached with- 
in three feet of the pillow. In a few 
lessons that five-months-old puppy would 
point one of those quail as if he were an 
old dog. He would stand there with a 
front paw tucked under his body, his tail 
as straight as a ramrod, and his lips and 
nostrils quivering as he scented the bird. 


“* AFTER using the stateroom as a 

training ground, I turned to other 
parts of the ship. At the command 
‘Birds, Don! Birds!’ he would break in- 
to action like a derby champion and 
chase from bow to stern—up and down 
from the bridge to the boiler rooms— 
looking for quail. I would tether them 
under a coil of rope, behind latticed 
ventilaters or in the wardrooms, but al- 
ways where he could get close enough 
to pick up the body scent. You should 
have seen him hunt! Sometimes he'd 
hunt for an hour before he found the 


bird, and point like a veteran until I 
picked up the quail. 

“He was about six months old the day 
I had the bluejackets lower a boat off 
Clark’s Point in Bristol Bay on the 
Alaskan Coast. It was likely-looking 
ptarmigan ground along that coast, and 
we were anxious for some fresh game. 
Young ptarmigan are wonderful eating 
in August, at which time the birds have 
about completed their growth. Another 
officer, Ensign (now Captain) Clarence 
S. Kempff, a good sportsman, accom- 
panied me. No sooner had we started 
inland through the coastal flats, which 
were covered with grass and low alders, 
than Don, casting off like an old-timer, 
suddenly paused a moment and began to 
make game. 

“ ‘Look at him!’ Kempff exclaimed. 

“He crept forward a few yards along 
a game trail and suddenly froze into a 
point that would have warmed the 
cockles of any dog fancier’s heart. Sure 
enough, it was a ptarmigan! Don stood 
steady to shot, which he had been taught 
to do aboard ship; and when I said 
‘Fetch!’ he raced forward and retrieved 
that dead bird as if he’d been doing it 
all his life. 

“During the rest of that summer and 
early fall, Don and I kept our mess sup- 
plied with all kinds of Alaskan feathered 
game from geese to jack-snipe. He was 
crazy about (Continued on page 56) 
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The Duck Depression 


Money must be raised. Will it be shell tax or license? 


HE boys are arguing. Every one 

admits we must have money to 

save the ducks. Yet the conserva- 

tionists cannot agree as to the best 
methods of obtaining the cash. They are 
debating, and while this debating goes on 
nothing is being done. 

In the January issue of Fietp & 
STREAM was printed an article on the 
duck situation by Seth Gordon, President 
of the American Game Association. The 
title of this article was “Ducks or De- 
bates?” It contended that what we need 
now is ducks, not a lot of discussion. 
From the evidence before him Mr. Gor- 
don felt that the duck situation is too 
serious to permit further discussion and 
investigation as to ways and means. The 
time for long-drawn-out arguments has 
passed. 

There is a duck shortage. The situation 
is serious. To remedy conditions and pro- 
tect the breeding stock we must have 
money. To reflood breeding areas and 
purchase existing marshes to be main- 
tained for all time to come will take much 
money. It was Mr. Gordon’s contention 
that the only way this could be raised 
quickly was through a bond issue to be 
retired by funds secured through a Fed- 
eral license to hunt migratory birds. 

The American Game Association has 
consistently held for the past ten years 
that a bill to conserve water areas, 
financed by a Federal hunting license, 
should be passed to perpetuate water- 
fowl shooting. Fretp & Stream has en- 
dorsed the policy of the American Game 
Association throughout its fight. In the 
last three months Fre_p & StreAm has 
spent a very considerable amount of 
money for publicity to bring the ques- 
tion properly before the migratory bird 
hunters of this country, and we are pre- 
pared to spend more money in the cam- 
paign to secure legislation that will safe- 
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guard the breeding stock of our waterfowl. 

Like the American Game Association, 
we believe that the time for debating 
this question has passed. Generally it is 
good policy to strike while the iron is 
hot. At the present time the waterfowl 
situation is acute; it is in the mind of 
every shotgun enthusiast. 

It was the intention of the American 
Game Association to introduce the li- 
cense bill the first day Congress con- 
vened. This would have given it a 
favorable place on the calendar. An ac- 
tive campaign in behalf of the proposed 
legislation was to be launched at once. 
The American Game Association -felt 
that the hunters of migratory birds in 
the United States would get behind the 
measure so promptly and with so much 
enthusiasm that Congress would pass it 
and pass it quickly. Fretp & Stream 
concurred in this belief. We have con- 
fidence in the sportsmen of America. The 
ballot that we have taken has shown us 
that in every community where duck 
hunting is participated in there are num- 
bers of men willing to give their time 
and money to secure the passage of this 
bill. Thousands and thousands of cou- 
pons endorsing the measure have been 
received. Any man who will take the 
time to sign a coupon expressing his 
willingness to pay a dollar for a Federal 
license to hunt migratory birds will also 
take the time, when called upon, to write 
his Congressman and Senators and get 
his friends to do the same. 


EGISLATION is passed because of 
public sentiment for it or because of 
cold logic. The license bill can be argued 
from both angles. The sentiment for it 
exists, and it is logical that no country 
would permit a natural resource to be 
completely destroyed through careless- 
ness or lack of proper action. It has been 


estimated by statisticians that one billion 
dollars per year is expended in the pur- 
suit and care of game and fish. 

Every one admits that there is a short- 
age of ducks this year. How great that 
shortage is no man can accurately say. 
It is the belief of competent men who 
have given this subject most careful 
thought and study that we are using up 
our capital, and using it fast. If such is 
the case, Fretp & STREAM again echoes 
Mr. Gordon’s sentiments that the time 
for debate has passed. 

And yet no bill has been introduced in 
Congress; no active campaign for any 
bill has actually been started at Wash- 
ington, nor will it be until the boys de- 
bate a while. The country is of one mind 
that we must have money, but leaders of 
conservation groups just can’t make up 
their minds how best to get it. 


ESTERDAY, December 2nd, the 

American Game Conference con- 
cluded a three-day session. The order of 
the day was debate. The duck question 
monopolized the show. Men from every 
section of this country and Canada dis- 
cussed ducks from the platform. Out in 
the cloakroom they almost came to 
blows. Game Commissioner A. E. Etter 
of Saskatchewan, a most capable gentle- 
man, with wide experience, stated as fol- 
lows: 

“I want you to try and visualize a 
strip of the province of Saskatchewan 
430 miles wide and approximately 150 
miles from north to south that is prac- 
tically devoid of water this year, an area 
in which. practically every duck that was 
hatched this year died before it reached 
maturity. Last year the situation was 
bad; the year before was bad enough; 
but this year the situation in the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan was disastrous to 
many species of waterfowl... . 


When ducks are not shot, they quickly become tame and the report goes out that the birds are plentiful 
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Widgeons, gadwalls and pintails along the Gulf Coast of Texas 


“Furthermore, I want to say to you 
men in all seriousness and with all the 
earnestness that I possess that I know 
for a fact that in the province of Sas- 
katchewan this year there were practi- 
cally no ducks raised to maturity in the 
strip of country that I just enumerated, 
150 miles by 430, which is the best duck- 
producing portion of the province. 


“FT DON’T mind going on record as say- 

ing that so far as all the ducks that 
were raised in Western Canada this year 
are concerned, they would not provide 
sufficient legal shooting for you people in 
the United States this year. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that we have been draw- 
ing on capital for the last three years as 
far as our duck shooting is concerned. 
Certainly this year practically every duck 
shot will be shot out of capital. 

“I want to say further that we have 
the same thing to contend with in West- 
ern Canada that you have here in the 
United States—misinformation, asser- 
tions that are not borne out by facts. 
In the province of Saskatchewan up to 
the tenth day of November the Govern- 
ment of the province was being besieged 
by shooters—I almost said sportsmen— 
who were contending that ducks were in 
the northern portion of the province in 
countless millions that had not yet come 
south, and a longer season was essential 
in order that the people of the southern 
portion of the province should have any 
shooting at all. What are the facts? 
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“On the eleventh day of November I 
went into this north country where the 
countless millions of ducks were still 
awaiting a migration to the south, and 
while I didn’t cover an awful lot of terri- 
tory, as a matter of fact I did cover a 
strip 200 miles wide and approximately 
40 miles from north to south. The most 
painstaking investigation revealed the 
following: 

“The hunters im that particular terri- 
tory had had no shooting this fall and, 
mark you, this is territory where count- 
less millions of ducks were still waiting 
to start their annual migration south. 
The people in that locality were com- 
plaining that they had had no duck shoot- 
ing this fall owing to scarcity of ducks. 


> EN and women, those are facts 

and not hearsay; and when any 
man or any woman tells you that we are 
all wrong as far as our estimate of the 
diminishing number of ducks is concern- 
ed, don’t you listen to them. I would to 
God for the sake of the migratory water- 
fowl that we were wrong in our expres- 
sions of opinion as to this scarcity of 
waterfowl. Nothing would please me bet- 
ter than to know from actual facts that 
I have been wrong for a year in preach- 
ing a scarcity of waterfowl both in sea- 
son and out of season... . 

“Tf this were the last thing that I were 
to say in this world, I want to go on 
record as saying that unless the sports- 
men of this continent get down to real, 











earnest business tomorrow morning and 
provide sufficient funds for the perpetua- 
tion of their sport—unless that is done 
and done immediately, then it doesn’t 
take a prophet to foresee the end of duck 
shooting on this continent, and it is com- 
ing a great deal sooner than most of you 
expect.” 

Game Commissioner Burnie Maurek 
of North Dakota followed Mr. Etter 
with such statements as these: 

“Tt is a known fact that the state of 
North Dakota is one of the outstand- 
ing breeding areas of waterfowl in the 
United States. Practically two-thirds of 
our state is composed of duck breeding 
grounds. I am going to touch briefly on 
a condition that has existed since last 
spring during the migration north. It was 
very noticeable that we didn’t have 50 
per cent of the birds that had migrated 
through my state a year previous. Many 
pot-holes that existed at that time were 
destroyed and devoid of ducks, which 
was something unheard of in my state 
previously. 


ps URING the summer unprecedent- 

ed drought has taken place, and 
about 90 per cent of our water area 
dried up and countless thousands of 
young ducks that hatched perished. Dur- 
ing the fall fair shooting was enjoyed in 
some of the concentration areas through- 
out our state, but the migration of north- 
ern birds—what we term Canadian birds 
—didn’t come (Continued on page 54) 
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Searching the Snow Screens 


Where the white-tailed buck is the sportsman’s greatest trophy 


se HEW! whew! 
whew!” 
buck, and between 
each blow I could 
detect the impatient stamp of 
a sharp hoof; but try as I 
would, I could not see that 


deer. Between us stretched a es 
screen of snow-laden bushes ts 
that limited the range of vision fe 
to a surprisingly few yards. In a iF 


fact, I was quite certain that 
the buck was no more than four 
rods distant, but not a glimpse 
of gray-brown hair could I get. 
The repeated blowing indicated 
that the deer was aware of my 
presence—probably had heard 
my cautious approach. A deer 
does not have particularly keen 
eyesight, and it seemed impos- 
sible that its gaze could have 
penetrated that thick snow 
screen. 

It was a moment fraught 
with suppressed excitement, for 
in these days of many hunters 
and highly educated deer one 
seldom gets so close to a wild 
buck in the open season. How- 
ever, that deer was as safe as 
though it had been a half mile 
away. One cannot shoot a deer 
unless he can see it, and it was 
impossible to see anything 
through that snow screen. Cau- 
tiously I began to move to one 
side, thinking maybe to find 
some tiny opening that I could 
peer through. 

Then I stepped on a dry stick 
which was under the snow. This 
broke with a sharp snap, where- 
upon the buck left that place. 

I could hear the “thrump, 
thrump, thrump” of his feet as they 
came down on the snow-covered leaves. 
The sound was punctuated by a hoarse 
snort at every jump. But even those high 
leaps did not take the buck up where I 
could see him, above the snow screen. 
So there was nothing to do but resume 
the trail and hope to overtake him in a 
more open section of the woods next 
time. 

Off and on all the fall I had been 
hunting deer on the leaves, sometimes 
dry leaves and sometimes wet, and all 
that time the deer had been outwitting 
me. During those days I had hoped and 
longed for snow. Then, thought I, my 
chances would be much better. Each deer 
that moved would leave a plain trail 
which would lead me to the thicket 
where he was hiding. Of course, there 
were tracks and trails on the leaves, but 
these had a way of petering out on some 
dry knoll and were rather difficult to 
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Binoculars will sometimes aid you in identifying 


suspicious-looking objects 


follow even at their best. So when there 
were but four days of the hunting season 
left, and a heavy rain turned to snow, 
covering the Connecticut Lake region 
with a soft, damp blanket, I felt that it 
was my time to get a deer. 


WAS already finding that this was 

more difficult than I had anticipated. 
The deer of these snowy woods was the 
same elusive creature that the deer of 
the earlier seasons had been. There 
seemed always to be some natural ad- 
vantage for him—now it was a snow 
screen behind which he could hide. Of 
course, there were the tracks—any num- 
ber of them—and I had no doubt that 
there was a deer at the other end of 
every trail, but this trail was a twisting 
and difficult avenue by which to ap- 
proach any creature that is as alert as 
the whitetail. 

The coming of the snow reduces the 


value of the deer’s protective 
coloration to a considerable ex- 
tent. A brown buck is much 
more conspicuous against the 
white snow than he had been 
against the brown leaves. The 
advantage to the hunter, how- 
ever, is far more than offset by 
the amount of snow that clings 
to the bushes and low branches 
after a fresh fall of damp snow. 
This forms an effective screen 
through which one could not 
see a deer, regardless of its col- 
or. However, if weather condi- 
tions are favorable, the snow 
will soon blow from the bushes 
or else melt and drip off, leav- 
ing the range of vision as broad 
as ever. The real advantage of 
the snow, however, lies in the 
fact that it receives and retains 
the impressions of the deer’s 
feet; and if you follow his trail 
persistently, it will lead you to 
his hiding place. 


HE deer is ever ready to 
adapt itself to changing 
conditions. With the advent of 
the automobile and the attend- 
ant great increase in the num- 
ber of hunters, it has become 
quite nocturnal in its habits and 
does most of its feeding and 
roving during the night. When 
there is a good moon, one rare- 
a ly sees deer feeding during the 
‘7 daytime, and even in the dark 
be of the moon they move about 
only in the early dawn or very 
' late twilight hours. 
During the hours of broad 
daylight they lie in the depths 
of the most dense and inacces- 
sible thickets. If aroused by the approach 
of a hunter, they do not crash and bound 
away, but simply sneak and crawl off to 
the next dense cover, and many a time 
the hunter does not realize that he has 
started the deer at all. But no matter 
how cunningly a deer may hide itself, 
the telltale tracks will lead you to him, 
or to his bed, every time. 

It is almost never possible to secure 
a shot at a deer as he is jumped from his 
bed. He habitually travels down-wind 
and makes a little circle before entering 
the thicket where he proposes to lie 
down, placing himself so that his eyes, 
ears and nose will all warn him if any 
one follows his tracks. But once you get 
the deer on its feet, you can resume the 
trail with an even chance of seeing the 
animal as it sneaks along in front of you 
or doubles back to see what is following. 

A deer that has been alarmed and sus- 
pects pursuit will usually get above his 
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trail to watch it—above and, if possible, 
to the windward side. So instead of fol- 
jowing directly on the tracks of a deer, 
particularly a buck, it is better to travel 
parallel with the trail, above and to the 
windward side of it. A deer is not sure 
to follow any given direction for any 
great length of time; so instead of taking 
a course parallel to that of the deer, I 
usually proceed in a series of loops, just 
touching the trail once in a while to keep 
its general direction. This is my method 
when I am hunting alone. 


F I am hunting with a guide, I usually 

ask him to follow directly on the trail, 
while I take a course parallel to his and 
keep as far from him as I can and still 
see the top of his hunting cap. When my 
companion is not a hired guide, we usual- 
ly take turns in following the trail. It has 
always seemed to me that the hunter who 
is traveling just a little way off the trail 
stands the better chance of seeing the 
deer. However, deer hunting is a great 
gamble, and one never knows just what 
an old buck will do. 

I remember one occasion when a buck 
certainly fooled me. I was out with 
two companions, my brother and a 
friend, and we were hunting in a farm- 
land section with fair-sized wood-lots and 
once in a while an abandoned farm. 
Quite early in the morning we found the 
fresh tracks of two deer, plainly a buck 
and a doe. Since I had shot several deer, 
and had just recently returned from the 
Maine woods with two good specimens, 
I magnanimously offered to follow the 
trail while my companions hunted along 
on either side of me. 

Well, we followed those tracks all the 
forenoon without apparently gaining on 
the deer, although we were always ex- 
pecting them in the next wood-lot. At 
noon my brother had to leave us. At 
that time I discovered that the other 


Searching the Snow Screens 


hunter had the feeling that I was taking 
the best chance by following the trail; 
so I gladly offered to change with him. 
And he actually walked right up to that 
buck—a big ten-pointer—in the very 
next wood-lot and killed it as it got 
slowly out of its bed! 

That is the way with the deer—they 
are forever doing the unexpected—so I 
didn’t let this experience alter my regu- 
lar plan for hunting on the snow. When- 
ever possible, I try to find a reason for 
the behavior of every deer that I track, 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
the reason why that particular buck 
acted as he did was because he was off 
his own home range. 

We were hunting in the eastern part of 
Vermont, and I am satisfied that those 
two deer had been driven across the 
Connecticut River from New Hamp- 
shire. The season had been open for a 
month over there, and the section had 
been hunted hard. The trails came from 
the direction of the river. The deer had 
rambled a good deal and had not fol- 
lowed the regular deer runways. So I had 
every reason to believe that they had 
been driven. from their native woods and 
had taken refuge on the Vermont side of 
the river. Not being familiar with the 
runways and the lay of the land, the 
buck had not succeeded in covering its 
back trail and had fallen an easy prey 
to the hunter. 








HERE was little to be actually 

learned from the experience, for the 
average deer that one will follow knows 
his stamping ground thoroughly—knows 
every draw, every trail, every tree and 
bush and how to take advantage of them 
in keeping out of sight. 

If we get many days’ hunting on the 
snow, we are apt to get many differ- 
ent conditions. If you can get into the 
woods soon after it stops snowing, you 


may be sure that such trails as may be 
found will be absolutely fresh; but if 
there has been considerable fall, it will 
have loaded the trees and bushes and 
formed a snow screen that limits the 
range of vision to a considerable extent. 
A good, brisk wind will remove much of 
this in the more open woods; but in the 
thick, tangled swamplands, where the 
deer are apt to lie during the middle of 
the day, it does not leave the evergreen 
bushes until it melts. 


ROM four to six inches of snow are 

required to deaden one’s footsteps 
and make progress really quiet. When 
there is that much real dry snow, it is 
rather difficult to find clear, sharp im- 
pressions of the deer’s feet, and these are 
necessary in order to determine the size 
and sex of the animal you are following. 
If the weather stays cold and the snow 
remains dry, it is rather difficult to tell 
the fresh trails from those that are older. 
A track that is very old, however, will 
be frozen firm at the bottom. 

We probably get the best hunting 
conditions, as far as venison is con- 
cerned, after the snow begins to melt. 
As soon as the snow starts to soften, it 
will not sift into the tracks and cover 
the impressions left by the hoofs, while 
old tracks soon become misshapen. Then, 
too, there is the continual drip from the 
trees, sometimes the thud of snow that 
slides from overloaded branches—sounds 
which help to drown the noise made by 
approaching hunters. Yes, one stands a 
good chance of getting his deer on just 
such a day, and he also stands a chance 
of getting thoroughly wet. Furthermore, 
the thaw is apt to catch cold before very 
many hours, and this may result in a 
crust that is more noisy even than dry 
leaves to hunt on. 

When the snow is dry, the best im- 
pressions of (Continued on page 57) 


A careful searching of the snow screen has brought about the downfall of many a good buck 
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Grap pl ing With W. J. ‘sabi 
a SHARK 


This story won Fourth Prize in the “Narrowest Escape 


The leopard was rushing along the 
blood tratl, and I was at the other end 


NE bright morning back in the 

days when Miami wasn’t much 

of anything, and Palm Beach 

hadn’t acquired its golden halo, 
a barefooted youngster was headed south 
along the beach of Hutchinson’s Island, 
which was then uninhabited. I can re- 
member the clean whiteness of the surf 
as it rolled lazily in and the coolness of 
the summer breeze that was just begin- 
ning to ripple the ocean. Great pyramids 
of Spanish bayonet blossoms spread their 
indefinable perfume, while sea-grapes 
and palms rustled softly. High above a 
pair of frigate-birds circled. 

Snooks were driving up whiting and 
young pompano with every wave, and 
following them so far that their backs 
showed when they finally drifted back 
with the receding wash. Bluefish and 
jacks were striking 
outside the breakers, 
and every hundred 
feet or so the yellow 
of a channel bass 
showed as he worked 
along under the surf. 

It was joy just to 
be alive, and there 
wasn’t the slightest 
hint of danger any- 
where; yet right then 
old Papa Time was 
beginning to tick off 


now are as vivid as 
sun glitter on rippling 
water. I had just fin- 
ished digging a turtle’s 
nest and carried more 
than a hundred eggs 
in a gunny-sack over 
my shoulder. I was 
busy in a never-end- 
ing search for a per- 
fect nautilus. Others 
had boasted of their luck in finding one 
of the rare few that ever come through 
the surf unbroken, and on one historic 
occasion a neighbor picked one up within 
six inches of my footprint after I had 
passed ahead, intent only on fishing. 

Just then I caught a glimpse of a cou- 
ple of big crevallé, their backs a deep 
purple instead of the usual golden yel- 
low. This, of course, meant but one 
thing—the close proximity of a ray, 
locally referred to as a sea-bat. 

The crevallé looks like a cross between 
a mackerel and a pompano. He has twice 
the muscular development of any fish 
of equal weight; he is extremely fast; 
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Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


he often hunts in packs, and he courses 
down little fellows in true wolf fashion. 
He is a terrible enemy to the small fish 
of Florida’s waters, especially the mullet, 
the halfbeak (or balao) and the needle- 
fish. And he has one trick peculiar to 
himself. 

Big sea-bats grub the bottom for their 
food and usually stir up a good deal 
of mud in doing it. Frequently they 
are attended by one to five or six cre- 
vallé that prowl around in the muddied 
waters and give an excellent imitation of 
a fellow thoroughly preoccupied in some- 
thing along the bottom. But the instant 
any luckless youngster comes in sight, 
they’re after him like a flash. Like nearly 
all fish, crevallé have a chameleon-like 
ability to change color; and when they’re 
working around the bat, they match the 


I snatched the spear, but had no time to strike. 


The shark ran into it head on 


mud instead of the sand. So if you spot 
a dark purple crevallé in the surf, search 
for the sea-bat. 

I quickly located him grubbing under 
the breakers near by. He was stirring up 
a good deal of sand, but the shape and 
color of a wing that flashed out for a 
second showed him to be a stingaree of 
goodly size, probably 5- or 5'4-feet 
wing-spread. The stingaree, or sting-ray, 
is one of the smaller sea-bats that are 
very common on the shallow sand flats 
that abound on Florida’s coasts. It 
reaches a size of six to seven feet wing- 
spread, and weighs up to a thousand 
pounds. Other larger but less numerous 





FROM DeatH ConreEstT” 


species are the whip ray, the cow-nosed 
ray, the manta (which attains huge di- 
mensions) and others. 

Now all sea-bats are held in ill repute, 
and I had been taught to kill them on 
every occasion, especially these sting- 
arees. Big ones are powerful, but not 
hard for even a youngster to handle if 
he knows how. Also, I had been collect- 
ing their thorns. Among a hundred or 
more the largest I had from this par- 
ticular species was about five inches, 
while this fellow looked good for a six- 
inch thorn at least. This thorn is a 
loosely attached, saw-edged bone, hung 
about midway on the whip or tail, which 
is the ray’s defense and with which he 
strikes when attacked. It is much like a 
catfish fin, and its wound is similar, ex- 
cepting that it is larger and deeper. The 
thorn pulls loose easily 
and frequently stays 
in the wound. When 
accidentally stepped 
on, this thorn has 
been known to drive 
through the sole of a 
leather boot. 


CTION started 
pronto. My tur- 
tle eggs hit the beach. 
I swung a light, two- 
pronged spear from 
my shoulder and 
headed into the surf. 
From waist-deep wa- 
ter, just after the 
passing of a breaker, 
I drove my spear in- 
to the sand boil where 
I thought the ray’s 
head should be. A 
thud and a great com- 
motion told of a hit, 
the spear handle rush- 
ed seaward, and I braced up for the jerk. 
Evidently a bigger fish than I had 
thought, for I was pulled clear off my 
feet. Luckily the jerk also tore the spear 
loose, because the line was stout tarred 
cotton cord, such as commercial fisher- 
men use for cork and lead lines on gill- 
nets, and I had it in a slip-knot on my 
wrist. If the spear had held, I would 
have had a rare time getting loose before 
being dragged into deep water. 

These rays have no sense of direction, 
and when frightened they usually run a 
very crooked course. This one, after sev- 
eral sharp turns at top speed, passed 
within striking distance. Again he pulled 
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loose, and again ran so erratically that 
I got a third shot. This ripped his wing, 
and he broke surface. I chased him sea- 
ward and made a final long throw from 
neck-deep water. Meantime I had loosed 
the slip-knot. The line became taut just 
as a surge went over my head, and it was 
jerked from my grasp. Coming up, I saw 
the spear floating a short distance out 
and the ray flapping heavily along be- 
yond it, leaving a dark trail of blood be- 
hind in the clear water. 

Now a wounded fish seeks cover, 
usually in shoal water if it is near by, 
for he knows he is fair game for the first 
scavenger that happens along. So I ex- 
pected the ray to circle back soon, and 
I swam out after my spear. While I 
treaded water a moment as I gathered 
up the line, I saw a leopard shark com- 
ing swiftly in, attracted no doubt by the 
splashing of the wounded ray. He wasn’t 
a very big fellow—possibly a twelve- 
footer. His course would take him across 
the trail of blood the ray had left. 


“TJURRAH!” thought I gleefully. 

“Now we'll see some real action 
when the shark tackles the ray.’’ I had 
often seen rays bearing shark wounds, 
but had never before happened to see 
the actual conflict. 

Action followed, all right—fast as 
pieces from a broken buzz-saw, but al- 
together different from what I expected. 
The shark, in a hurry to get his while 
it was there to get, didn’t stop to see 
which way the ray had gone, but turned 
shoreward when he crossed the blood 
trail instead of out to sea where the 
ray was laboring along. 

Now sharks are as commonplace to a 
subtropical beach-comber as street cars 
to city folks, and ordinarily no more 
dangerous. But I had often seen these 
leopards go almost frantic over the smell 
of fresh blood when we were chumming 
kings or snappers at sea, and I knew 
them to be among the most determined 
of the shark family. And this leopard 
was rushing along the blood trail, and I 
was at the end of it instead of the ray, 
and he was showing such genuine enthu- 
siasm that I didn’t think he would notice 
the difference. All in a second I had be- 
come the fishee instead of the fisher! 

I had only a light spear that I couldn’t 
use effectively against a blood-crazed 
shark while I was beyond my depth. No, 
I didn’t breathe a prayer, nor did a 
panorama of past misdeeds rise up. My 
one thought was to get back in to where 
I could touch bottom, and get there 
pronto. That was only a half dozen 
strokes away, but the leopard was aw- 
fully close and getting closer like Gar 
Wood’s Miss America after a world’s 
record. It would be nip and tuck, with 
the chances on nip. 

Turning my back to that shark to 
swim for shore was the hardest thing I 
ever did. The inclination to make what 
must have been a futile stand where I 
was was almost uncontrollable. 

I swam my darnedest, but that water 
seemed like rubber cement. Probably 
Johnny Weismuller has made faster 
time, but even in the Olympic Cham- 
pionships he certainly never struck out 
more whole-heartedly. It took fearfully 


Grappling With a Shark 


long to get going; and worse still, I 
couldn’t tell when I had reached water 
where I could stand. Every instant dur- 
ing the last few strokes I expected the 
shark to grab a leg and drag me down. 

As my feet hit the blessed bottom I 


turned and found the shark already in 
his roll—not clear over, for sharks rare- 
ly do that, but on his side, so as to bring 
his jaws into action and give his teeth 
a sawing motion. I saw the white of his 
belly right in front of me, and his side 
fin must have come out a couple of feet 
—at least it went considerably higher 
than my head—as he closed in. 

I snatched the spear, but had no time 
to strike; I just managed to get it be- 
tween us when the shark ran into it head 
on. The kick back knocked me down, 
and a veritable waterspout burst as he 
whirled away, washing me a good ten 
feet nearer shore. 

Up I scrambled and was amazed to 
see the shark already in the surf a hun- 
dred feet to one side, coming again like 
mad. I couldn’t imagine how he had 
managed to get clear around there so 
quickly, but I didn’t waste any time try- 
ing. I found only a useless half of the 
broken spear handle in my hands; so my 
only chance lay in a quick dash for shore. 


ID you ever attempt to hurry in 

breast-deep water? Try it some 
time. That surf held on to me like half- 
frozen molasses, while the dark blur of 
the shark swept in like a cloud shadow 
along the beach on a windy day. It was 
quickly clear that this time I wasn’t 
going to make it. How beautiful that 
golden beach looked! And how des- 
perately far away! 

Lord, how that shark’s fin cut the 
surf, always straight for me! In just a 
second or two I would know what shark’s 
teeth felt like. Six rows of them I had 
seen in some sharks, one behind the 
other, all slanting inward and all sharp 
as cactus needles. 

The shark started his roll, and again 





Turning my back on that shark to swim for 
shore was the hardest thing I ever did 
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his side fin “s~ 
came high out 
of water. This 
time I did 
breathe a 
prayer, but I 
can’t say it was the sort I 
had learned at Sunday-school. 
The water wasn’t more than 
waist-deep now. At the last 
instant I bethought myself of 
the means a hapless mullet 
uses, sometimes successfully, to escape 
his numerous enemies. I leaped as high 
and dived as far toward shore as I could, 
just as the shark struck savagely at the 
spot where I had been an instant before. 

Again I was bowled over and went 
under. For an instant I lost all sense 
of direction as the water swirled me 
around. Before I reached the surface 
a friendly breaker knocked me over 
again, and just as bright spots were be- 
ginning to dance before my eyes I found 
myself in shallow water. 

Half strangled and weak, I struggled 
up, much relieved to find both legs still 
connected. Looking seaward, I was 
amazed to discover that the second at- 
tack had been made by an ordinary sand 
shark, usually a great coward. No doubt 
he had been attracted by the commo- 
tion, and my white legs flashing in the 
surf had the same effect on him that the 
teaser has on a swordfish. 

From the beach I viewed the finish. 
Four or five hundred feet out the ray 
was flapping wildly along the surface, 
now headed for shore. The leopard was 
just closing in. A half dozen gulls had 
materialized from nowhere, and screamed 
above. The sand shark was racing out 
along the blood trail. 

There was a (Continued on page 48) 
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Bogardus—Marksman 


A brief life history of one of the greatest shotgun handlers- of all time 


HE last time I talked 

with Fred Kimble, I 

asked him to tell me 

who in his opinion was 
the greatest shotgun marksman 
of history. Fred Kimble ought 
to know. Conceded to be the 
world’s greatest wildfowler him- 
self, he was also a champion 
trapshot, and some of the rec- 
ords he set have never been ap- 
proached. 

He replied without any hesi- 
tancy. Apparently there was no 
question in his mind. “Adam 
Bogardus,” he said. 

“Capt. A. H. Bogardus?” 

“Yes. Captain Bogardus.”’ 

“Why do you think so?” I 
inquired. 

“Because Captain Bogardus 
was a real champion, one who 
never refused a match against 
any man, and because most of 
his records have never been 
broken.” He continued: “Bo- 
gardus was one shooter who 
never asked odds. Sometimes 
he gave them, but he never ask- 
ed them. I could not say this of 
some other shooters of famous 
names. Many of these acquired 
a reputation by some hook or crook, and 
spent the rest of their lives guarding it. 
They made unreasonable demands to 
drive out competition. And when they 
retired, with medals and laurels, it was 
only because they had never taken a risk. 
No, not a single risk. They were afraid to. 

“Now with Bogardus it was different. 
He never questioned your family con- 
nections, your ancestry or your reputa- 
tion when you asked for a match with 
him. If you wanted to meet him, he 
wanted to meet you. He had courage, 
and was at his best in tight places. And 
he was always fair. I never heard of his 
being accused of taking advantage of any 
man. If there was any question between 
him and his opponent, he usually waived 
his rights and said: ‘Come on. Let’s fin- 
ish the match.’ ” 

I talked with several other old-time 
shotgun men about Captain Bogardus. 
They all told me the same thing. And I 
thought it was unusual in these days of 
belittling biographers, when the reputa- 
tion of no famous man is safe, to meet 
only friendly praise and admiration for 
the leader in such a competitive profes- 
sion as match shooting. But it was the 
fact. There was not one word from any 
man that reflected on his character, his 
personality, his ability, his achievements 
or his claims. 

From the time he entered match shoot- 
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Capt. A. H. Bogardus in his prime 


ing, in the late sixties, until his retire- 
ment in 1883, Capt. A. H. Bogardus 
was the most famous of shotgun cham- 
pions. And his fame has lived. Today he 
is still the most famous of shotgun cham- 
pions. He probably shot in more matches 
than any other man in history. There is 
no complete record of these matches. 
Sometimes for months on end he shot in 
two or three important matches a week, 
sometimes in one or two every day. 

In open competition, Bogardus won 
the title “Champion Wingshot of the 
World.” He defended this title. He re- 
tired with it. Earlier in his career he won 
the “Championship of America,” and re- 
tired with that also. 


ws Bogardus decided to with- 
draw from competition, having 
reached the age of fifty, he issued a 
public challenge to shoot against any 
man in the world. This challenge ran for 
five weeks and was given wide publicity. 
It had no takers. 

Then he offered to wager a large sum 
of money that he could kill more game 
in two weeks’ hunting than any other 
man could. And though this offer stood 
for years, no one ever put him to a test. 
So when Captain Bogardus said that he 
was the greatest shot who ever lived, 
there may have been some justification 
for a little egotism. Perhaps he was the 


greatest shot in all the world. 

Captain Bogardus was born 
in New York State, in Albany 
County. The year was 1833. He 
began shooting at the age of 
fifteen with a great long mus- 
ket of the “Brown Bess” type, 
and before he was twenty he 
had the reputation of being the 
best hunter in those parts. This 
was more of a reputation than 
you might suspect. In Albany 
County there were many fine 
hunters, men who took their 
hunting seriously. 


N the fall of 1856 he fell 

victim to the westward 
emigration fever, picked up his 
family and moved to Illinois. 
Here his real career as a hunter 
and shooter began. He settled 
on the Sangamon River, near 
Petersburg. This was a para- 
dise for sportsmen. There were 
literally millions of quail. In 
the spring and fall came mil- 
lions of wildfowl. And on the 
prairies were millions of pin- 
nated grouse. Everything by 
the millions. In the woods tur- 
key and deer were plentiful. If 
a man wanted hunting, this was the 
place for him. And for a young man who 
wanted to train and win world’s cham- 
pionships in hunting and shooting, no 
better country existed. 

That first day in Petersburg, young 
Bogardus took a walk all by himself. He 
saw these millions of birds and decided 
he was going to like it in Illinois. As 
soon as he could get settled he began 
hunting. There were mighty hunters 
around Petersburg, but they were not 
his kind of hunters. They hunted tur- 
keys and deer exclusively, and thought 
it was a waste of ammunition to shoot 
at anything smaller. They looked upon 
the new neighbor as an oddity. He actu- 
ally wasted powder and shot on small 
things, like quail and snipe. That was 
foolish. 

By trade Bogardus was a carpenter— 
a good one. But things in the carpenter- 
ing line were very slow at Petersburg, 
a small town. Elkhart looked better. The 
next year the Bogardus family moved 
there. Did the fact that there was more 
game around Elkhart have anything to 
do with it? It might have. The move 
was fortunate, anyway, and hunter Bo- 
gardus began at once to build the repu- 
tation which carried around the world. 

There were no regular hunters in or 
near Elkhart. No one took the game 
seriously. They would go out on a Sun- 
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day and kill as many ducks and prairie 
chickens as they could find sitting. But 
they were never anything but pot-hunt- 
ers and didn’t profess to be anything 
more. So they took a lot of curious in- 
terest in their new neighbor who fed 
dogs just to have them for hunting and 
who owned several guns when no man 
could possibly have need for more guns 
than one. 

The Civil War was just starting, and 
one of the first things which neighbor 
Bogardus did was to recruit a volunteer 
company of soldiers, which honored him 
by making him captain. He was always 
a proud man, and he liked the title and 
the authority of the office of captain. 
The title came in handy later for adver- 
tising his shooting matches. His active 
service was short enough, for he served 
only in two ninety-day regiments. He 
could not spare more time to his coun- 
try. He had a more pressing obligation 
at home—a growing family which even- 
tually numbered thirteen children. A 
man with that on his shoulders has to 
work, 

He needed more money than he could 
make from carpentering. But how to 
make it in that little village? One day 
an idea came to him suddenly of a way 
out of his difficulty: hunt for the mar- 
ket. Thus he could spend all his time 
doing the thing he liked and did the best, 
and earn the extra money which he 
simply had to have. Chicago was a fast- 
growing city, and had an eager taste for 
wild game. New York City was close 
enough to reach. He could get from five 





Edward G. Bogardus, only surviving son 


to twenty-five cents a head for all the 
game he killed. 

That is how Captain Bogardus began 
hunting for the market. This vocation 
he followed for sixteen years. Today it 
is an illegal calling, considered disre- 
spectable. But in those days, to be a 
hunter was to be a member of the proud- 
est guild. Indeed, it was an honor, a dis- 
tinction, to hunt for the market. And 


Bogardus—Marksman 


also it was profitable. One of Captain 
Bogardus’ daughters has told me that 
her father’s earnings from hunting were 
very large. She*was young at the time 
and did not recall exact figures, but says 
that from a poor, struggling carpenter 
he quickly became one of the most pros- 
perous men of town—a leading citizen. 
The back porch of the Bogardus home 
was. always piled high with the finest 
game—pinnated grouse, ducks, turkeys, 
quail, snipe—waiting shipment. 
Captain Bogardus had never attended 
a shooting match—had never shown any 
interest in shooting matches. But they 
were a highly popular and respected in- 
stitution of those days, and sooner or 
later he must be drawn into them. Local 
matches were held in nearly every vil- 
lage; county matches took place several 
times during the year, and once every 
summer the states held their champion- 
ship contests. These state matches drew 
two or three hundred entrants from all 
over the country. Many of these shoot- 
ers were professionals who “followed” 
the state shoots, going from one to an- 
other, taking them all in. Other shoot- 
ers were amateurs who entered the big 
shoots for the excitement there was in it. 





The prizes were large enough to be 
attractive. A good shooter could earn 
several thousand dollars a year. It was 
not hard work if a man liked shooting— 
it was more like fun. And it had other 
rewards besides money. What was 
sweeter than money came to the shoot- 
ers: fame. The champion became the 
idol, followed by crowds, quoted in 
newspapers, treated like a public citizen. 
Yes, the rewards of shooting were great. 
But for some reason or other, they 
had never even slightly interested hunt- 
er Bogardus, busy around Elkhart with 
his chickens and quail. 


E was thirty-five when he took part 

in his first shoot, and then it was 
against his will. It happened in this way. 
There was a Detroit shooter by the name 
of Gough Stanton who claimed that he 
was champion of something or other, 
and was boasting loudly one day about 
just how good he really was. One of 
Bogardus’ friends heard it and told Stan- 
ton that there was a man in Elkhart 
who could actually do the things Stan- 
ton was talking about. He challenged 
Stanton to a match against Bogardus. 
And Stanton (Continued on page 58) 
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Game killers that should be controlled 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 


HE hawk question is constantly popping up to harass 

the thoughtful folk who are interested in the out-of-doors. 

A very wide question it must be, judging by the amount 

of printer’s ink utilized about the matter. My mail brings 
pamphlets or articles or letters saying various things; among 
them that the birds of prey are being “framed” by sportsmen, 
that sportsmen are killing hawks only because they are decimat- 
ing game covers, that stomach analysis shows that these birds 
do little of the sort, that observations afield show that they 
are guilty of this accusation. And so it goes. 

Even the scientific journals give space to argument in which 
men who use their eyes afield tilt with some of those who settle 
hawk questions from office chairs. There seem a dozen points 
of view in the melting pot—from the rabid hawk exterminator 
who would shoot them all, to the nature lover (self-styled) who 
would not kill one of them lest he disturb that wonderful thing 
he terms “balance of nature!” In short, there is a rather tough 
hawk stew in the mulligan pot of public opinion—or that part 
of public opinion which interests itself in such matters. 

There is no class of our birds more eye-catching and inter- 
esting to most people than the Raptores, and there is no class 
so little known. We might as well admit it; we do not know our 
hawks. Every one says “hawk” at sight of any one of a dozen 
species, but few can give the bird his name. 

Two classes of people mainly are interested in this family of 
birds, and they are interested because there is a vital sort of con- 
tact—a conflict on the one hand and the reverse when the asso- 
ciation is beneficial. We may pass over the “balance-of-nature” 
fellow because there is no such thing as balance in nature and 
never was. It is evident that such condition of fancied equilibrium 
has in reality been a thing bobbing up and down like a teeter- 
totter, and thousands of species have already passed from earth. 
Getting down to American brass tacks, it is the farmer and the 
sportsman who are really in closest contact with the birds of prey. 

Yet do these two classes know their hawks? The answer, sad 
enough, is that they do not. I wish to show here why this is so, 
and that the hawk problem is a little too big for our present 
methods of handling. My deductions are mainly applicable to 
conditions in the more northerly states and Canada rather than 
in the South. 

The point of the matter is this. We have a large variety of 
American hawks—wonderful creatures, every one of them. Some 
of these conflict with human interests. Thus we dub them harmful 
species, man being entirely selfish in the matter. Other hawks 
have little or no economic relationship to man. Still others, in 
their work of getting a living, prey on enemies of man, mainly 
of the farmer and rancher, and so are rated as beneficial. 

Now hawks of the beneficial class are suffering in many quar- 
ters for the sins of the harmful species, as they always have in 
the past. It surely is high time to get down to bed-rock in such 
matters and develop some sort of safe and sane hawk policy. We 
should put out of business as far as possible the species that are un- 
doubtedly harmful, while the beneficial species should not be shot. 

Much of the wrongful killing of beneficial hawks is merely mis- 
directed zeal, due to the fact that we do not know our species. 
I grant that there are shooters afield who take a shot at any large 
hawk that gets anywhere near range, just on general principles; 
but there are a great many others who would do better than 











Hawks That Concern the Hunter 


this if they only knew more about the 
different species of hawks. This article 
is an attempt to make the subject more 
understandable to the sportsman-hun- 
ter, which class seems to be the one 
most concerned, at least the most ac- 
tive in doing something. 

I shall deal with the identification of 
hawks afield rather than in hand, and 
it might as well be admitted that the 
spotting of hawks on the wing is a feat 
very difficult even for the expert field 
naturalist. I did not realize the diffi- 
culty of identifying hawks, even dead 
ones, until I went to my cabinets and 
brought out a dozen skins and at- 
tempted to photograph them in rela- 
tionships that would easily be under- 
standable to the hunter. 


EMALE hawks are usually larger 

than their mates and in some cases 
differently colored. The young of the 
first year are generally different from 
the parents. 

Luckily, however, we do not iden- 
tify hawks afield by color, but by 
action, which simplifies the task 
greatly. Yet if we know our birds in 
hand, as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, it is undoubtedly easier 
to identify the birds correctly in the 
field. One always sees more when he knows what to look for. 

Consider first the Accipiters. Three of these—the goshawk, 
Cooper’s hawk and sharp-shinned hawk—are generally rated 
by almost every one as obnoxious killers of birds and game. 
It has often been told that we may distinguish the useful 
Buteos from the harmful Accipiters by the broad (wide) 
wings of the former. But this is scarcely a fair criterion, for 
the Accipiters have broad wings also, though rather short— 
that is, the wing spread is not great. They have long tails as 
well, which give them a more slender cut than that of the 
Buteos (red-tailed, Swainson’s, rough-legged, broad-winged, 
etc.), and this slenderness is accountable for their great 
agility. 

Cooper’s and sharpshin are merely big and little editions 
of the same thing. The adults have a slate-blue back with 
reddish brown below, while the young birds are brown above 
and heavily brown-streaked below. The adult goshawk, how- 
ever, while blue-backed, has the light gray under parts 


THE ACCIPITERS 


Left to right—(1) Juvenal male sharpshin; (2) Adult male sharpshin; (3) Juvenal 
female Cooper’s; (4) Adult male Cooper’s; (5) Female goshawk ; (6) Male goshawk 
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THE FALCONS 
Left to right—(1) Eastern pigeon hawk; (2) Black pigeon hawk of the West; (3) 
Prairie falcon, Western; (4) Common duck hawk; (5) Black duck hawk of the West 


crossed by fine vermiculations or lines of a darker shade, 
which give a finely barred effect. The juvenal birds are 
utterly different. Like juvenal Cooper's, they are brown 
above and heavily brown-streaked below. Indeed, the young 
of the first year of both species (goshawk and Cooper’s) are 
so alike that it often takes more than a glance to distinguish 
them. Though there is always the difference in size, some- 
times a large female Cooper’s approaches the length of the 
small male goshawk. These are the “seeing-red” hawks. The 
adults of all three have bright red eyes; the young have 
yellow eyes. 

In size, these three species of Accipiters run from next 
to the smallest of our hawks (male sharpshin) through me- 
dium in the Cooper’s to large in the goshawk. The last-named 
is proportionately less slender and powerfully built—as per- 
fect a bit of killing machinery as can be found. He has strong 
feet and legs too, whereas the sharpshin and Cooper’s are 
not so well equipped in this respect. 

Now for action afield. These three 
hunt similarly. They sweep along low 
through woods and shrubbery and grab 
their victims in surprise attack. They 
fly as low as the cover will allow, and 
their great speed makes them deadly. 
Prey is either grabbed on the wing or 
pounced on before it has time to leave 
the ground. 





HARPSHIN and Cooper’s kill al- 

most nothing other than small birds 
and game birds, the Cooper’s readily 
handling grouse and hen pheasants. 
The big goshawk is primarily a rabbit 
and grouse killer. It is when rabbits 
are scarce in the North, which occurs 
periodically, that the goshawk heads 
southward and becomes the greatest 
scourge of grouse covers. He is by 
every instinct a killer of grouse, quail 
and pheasants, and even the waterfowl 
pay toll to him. This is why he is the 
hawk most often killed in the farmer’s 
chicken run. 

When not in a killing mood but in 
flight, the Accipiters have a jaunty way 
of sweeping about unevenly, with much 
wing-flapping and a little set-winged 
sailing. They are not circling or sailing 
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- rapidly. They do little or no 





hawks, though they can be seen at this 
on rare occasions. They never hover! 

Also, they are very quiet birds. Only 
about the nest do we hear their harsh 
voices. As we know them, hunting afield, 
they are silent. A hawk which makes 
much noise is not one of them. 

Already the difficulty of knowing even 
the above three Accipiters must be ap- 
parent; but fortunately, as far as the 
gunner is concerned, the problem is sim- 
ple enough. To put any one of these out 
of business is a good deed. Had I time 
to enlarge here on field experiences with 
the hawks of this class, I could turn the 
heart of almost any one to stone against 
them—that is, any one who will give me 
credit for telling the truth. Only the 
truth will get our hawks out of the stew 
of controversy in which they are at pres- 
ent being cooked. 

Leaving these wide-winged killers with 
long tails, the silent assassins of the 
woods, let us consider the falcons. Here 
we have but two types that are of in- 
terest in relation to our game and song 
birds. These are duck hawk, or pere- 
grine falcon, and pigeon hawk. The pere- 
grine is of medium size and the latter is 
small. Like the Cooper’s and sharpshin, 
these two falcons are but a large and 
small edition of the same thing. 

There is little use going into any de- 
tails of plumage of these 
two falcons, for though the 
adults are blue-backed and 
the young are brown-backed 
and heavily streaked below, 
no one in the field ever gets 
an opportunity to see any 
details of plumage of these 
birds while they are on the 
wing. By their actions we 
know them. They are the 
speed artists of the hawk 
clans. When not ‘perched, 
they are traveling and usu- 
ally with the lightning in 
their wings. 

The falcons are sharp- 
winged hawks, the narrow 
pinions fanning the air very 


circling, soaring or sailing. 
There is a certain chesty cut 
to a falcon. He is heavy in 
front and tapers off to the 
tail, which is not unduly 
long, as it is in the Accip- 
iters; so the smaller falcon 
really has a bit of the ches- 
ty cut of a pigeon about 
him. The peregrine is a 
feathered torpedo—“bullet 
hawk” he is called in many 
sections of the country. 
The pigeon hawk is a 
persistent killer of our smaller song and 
insectivorous birds. He takes no prey 
other than small birds and has no great 
bearing on our game birds, except that 
he harries the sandpipers and other 
waders and occasionally figures in the 
quail situation. The duck hawk confines 
his killing very largely to the vicinity of 
marshes and lakes, taking more water- 
fowl than any other form of game. 
These two falcons are the real sports- 
men of the hawk tribes, killing their 
game by striking it down in the air. It 
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was the spectacular work of the pere- 
grine that endeared him to the heart of 
chivalry; and today, though we may look 
askance at his killing—for he is devilishly 
efficient—few can see him without feel- 
ing a touch of admiration. Even in these 
days of alarming duck scarcity I would 
lament his utter passing from _ the 
marshes. He is nowhere a numerous 
species, and it must be said that neither 
of these falcons anywhere approaches in 
numbers the abundance of the Accipiters. 


T must also be told that the falcons 

are birds of the open. They sweep 
over the mud-flats and marshes, drive 
along the edges of the woods and skim 
the fields, but do not invade the cover 
as the sharpshin will do. Sharpshin and 
goshawk will kill their prey in the thick- 
est of cover; not so the falcons. How- 
ever, I do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that Sir Peregrine is a killer of 
water birds only. I have seen him strike 
down kingfisher, killdeer, blue jay—even 
a sparrow hawk! 

The little red sparrow hawk, common 
friend of country roadsides, has long 
been classified with the falcons, though 
very unlike the others in his habits. He 
is too well known to enter the discus- 
sion here, and has little relation to small 
bird life or to the problem of game bird 





THE MARSH HAWKS 


Left to right—(1) Juvenal male marsh hawk; (2) Juvenal female 
marsh hawk; (3) Adult male marsh hawk 


protection. I have never seen him shot 
and hung on the fence for crimes he 
didn’t commit, as has been the case with 
so many other hawks. 

In regard to the other falcons, it must 
be said that few of them are shot by 
gunners in marsh and field. I suspect 
this is because every gunner cannot stop 
these speedsters. It takes a good eye and 
a quick hand to do it; and also, Sir 
Peregrine seems to have an uncanny 
sense of safety that steers him through 
the places where shooters are not. At 





that, I have had him drive down at my 
goose decoys like a meteor, and be up 
and off and leave me gaping before | 
could get my gun to my shoulder. 

The fact that the hawks of the duck- 
hawk type are split into three branches, 
as is also the case with pigeon hawks, 
would seem to complicate matters for 
the uninitiate. The problem of these six 
falcons is really but the problem of two. 
Eastern duck hawk, prairie falcon (pale 
in color) and Peale’s falcon (the black 
form) behave much alike in the field. 
To know one of these feathered meteors 
is to recognize ail. Similarly, the Eastern 
pigeon hawk, the paler Richardson’s 
merlin of the plains and black merlin, or 
black pigeon hawk of the West Coast, 
are all the same little darters on the 
wing and the same bird-killers by nature. 
The problem is still one of pigeon hawk 
and duck hawk. 

Shooters simply must meet afield these 
five species of hawks—goshawk, Coop- 
er’s, sharpshin, duck hawk and pigeon 
hawk. The killing of them can do little 
other than good toward song birds and 
game birds. And for the man who pro- 
fesses qualms and a great fear of ex- 
termination of such hawks as the above, 
it must be said that his fear is either 
silly and misdirected sentiment or lack 
of knowledge of actual conditions. There 
is no prospect that for gen- 
erations these species could 
be exterminated. It simply 
could not be done. 

These birds cover a vast 
range. Gunners have only a 
short time in autumn or 
winter to shoot them, for 
few go out to hunt hawks on 
special mission. It is mainly 
during migration in spring 
and fall that we see quan- 
tities of such birds. All spe- 
cies have an almost limitless 
and undisturbed breeding 
ground in the North, which, 
as every conservationist 
knows, is a master-key to 
perpetuation and multiplica- 
tion of almost any creature. 


HE sharpshin and gos- 

hawk are especially 
populous species, and there 
seems little sign of diminu- 
tion in their numbers— 
worse luck. Only those who 
know the North Woods real- 
ize the abundance of the 
goshawk, a species that has 
thousands of miles of wil- 
derness in which to live and 
breed. And the main popu- 
lation of goshawks stays in 
the North. It is only the overflow that 
in years of food scarcity (grouse and 
rabbits) in the North works southward 
to harass the game covers of southern 
Canada and the Northern States. 

The main breeding stock of this spe- 
cies remains northward, almost un- 
touched by man and little affected by 
his guns and bounties. It is chiefly the 
young in the brown-streaked plumage 
that are killed in the chicken run and 
by hunters afield in quest of other game. 
Seldom is an (Continued on page 53) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 1334-pound weakfish from Long Island takes a first prize 


HEN an angler takes a 1334- 

pound weakfish, that is suffi- 

cient reason for publishing the 

story of his catch. No other ex- 
cuse is necessary. There is another mo- 
tive, however, which has induced us to 
publish Mr. Underdown’s story, and I 
personally consider it more important 
than the fact that he caught a fish which 
won a First Prize in the 1930 Field & 
Stream Prize Fishing Contest. I refer 
to the manner in which the fish was 
caught and the high sense of sportsman- 
ship which dominates 
Mr. Underdown’s story. 

Frankly, I’ve always 
felt that the average 
salt-water fishermen, ex- 
clusive of the surf cas- 
ters, use tackle that is 
out of all proportion to 
the size of the fish for 
which they are angling. 
I realize perfectly well 
that there are times 
when it is absolutely 
necessary to use a heavy 
rig, including sinkers 
weighing a half pound 
or more. 

The same may hold 
true, for that matter, 
in fresh-water fishing. 
During the hot weather 
of midsummer, when 
lake trout are in very 
deep water, it is highly 
essential to use heavy 
tackle in order to reach down to the fish. 

What thousands of salt-water fisher- 
men do not appreciate, however, is the 
enormous amount of fun they are miss- 
ing in not using light-tackle methods 
when possible on such fishes as weakfish, 
bluefish, striped bass and a host of 
others. Furthermore, because of the more 
or less persistent use of heavy tackle in 
almost all forms of salt-water fishing, it 
has been assumed by the angling frater- 
nity at large that no other type of tackle 
is feasible. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate what I 
have in mind by telling something a 
friend of mine said to me not so long 
ago. He is one of the best fresh-water 
fishermen I know and excels in both fly- 
fishing and bait-casting. Thinking, per- 
haps, that he would like to vary his diet 
with a little weakfishing, I suggested 
that he join me the following day at 
Riverhead, Long Island. He looked at 
me with a quizzical expression and then, 
in a somewhat superior air, said, “I want 
to go fishing—not dredging.” 

There you are! That’s what a lot of 
fresh-water anglers think about salt- 
water fishing, and it is the exponents of 
the latter sport who are responsible for 
the black eye given it. 

Better than anything else which I 


might say, however, is Mr. Underdown’s 
own experience as described in his story. 
As a favor to us—but especially to your- 
self—read it. I wish every salt-water 
angler everywhere could do so. It would 
give him something decidedly worth 
while thinking about. 

The tackle used by Mr. Underdown 
in taking his prize fish consisted of a 
3¥%-ounce split-bamboo rod—think of 
that for salt-water fishing!—a Pflueger 
reel and a six-thread Ashaway line. The 
bait that did the trick was a sandworm. 


“Lf COLD-BLOODED DOG,” by Wo. H. 
Horson. Another story of Admiral Rod- 
man and his dogs. 


“DUCKS OF GUNNER’S REST,” by H. P. 
SHELDON. Where mallards live and sport 1s taken 
leisurely. 


“RIMAU! TIGER!” by Patrick MEapE, is the 
“Narrow Escape” story for March. It’s a thriller! 


“CURRENT TOPICS,” by Victor A. Ma- 
COMBER. No stream fisherman can get the best out 
of his sport unless he understands the relation of 
currents to feeding fish. 


All in the March issue. 


A VERY STRONG WEAKFISH 
By William B. Underdown 


EFORE telling you of my experience 

in catching a prize-winning weakfish, 
it may be well to say just a few words 
about how my partner, Joe, and I came 
to select Peconic Bay as our fishing 
grounds in preference to other Long 
Island waters. Up to a few years ago, we 
had always done our fishing near Jamaica 
or in Great South Bay. 

As far back as 1925, we had heard 
about the splendid catches that were 
being made in Peconic Bay. Joe and I 
decided to motor there and investigate 
conditions to see if the glowing reports 
we had heard were true. On arriving, we 
got in touch with one of the fishing-boat 
captains who had just returned with a 
party, and made arrangements with him 
to be taken out the following day. 

The methods used in Peconic Bay at 
that time were a great disappointment to 
us. All the fishing was done on the bot- 
tom with eight-ounce sinkers, three-foot 
leaders and two large hooks. Squid was 
used for bait. Sometimes the boats were 
anchored and still-fishing indulged in. 
Then again, depending on tide and 
weather conditions, the boat was per- 
mitted to drift. In either case, there was 


no real sport in catching weakfish in this 
manner, and it didn’t appeal to us at all. 
We told this to the captain and ex- 
plained to him the method we had been 
using in Great South Bay. Briefly, here 
it is: 

The fishing grounds are located by the 
captain. These vary, of course, accord- 
ing to season and tide. The boat is 
anchored, and when tide conditions are 
favorable chumming operations with 
shrimp are begun. This is usually done 
by the captain, who sits in the stern of 
the boat. He keeps 
dropping shrimp into 
the water, a few at a 
time. These drift back 
with the tide and at- 
tract the fish. 


T the beginning of 
the flood tide, the 
angler generally uses a 
single hook, a_ three- 
foot leader and a light 
Cuttyhunk line. The 
hook is baited with two 
shrimp. Line is paid out 
from the reel at the 
same rate of speed as 
the tide is moving. Fre- 
quently the first strike 
is had as far as 250 to 
300 feet from the boat. 
In their anxiety to get 
the shrimp, the fish 
keep coming closer and 
closer. Within a half 
hour we have had them less than 25 feet 
from the stern. 

The captain expressed doubt concern- 
ing the applicability of this method to 
Peconic waters. He thought the tide was 
too strong and the water too deep to raise 
the fish to the surface by chumming. 

We were not convinced, however, and 
decided to talk the matter over with 
our captain on Great South Bay. He 
agreed with us perfectly, and we were 
finally successful in inducing him to take 
us out there in order to demonstrate that 
our system would work in Peconic Bay. 
It did, and we have done no bottom-fish- 
ing since then. Furthermore, most of the 
Peconic captains have now adopted this 
method. I hope they all will in time, for 
it seems a shame to take these magnifi- 
cent game fish by means of bottom-fish- 
ing. It doesn’t give them even a fighting 
chance to show off their superb game 
qualities. 

But I mustn’t forget about the fish 
that won a First Prize for me in the 1930 
Field and Stream Contest. 

It was on the afternoon of May 20, 
1930, that Joe, another friend and I 
motored to Southold, Long Island. We 
reached the fishing grounds about 6:45 
A. M., and had our first strike at 7:15. 
From that time (Continued on page 85) 
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DUCKS DOMINATE 
CONFERENCE 


HE waterfowl situation dominated 

the Eighteenth American Game 

Conference in New York City on 

December Ist and 2d, and the dis- 
cussions crowded out part of the regular 
program. 

When the American Game Association 
announced its suggested $25,000,000 
waterfowl plan late in September, to be 
financed through a one-dollar Federal 
license to hunt migratory birds, it met 
with a most encouraging nationwide re- 
ception. Leading national outdoor mag- 
azines and organizations everywhere 
got squarely behind it. 

Shortly thereafter it became evident 
that due to the action of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in deviating from the 
waterfowl regulations as originally an- 
nounced, which action favored four- 
teen states, coupled with animosities 
engendered by unsuccessful campaigns 
to get the season extended and the 
unusually mild weather which pre- 
vailed throughout the country; there 
was a growing dissatisfaction with the 
waterfowl regulations and those in 
responsible charge. The American 
Game Association refused to be a party 
to efforts to change the regulations, 
because it knew only too well what the 
reaction would be. 

State officials and leading sportsmen 
in some instances became very bitter 
in their opposition to the powers of the 
Department of Agriculture, and es- 
pecially to the enactment of any new 
measures that might enhance such 
powers in waterfowl management and 
enforcement of the regulations. This 
dissatisfaction, most of it needless ap- 
prehension, and the announcement of 
another waterfowl plan to be financed 
by a tax of one cent a shell on all am- 


munition, to be divided among the states, 


with a rebate to the trapshooters, pre- 
cipitated a very serious situation. 

At the opening sessions of the Eight- 
eenth American Game Conference it was 
very evident that unless the matter could 
be handled in a manner that would assure 
universal support, no big supplemental 
waterfowl program could possibly be 
launched by Congress within the next 
several years. Sensing the seriousness of 
the situation, the American Game Associ- 
ation and other principal proponents of 
the “Ducks for a Dollar” plan agreed 
to submit the matter to the Game Policy 
Committee of the Game Conference and 
to the National Committee on Wild-Life 
Legislation, both of which met during the 
Conference. 

As a result of its deliberation, the Game 
Policy Committee submitted a plan to the 
Conference which, after a long heated 
debate on other phases of the question, 
was unanimously adopted. That plan 
agrees in principle with the two programs 
advanced except in the matter of financ- 
ing. 

In the interest of harmony and to assure 
some kind of a constructive program 
promptly, the National Conference re- 
fused to permit a vote on the two plans, 
preferring to accept the recommendation 
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CONSERVATION 


of the American Game Association 


By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


of the Game Policy Committee as follows 
(a) That the Conference request the 
proponents to select two members each, 
they to select a fifth, to study methods 
and agree upon a financing program. 





Sen. Key Pittman of Nevada—sportsman, sour- 


dough and conservationist 


(b) That the proponents and all mem- 
bers of the Conference abide by the 
committee’s decision and pledge their 
active support. 
(c) That pending the committee’s de- 
cision each proponent may continue its 
campaign of education but not to the 
detriment of the other, with notice to 
the public that it will abide by the 
committee’s findings. 

The concluding paragraph of the re- 
port is significant: “The more promptly 
and effectively a constructive continental 
program of restoration is launched, the 
less stringent will be the restrictive 
measures necessary to prevent further de- 
pletion of waterfowl. The conservation 
movement is confronted by the necessity 
of effecting a radical increase in water- 
fowl production and protection, or of 
accepting a radical curtailment in water- 
fowl shooting.” 

The Game Policy Committee further 
states that in the interim restrictive 
measures are within the authority of ex- 
isting agencies and require no special 
legislation. 

As this item was being prepared the 
proponents of the two waterfowl financing 
plans were busy selecting the four mem- 
bers of the committee, in the hope that 
the matter may be pushed forward as 


rapidly as peer It is probable that the 
committee, after canvassing the situation 
carefully, may decide upon an entirely 
new plan. In order that it may consider 
the matter in a judicial, unbiased manner, 
and to assure the early adoption of an 
efficient method to restore our migratory 
birds, no effort is to be made by the 
proponents to influence the committee's 
decision. However, it should have all the 
facts, and to that end all who are in- 
terested are urged to furnish full infor- 
mation to the committee as to condi- 
tions and sentiment in every part of the 
country. When the result of the com- 
mittee’s deliberations is announced, it 
will be up to all true sportsmen to join 
whole-heartedly in the promotion of 
the plan agreed upon. 

We need breeding grounds and 
refuges, not debates ! 


A Great Conference 


VERYBODY in attendance at the 
sessions of the E ighteenth Amer- 
ican Game Conference in New York 
City on December Ist and 2d, as well 
as at the preliminary conference and 
meetings held on November 30th, 
agreed that this was the best gathering 
of the entire eighteen. The attendance 
was larger than last year. The scope of 
the program and the deep interest man- 
ifested were a subject of general com- 
ment. 

The preliminary conference and 
meetings created almost as much in- 
terest as did the main conference. The 
Elk Commission at its meeting decided 
to continue its studies of elk conditions 
and to broaden the scope of the com- 
mission's activities. Irving H. Larom 
of Valley, Wyoming, was elected 
Chairman; M. K. Reckord, General 
Manager of the Izaak Walton League, 
Vice-Chairman, and Ovid Butler, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American Fores- 
try Association, Secretary. 

A special conference of scientific re- 
search workers who are devoting their 
lives to studying game problems was 
largely attended, and the interest was 
even greater than a year ago. 

The American Gamekeepers’ Society 
held its annual meeting, and a new or- 
ganization, the result of a large gathering 
of game breeders called for that purpose, 
to be known as the United Game Breeders 
and Gamekeepers of America, was organ- 
ized to cooperate with the United States 

3ureau of Biological Survey, the Ameri- 
can Game Association and other organiza- 
tions to increase the game supply. D. V. 
D’Avignon of Massachusetts was elected 
President ; Malcolm Dunn of New Jersey, 
Vice-President, and Selwyn W. Kessler 
of Pennsylvania, Secretary. 

The Southern Association of Game and 
Fish Commissioners met to discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest, and to advance 
programs in which that section of the 
country is especially interested. 

The program of the Conference proper 
was divided into three principal divisions, 
the first being a symposium on develop- 
ments under the game policy during the 
past year. 

Among the papers presented in this 











DEVELOPMENTS = 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


division were “Promoting Private Initia- 
tive in Game Management,” by Edward 
A. Hyer of the Michigan Conservation 
Department; “The Farmer’s Interest in 
a Game Crop,” by William C. Spargo of 
New Jersey, National Director, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; ‘“Demonstra- 
tions in Upland Game Management,” by 
Wallace B. Grange, United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey; “The Waterfowl 
Situation and Its Solution,’ by Paul G. 
Redington, Chief, United States Biologi- 
cal Survey, and “Protectionist Relations 
in Wild-Life Programs,” by Dr. T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. 

The program on Tuesday evening was 
an open-forum, get-acquainted session, in 
charge of I. T. Quinn, Game and Fish 
Commissioner of Alabama. 

The addresses on game-breeding work 
were: “Teamwork Among the Game 
Breeders,” by Malcolm Dunn, President, 
American Gamekeepers’ Society ; “New 


Developments in Grouse Breeding,” by 
Dr. Arthur A, Allen, Professor of 
Ornithology, Cornell University; “Quail 


Breeding Progress,” by Charles O. Hand- 
ley, Superintendent, Game Propagation, 
Virginia Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries ; “Pheasant Breeding Develop- 
ments,’ by Edward E. Backus, Superin- 
tendent, State Game Farm, Ayer, Massa- 


chusetts ; “Progress with the European 
Grey Partridge,” by Gene M. Simpson, 
Superintendent, State Game Farms, 


Oregon Game Commission ; “Laws to En- 
courage Game Breeding,” by H. J. Burl- 
ington, President, New Jersey Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners. 


MONG the general topics were: 
“America’s Game Fish Program,” by 
Henry O'Malley, Commissioner, United 
States Bureau of Fisheries; “Replacing 
the Game We Take,” by Arthur L. Clark, 
Game Restoration Department, The Na- 
tional Sportsman; ‘“Wild-Life Disease 
Studies,” by Dr. R. G. Green, University 
of Minnesota, discussed by ee A 
Shillinger and E. R. Kalmbach of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey and F. C. 
Bishopp, Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture; “Re- 
search Progress During the Year,” a 
résumé of the research conference, by 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen, the Chairman; 
“Progress of Ruffed Grouse and Prairie 
Chicken Studies,” by Dr. Alfred O. Gross, 
3owdoin College, Maine; “The Work of 
the Senate Committee on Wild-Life Re- 
sources,” by Sen. Frederic C. Walcott, 
Chairman, concluding with a short ad- 
dress by Horace M. Albright, Director, 
National Park Service. 

The annual banquet was addressed by 
Hon. T. P. D. Tilley, Minister of Lands 
and Mines, Province of New Brunswick; 
Paul G. Redington, Chief, United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey; Henry 
Morganthau, Jr., Conservation Commis- 
sioner of New York; Hon. Key Pittman, 
United States Senator from Nevada, a 
member of the Senate Committee on Wild- 
Life Resources, and Dr. James Lee Ellen- 
wood of New York Y. M. C. A 

Senator Pittman as the headliner on 
this program reviewed conservation pro- 
eress throughout the years, and praised 


the Conference for the constructive work 
it is doing. 

A number of reels of very interesting 
motion pictures were shown at the get- 
acquainted session as well as at the 
banquet. 

Among the resolutions were those urg- 
ing better protection for the big bears 
of Alaska and laws to stop the sale of 
black bass, and encouraging the Senate 
Committee on Wild-Life in the work it 
is doing and pledging the support of the 
Conference. 

The Chairman elected for the Nine- 
teenth Game Conference is David H. 
Madsen of Utah, Supervisor of Wild Life 
in the National Parks. Vice-Chairmen 
are E, Lee LeCompte of Maryland, Hoyes 
Lloyd of Canada, Aldo Leopold of Wis- 
consin, Guy Amsler of Arkansas, and 
Seth Gordon, District of Columbia, was 
reelected secretary. 

Complete transactions of the Eighteenth 
Conference, available from the American 
Game Association, Washington, D. C., 
contain all the papers and important dis- 
cussions. The time and place for the next 
Conference will be announced later. 
Chairman Madsen is already beginning to 
plan for the program. 


QUAIL AS GAME 


HIO has had the bob-white quail 

on the “song bird” list for a number 
of years. Almost immediately after these 
hardy little game birds were placed on 
the protected list, state game officials and 
the sportsmen generally lost their interest 
in the quail of that state. In some districts 
they seem to have shown an increase. 
Elsewhere there are no more birds than 
when they were first placed on the pro- 
tected list. 

Recently the views of William H. 
Reinhart, Commissioner of the Ohio 
Division of Conservation, were sought. 
In response he says: 

“I am in favor of having quail placed 
on the game-bird list, which I believe 
will be the means of preventing the ulti- 
mate extinction of the bird, which now 
has no protection except that provided by 


law which protects the killing of song 
birds. If placed on the game-bird list, 
we can build them up by propagation, 
bringing in new stock and interchanging 
quail from one part of the state to an- 
other. 

“Unless the quail is put on the game- 
bird list, the state can do nothing for 
them. It is a noticeable fact that the 
sport prohibitionists have been very active 
in behalf of Ohio quail in the legislature, 
but there is no record of any activity on 
their part for the welfare of the birds 
in the field, where they have been left 
to shift for themselves, which has not 
been very well, as evidenced by their con- 
stantly decreasing numbers.” 

We concur most heartily with the 
Commissioner’s recommendations. Until 
the state and the sportsmen are encour- 
aged to propagate, restock and feed quail, 
it is foolish to hope for the best results 
in the Buckeye State. 


EFFICIENCY RATINGS 


ANY states have endeavored to 

give their game and fish forces an 
equitable rating. New York is one of the 
states that has had a rating plan in effect 
for a number of years. 

Recently that plan was revamped. The 
plan is divided into four phases—field 
work, clerical work, law work and gen- 
eral efficiency—each of the first three be- 
ing given an evaluation of twenty points 
and the latter forty points. 

In order to re-rate the entire staff, 
each inspector was asked to rate his men 
on the new basis. Later a meeting of the 
inspectors was held, and the entire group 
studied each man’s rating, together with 
such additional information as the in- 
spector could supply. Then they agreed 
upon a fair classification for that employee. 

Too often the efficiency of a conserva- 
tion-law enforcement staff is based upon 
successful prosecutions, which is not con- 
ducive to constructive work. A_ field 
officer’s greatest value lies in the preven- 
tion of violations through organized as 
well as individual contact rather than 
through the arrests he makes. 
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BOTTOM FOODS IN 
TROUT STREAMS 
By. Dr. P. R. Needham 


T is my intention to give here the re- 
sults of some quantitative studies of 
trout-stream bottom foods which were 
made to determine the relative quanti- 
ties found in (a) pools; (b) riffles, and (c) 
in the various types of bottom materials 
that form the beds of streams, such as silt, 
sand, gravel, rubble, etc. A few observa- 
tions on floods and their effect on trout 
stream organisms will also be noted. 

A galvanized square foot was used in 
making the collections. 
This covered exactly 
one square foot, which 
was the unit area from 
which all the bottom 
animals were collected 
in many varying types 
of situations in trout 
streams. By weighing 
all the bottom animals 
taken from_ each 
“square-foot study,” a 
value in grams was ob- 
tained which gave the 
production of any par- 
ticular site selected for 
study. By making a 
long series of collec- 
tions in each kind of 
bottom area, the aver- 
age production for 
each was easily deter- 
mined. 

Riffles are the lard- 
ers of streams. Here 
the beef is produced. 
Pools may furnish the 
entrées, but the big 
meals for trout lie in 
the riffles. This state- 
ment will doubtless be 
heartily contradicted by many anglers. 
Nevertheless, the results of my studies 
show this to be true. For example, the 
average production of pool bottoms per 
square foot was found to be 0.23 grams; 
for riffles, 1.13 grams; or in other words, 
riffles are approximately five times richer 
in food than pools. I do not state this as 
final, but merely as I found it in the 
streams of central New York State. 

Why is food so much more abundant in 
the rifles? That is difficult to answer but 
the most probable reason is as follows: 
Mayfly nymphs, stonefly nymphs, caddis 
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larvae and pupae, the dominant aquatic 
foods of trout, are lotic forms—that is, 
their natural habitat is in swift water. 
Pools generally lack swift water at periods 
of normal water levels, and they might 
be termed areas of slow drainage in 
streams. Riffles are characterized by swift 
water and might be termed the areas of 
rapid drainage in streams. The above 


one 


Six Mile Creek, east of Ithaca, N. Y. Wide areas of bare rubble and cut banks 
show the damaging effects of floods on this type of stream 


organisms are adapted to the riffles and 
are found in the greatest abundance there. 
It is to their advantage to live in riffles 
as it is a well-known fact that trout con- 
gregate in pools and probably large num- 
bers could easily be seen and eaten by 
trout were these organisms abundant in 
pools. We might hazard a biological con- 
jecture and say that these three groups of 
organisms have learned through their 
racial experience to avoid pools as unsafe 
places in which to live and therefore have 
adapted themselves to life in swift but safer 
waters. This, however, is merely a theory. 





3e that as it may, good pools and 
plenty of them are essential to trout 
streams. The principal value of pools lies 
in the following factors: (a) they serve 
as collecting places for foods which are 
swept down from riffles and, the water 
being less turbulent, all foods are more 
easily detected and eaten by trout in 
pools; (b) they present large surface 
areas for the reception of terrestrial in- 
sects which fall into the water; (c) they 
offer protection from excessive light, 
birds, animals and man; and (d) pools 
not too densely shaded will often develop 
aquatic plant beds along their margins 
which are usually very rich in foods. The 
figures given above for the productivity 
of pool and riffle bot- 
toms were obtained in 
such situations that 
were almost entirely 
bare of vegetation. 


N pools that were 

from one to three 
feet deep, it was found 
that depth was appar- 
ently an unimportant 
factor, the foods being 
quite evenly distributed 
over the bottom. 
Though no figures are 
available to prove that 
depth affects food dis- 
tribution in pool bot- 
toms, the observations 
seem to show that, due 
to lack of light in the 
bottoms of pools eight 
to twelve feet deep, 
the majority of foods 
occur in the shallower 
waters. Microscopic 
plants form the basis 
of the food supply in 
streams, even as the 
larger plants do on 
land. These must all 
have light to produce foods and hence 
must live where light is sufficiently bright 
for this function. Aquatic organisms which 
feed on these low plant forms are natu- 
rally found where their food is most 
abundant, and hence will also occur in the 
better lighted areas. 

Two-winged fly larvae and pupae (Dip- 
tera) were the only trout-stream organ- 
isms that were found in greater abun- 
dance in the pools than in the riffles. May- 
fly nymphs, stonefly nymphs, caddis lar- 
vae and pupae, beetle larvae and pupae, 
which are the dominant trout foods, were 
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—in next month's issue __ 
of this magazine will 
show how Outboard 
Motoring has - again 
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8-Year-Old Son 

Teaches Father 
To Enjoy Pipe 
Presents Him New 


Brand of Tobacco 
as Birthday Gift 








Elmer C. Burg’s eight-year-old son was 
puzzled to know what to do to remember his 
Dad’s birthday. But an advertisement for 
Edgeworth tobacco offering a free sample 
solved his problem. 


The advertisement seemed to convince the 
young lad that here was something his Dad 
would appreciate—and on his birthday 
morning Mr. Burg was presented with a 
sample package of Edgeworth. Just how 
much Mr. Burg appreciated this gift can 
best be judged by his letter. 


Hamilton, Ohio 
May 6, 1931 
Larus & Bro, Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

Regarding the sample of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco that you mailed to me, 
I wish to thank you for your kindness 
and say that I enjoyed the smoke and 
since have purchased more. 

My eight-year-old son clipped your 
coupon and gave me the tobacco on my 
birthday. He said that after he read the 
advertisement he thought I would like to 
smoke a tobacco that was as good as 
you described Edgeworth to be. 

Well, he certainly hit the nail on the 
head. And you are to be congratulated on 
an advertisement that would attract the 
attention of an eight-year-old boy who 
has the interests of his Dad at heart. 

Sincerely yours, 
Elmer C. Burg 


Any advertisement that “sells” an eight- 
year-old boy must be convincing—but there 
certainly was more truth than fiction in it, 
for Mr. Burg has been a confirmed Edge- 
worth fan since his birthday gift. 


Your name and address, sent to Larus & 
Brother Co. at 112 S. 22d St., Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a generous sample packet 
of Edgeworth. If you get 
the smoking enjoyment 
out of it that most men 
do, you can be sure of 
finding the same fine 
quality in the Edgeworth 
you buy at any tobacco 
store, for Edgeworth 
is always the same, 


You can buy it in two 
forms — Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbedand Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. All 
sizes from the 15-cent pocket package to 
the pound humidor tin. And, by the way, 
you'll enjoy listening to the Dixie Spiritual 
Singers as they sing in the Edgeworth Fac- 
tory over the N.B.C. Blue Network every 
Thursday evening. 
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in the riffles. 

Some rather surprising results were 
obtained from bottom collections made in 
streams of different widths. Streams un- 
der seven feet in width gave an average 
production of 2.21 grams of organisms 


all much more abundant 


per square foot. In contrast to this, 
streams over seven feet in width were 
found to produce an average of only 0.99 
grams per square foot. Comparing these 
figures, it is evident that streams under 
seven feet in width are more than twice 
as rich in food per given area than streams 
over seven feet in width. The dividing 
point at seven feet was arbitrarily select- 
ed because streams wider than this gen- 
erally produced less than one gram of 
food per unit area and narrower streams 
generally produced more than one gram 
of food for the same size area. Small 
streams may produce much greater 
amounts per given area but over a total 
area, there is less food available in small 
streams as compared to wide ones. A few 
simple calculations will prove this. One 
factor making for richness in the small 
streams is the fact that, in narrow streams, 
the bottom organisms are crowded to- 
gether in a small space. Aquatic insects, 
after emergence from the water as adults, 
must either lay their eggs in the narrow 
stream from which they came, or fly 
downstream to the wider stretches below. 
In a wide stream with great bottom areas, 
aquatic organisms can spread out and 
there may be very little crowding, and 
hence less will be found per unit area. 

Width alone is no indication of the 
amount of food in trout streams. Many 
other factors such as temperature, vol- 
ume, floods, chemical composition, plant 
growths and pollution, all play their in- 
dividual parts either for or against a good 
growth of aquatic fish foods. Lack of 
space in the present article will not per- 
mit a detailed discussion of all the above 
factors. 

Be that as it may, small streams have 
certain characteristics which make for ex- 
cessive richness in foods. In small head- 
water spring brooks, such as trout streams 


shown above, such organisms are very 
abundant in these streams. 

Many larger streams possess character- 
istics which are the reverse of those noted 
above for small streams. Instead of hay- 
ing slight seasonal or daily ranges of 
temperature and volume, they are often 
subject to extreme fluctuations in both of 
these factors. Since the larger streams 
represent the main drainage trunks for 
great areas of land, periods of high water 
are frequent during the spring, summer 
and fall, especially in parts of the eastern 
United States. Flood waters do consider- 
able damage to the stream bed as well as 
to the organisms that live in it. 


R. H. A. Ingraham in his American 

Trout Streams, says with regard to 
freshets and their effects on trout streams, 
“A heavy continuous rain, or cloud burst, 
will do incalculable damage, denuding 
adjoining lands, causing the stream to rise 
so violently as to cut new channels, de- 
stroying familiar pools, killing fish, and 
sweeping away the bottom life which 
feeds fish.” This statement agrees with 
my own findings. In the latter part of 
March, 1927, a heavy snowfall occurred 
near Ithaca, N. Y. The following days 
were warm and the snow melted exceed- 
ingly fast. This turned most of the local 
trout streams into raging torrents. In 
order to find out what actually was hap- 
pening to stream organisms during such 
floods, a pail-like cylinder, open at one 
end and made of copper-wire cloth, was 
suspended in the water at various points. 
This strained from the water both debris 
and aquatic insects which were being 
swept downstream. 

The results were amazing. All kinds of 
nymphs and larvae were taken. Many 
were those which live deep in the beds of 
streams and had been dug out by the 
force of the water, Many black-fly larvae 
(Simulium) were caught. These normally 
live in fixed positions on the rocks in 
swift water but had been torn loose by 
the raging torrents and were being swept 
downstream to ultimately be buried in 





Newfield Creek near Ithaca, N. Y. This is a narrow headwater trout stream, very rich 
in bottom foods 


under seven feet in width generally are, 
the volume of flow is fairly constant from 
the springs which furnish the water. With 
an even flow from season to season and 
year to year, a constant width, depth and 
velocity of current are maintained. The 
temperature, likewise, usually runs fairly 
even throughout the year. All these fac- 
tors are ideal for the growth and devel- 
opment of aquatic organisms, and, as 


flood deposits of sand and mud in the 
deeper, quiet waters below. Many parts 
of aquatic insects such as legs, heads, 
bodies, etc., were taken which showed the 
devastating grinding action of rocks and 
gravel on potential trout foods as they 
were being swept downstream. 

If it were not for the enormous repro- 
ductive capacity of aquatic insects, a few 
such floods would probably be sufficient 
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to entirely deplete the insect faunas of | 
certain trout streams. As Mr. Ingraham | 
states, it all carries back to the problem | 
of reforestration. The denuded mountains | 
and hills of some parts of the eastern | 
United States permit the water to quick- | 
ly enter the streams and cause floods. 


| 
| 








A magnificent 810-pound black marlin 
swordfish caught off Tahiti by Zane Grey | 
in March, 1931 

| 
With forest cover to feed the “run off” 
gradually, into streams, such torrents as 
we commonly witness now would largely 
be prevented. 

The following table shows the bottom | 
types studied and the average amount of 
food found in each. Silt bottoms supported 
the largest amount—4.29 grams—of food | 
per square foot. This type of bottom oc- | 
curs generally near the headwaters of 
streams in this vicinity (Ithaca, N. Y.), | 
where the current is slow enough to per- | 
mit silt deposits to be laid down. The | 
dominant organism inhabiting silt beds is 
the nymph of the green drake—He-a- | 
genia, scientifically speaking. This nymph | 
lies buried in the silt during the day- | 
time, coming out only at night to swim | 
about and feed. These nymphs are large | 
in size, one-half to two inches in length, 
so that it takes but a few to make up a 
good meal for an average-size trout. 


Stream bottom types. Average weight 


in grams of organisms found per stonaniateed 


square foot in each type. | 
Grams of food; | 


Type of bottom average per sq. ft. 


VN 
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FISHING’S greatest 
thrills come from the “hard 
ones”. It is “in a pinch” that 
the quality of a fishing line une 
shows up but it is too late then, i Ae 
if you have made a mistake. ¢ 
You will always have a de- i 5 
pendable line if you choose one “ 
bearing the Gladding trade- 
mark. All leading sportsmen 
select their lines this way whether they seek the wily 
trout, the gamy bass or the powerful tarpon. 
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Ask your dealer for Gladding Lines. 















Silt 4.2 
Rubble 1.88 | 
Coarse gravel 1.28 | 
Fine gravel 0.98 
Sand 0.46 | 
Hardpan 0.10 | 
Bedrock 0.006 | 
Average over all types 1.28 


Rubble was second in productivity of 
bottom foods and sheltered 1.88 grams 
per square foot. Coarse gravel was nearly 
as productive as rubble and gave an aver- 
age of 1.28. The other types listed in the | 
above table produced less each, respec- 
tively, and may be considered as unim- 
portant in relation to trout foods. 

In some places individual rocks and 
bedrock bottoms seem to offer good sit- 
uations for certain insect larvae such as 
the black-fly larvae (Simulium) and a 
few small Mayfly nymphs. On bedrock 
bottoms, especially near where the water 
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Snow Bounp 


Bass 


By FRED BASKETT 
and 


RUE IEMPER 


M.. FRED E. BASKETT of Nicholasville, Ky., 
writes enclosing the above picture — 
“This 6 Ib. 2 oz. large mouth bass is a 
‘True Temper’ catch, taken Jan. 7,1930, 


at Herrington Lake. 


The line used was old and weak—I could 
never have landed him had it not been 
for the wonderful action of the ‘True 
| have had the rod five 
years and about three-fourths of my 
fisherman friends have them also—a 


Temper’ Rod. 


small percentage still try to get by with 


imitations.” 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division 
1928 KEITH BUILDING 


The “True Temper” Rod of rapier steel, with its clock spring 
look for the 
words “True Temper” stamped in the butt of the rod to 


temper, is unmatched in life and action. 


avoid imitations. Catalog gladly mailed on request. 


TRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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} rushes over ledges or falls, these larvae 
will often form dense black patches, so 
abundant do they become. One study was 
made in such a location covering a square 
foot and the entire weight of organisms 
collected was 2.45 grams totalling 8,437 
individuals. Blackfly larvae formed 88 
per cent of this number and 12 per cent 
were Mayfly nymphs. The weight of the 
potential food given in the table, for one 
square foot of bedrock bottom, is as we 
found it in an average bottom of that type, 


though doubtless the amount of food for 
any given unit area will vary at certain 
seasons and places on this type of bot- 
tom, as it will in all types of bottom. 
Much more research work is needed 
upon trout streams, their foods, manage- 
ment and improvement and it is hoped that 
the few organizations and institutions 
which foster such work will be given 
hearty support. In the end, it is the angler 
who will_benefit, as will also those who 
love streams for their aesthetic value alone, 


FISHERMAN’S FLIES 
Part II 
By Samuel G. Camp 


AST month’s discussion brings us 
naturally once more to a considera- 
tion of the general conditions which de- 
termine whether suggestion of the natural 
insect is of more or less importance—or 
none at all. In other words, when and 
where is it a paying proposition to try 
to suggest the natural fly ? 

A general answer might be made as 
follows: Representation of the genuine fly 
assumes its greatest importance on the 
British chalk streams. The farther the 
conditions are removed from those obtain- 
ing on these streams, the less is the per- 
| centage in trying to copy the natural fly. 
| The Itchen and the Test, most cele- 
| brated of English chalk streams, are slow, 
| air-clear rivers, not subject to floods, and, 
as one writer has expressed it, “there is 
a definite procession of flies floating down 





This is part of another chapter 
from Mr. Camp’s forthcoming 
book. More will be published later. 











with the stream at some time of almost 
every day in the year.” When in the mood 
to feed, a chalk-stream trout takes up an 
advantageous position, watches the world 
of insects go leisurely by, and takes his 
choice, usually feeding on only one variety 
of fly at a time. If your trout fancies an 
“olive” dun, it is merely a waste of time 
to offer him an “iron blue” dun. 

There you have representation of the 
natural fly at the peak of its importance 
and, as I have said, the farther we get 
away from this situation, by so much is 
the significance of copying the genuine 
fly reduced. It should be noted, too, that 
in many streams of the United States, 
there is a mixed population of brook, 
brown and rainbow trout, while in some 
of our streams, especially in the West, 
there are no brown trout at all..It must be 
remembered the brown trout is the trout 
of British fly-fishing literature, something 
more of an insect feeder than either the 
brook trout or the rainbow, and hence a 
bit more susceptible to the allurement of 
the dry fly. It is also inclined to be some- 
what more selective in its feeding on the 
natural fly. These are facts which the 
American reader should constantly bear in 
mind when adapting to his own needs, and 
not accepting too unreservedly, the vast 
fund of invaluable information to be found 
in English angling works, particularly 
those of the chalk-stream school. 

Fast, broken water and a frequent 
scarcity of natural flies are characteristic 

| of American streams. The latter is largely 
due to floods which destroy the stream 
insects while still in the larval stage, for 
many of our streams are naturally rich 
in insect life. (The English chalk streams 
are not subject to floods because the rains 
are absorbed by the chalk formation 

| through which these rivers run.) When 
a certain natural fly is upon the water, 
| however, and is being taken by the trout, 


my opinion is that it most certainly is a 
paying proposition to try the very best 
suggestion of this genuine fly to be found 
in your fly box. Generally, owing to the 
swift pace of the stream, the trout must 
exercise snap judgment—take your fly 
instantly or leave it. Hence a good sug- 
gestion of the natural insect is often all 
that is necessary—but if that suggestion is 
not present, the chances are very good 
that your trout will “pass it up. 

I recall a very recent experience of 
mine which covers many of the points I 
have just brought out. It is just one of 
many such incidents, which, in the sum, 
have taught me that often the angler is 
making a very serious mistake who per- 
sistently plays certain of our favorite 

“fancy” or “general” flies—Royal Coach- 
man, Cahill, Beaverkill, etc. In doing so 
he usually ignores entirely the natural 
insect life of the stream, fails to look out 
for rises to the natural fly (rises which 
may be so quiet and unobtrusive as to 
escape any but the sharpest attention), 
to spot the fly which is being taken, and 
to show the trout the best suggestion of 
that fly at his command. 

On a well-known stream in Connecticut, 
one leased by the state and kept open to 
the public, there was, for several days, 
during the early part of May, an almost 
continuous hatch of a fly resembling very 
closely the artificial known as the Red 
Quill. I was on the stream the first day 
this fly appeared. All along the stream, 





A seven-inch trout is just a nice meal for 
this banded water snake 


the trout—a mixed collection of natives, 
browns and rainbows—were taking it. A 
specimen of the insect was easily captured 
and examined. At once I said to myself, 
“Red Quill!”, so I determined to experi- 
ment. After all, is there anything to this 
idea of copying the natural insect? And, 
if so, how much? Well, here was an ex- 
ceptionally fine opportunity to find out. 
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The general color effect of the natural 
insect was a rich, reddish brown, due to 
the color of the body of the fly, one of the 
order of upwinged insects. A number of 
trout came up and looked over a fan- 
winged Royal Coachman, my first offer- 
ing and one of our most reliable fancy 
patterns. I was fishing dry, of course, but 





The angler’s heart is ever young. Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Kipp, with an 11-pound 
Florida large-mouth bass 


had no rises. Tying on a Brown Bivisible 
with a deep, chestnut-red hackle, the gen- 
eral color effect of which was very similar 
to that of the natural, I managed to get a 
few short rises, but not a trout was solid- 
ly hooked. The stream was very low and 
clear for so early in the season, meaning 
that visibility conditions were high. A 
gold-bodied Brown Bivisible proved to be 
not as interesting as the ordinary palmer- 
tied bivisible. Then, to show the trout 
something as different as possible from 
the fly on the water, I picked out a Pale 
Watery Quill, a fly having a very delicate 
shade of yellow. It floated past half a 
dozen trout without recognition—or, 
rather, it was recognized as not wanted. 


AY now—would a good imitation of 
that insect which the fish had recently 
taken do any better? A No. 14 Red Quill 
was then hitched to the leader, and with 
this fly, very closely representing in size, 
color and shape the natural insect on the 
water, I at once began to take trout and 
continued to do so from time to time for 
the rest of that day and on following days, 
as long as the hatch lasted. The e1.d came 
with a three days’ rain, resulting in a 
flood that in one place actually widened 
the bed of the stream by some forty feet. 
From that time on to the end of the sea- 
son, no more red quills were seen—in 
fact, very few flies of any sort. This was, 
of course, a turn of events entirely typical 
of American trout streams. 

This incident is sufficient to demonstrate 
that there is at least some advantage to 
be gained at times by a due regard for 
“the fly on the water.” 

To take up now our third question: 
What correspondence is there between our 
American trout-stream insects and those 
common to the English streams? In other 
words, to what extent do the English 
artificials represent the American nat- 





urals? It should be understood that most 
of the standard artificial flies used in the 
United States were “made in England” 
and designed to copy the British naturals. 
The various kinds or classes of natural 
insects common to American and English 
trout streams are exactly the same. These 
are the upwinged flies known as the 
Ephemeridae, the stone flies, the caddis 
flies, etc. Very little definite information 
on the actual identification of species—as 
regards whether certain varieties familiar 
to British anglers are also found on our 
own streams—is available, but the general 
similarity of the different classes as re- 
gards structure, color, etc., is very close. 
_ it follows that there is usually a 
fairly exact counterpart of most American 
naturals to be found in the list of British 
artificials—sufficiently close to offer a 
very good “suggestion.” For the purpose, 
I might suggest that the beginner make 
himself acquainted with the quill-bodied 
series of flies—Olive Quill, Red Quill, 
Ginger Quill, etc. These will often be 
found very valuable when it comes down, 
as it sometimes does, to a straight case of 


“showing the trout a good imitation of | 


that fly which he has recently taken.” 


(The End) 


Dame Juliana Berners’ “Treatise of | 
@D Fishing with an Angle” accurately de-| © 
scribes twelve patterns of trout flies. 


TROUT IN CHILE AND PERU 


EVERAL species of trout, especially 

the brown and rainbow, have been very 
extensively introduced into many odd cor- 
ners of the world—including South Amer- 
ica, Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
The rainbow has done remarkably well in 
some of these countries, particularly in 
South America. We have been in recent 
correspondence with two of our good 
friends down there—Mr. George S. Yates 
of Casapalca, Peru and Mr. James H. 
Spencer of Santiago, Chile—and we want 
you to know what wonderful things are 
being done to stock the waters of those 
two countries. 

Mr. Yates says that, unfortunately, 
sport fishing among the natives does not 
exist in Peru—either in the interior or on 
the coast. “The streams and rivers in the 


interior are full of fish, but the manly | 





Photo by H. E. Six 
An exceptionally fine rainbow trout 


sport of angling with the fuse and primer 
has the right of way. The native view is— 
why wear yourself out casting when a 
stick of powder will get you all the fish 
you want?” 

In 1927, the United States sent down 
100,000 rainbow-trout eggs, whereupon 
the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation 
erected a hatchery at Oroya. Only about | 
1,000 of the eggs hatched. In 1928, a sec- 
ond shipment of eggs was received and 
from these about 30,000 fish were hatched. 
Reports from sections of the country 
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REAPING THE 
HARVEST WITH 


‘5 APPEALS" 


Wien BOB AMES of Amarillo, Texas, 
goes out to reap the harvest of his fishing 
skill, he puts his faith in Al. Foss baits—and 
this faith is not misplaced as his picture 
above proves. His reason is that Al. Foss 
baits are scientifically designed to present 
“5 appeals” to fish appetite as follows: 

1. Wobbling Body 

2. Sparkling Color 

3. Flashing Spinner 

4. Wriggling Bucktail 

5. Crawling Pork Rind 


No other bait has “5 appeals’. No other 
reaps the harvest like Al. Foss baits. That's 
why for 16 years they have swept the country 
like a prairie fire on the Kansas plains. 


Ad 


Al. Foss Mouse No. 15. The fastest selling bait intro. 
duced in 1931. Wt. % oz. Different colored stream- 
ers. Has 5 appeals, Price $1.00. 
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Write today for catalog. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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PorK RIND BAITS 
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where these fish were planted indicate 
that they are doing very well indeed— 
“even bette: than could be expected.” One 
angler reported a certain stream as being 
“alive with trout from six to eight inches 
in length.” Another stated that the rain- 
bows “in the. lakes in Atocsaico can be 
seen jumping and that recently a dead 
fish weighing two pounds was found by 
one of the herders. Only fingerlings were 
planted in these lakes.” 

Mr. Yates tells us that the mountain 
streams of Peru are extremely cold and 
are fed mostly by glaciers. They offer 
an abundance of insect life and experts 
claim that these waters are ideally adapted 
to trout. Apparently they are. 

According to Mr. Spencer's enthusiastic 
report, “Chile is without any doubt one of 
the very finest places to satisfy a fresh- 
water fisherman.” The account he has 
given us is really remarkable. 

Trout were first introduced there in 
1904, at which time the Chilean govern- 
ment engaged the services of an expert 
German fish culturist to advise it regard- 
ing the possibilities of stocking the rivers 
and lakes with fresh-water game fishes. 
Two hatcheries were established and eggs 
and fry were imported from both Europe 
and the United States. Brown, rainbow, 
steelhead and brook trout have been in- 
troduced in more than sixty different 
waters in Southern Chile. The browns and 
rainbows, apparently, have done particu- 
larly well. “Brown trout can well average 
5 pounds, while many specimens weighing 
up to 1534 pounds are likewise frequently 
caught. An average catch of rainbows will 
tip the scales at 2%4 pounds, while 7-, 
8- and 10-pound fish are every-day inci- 
dents.” 


HE sstatistics issued by the Chilean 

government show that over 15,000,000 
eggs and fry have been distributed between 
1904 and 1929. Every year, more than 
2,500,000 eggs and fry are planted in the 
various streams, so a constant re-stocking 
policy is evidently in effect and should 
assure even more astounding results in 
years to come. 

Mr. Spencer also advises us that 
“Southern Chile has hundreds of lakes 
and in time lake trout will be an added 
attraction to all visiting and local sports- 
men.” 

Salmon also have been introduced, but 
no encouraging results are yet indicated. 

It would seem that Chile has dealt effec- 
tively with the poacher and illicit fisher- 
man, for note what Mr. Spencer says in 
a recent letter: “Of course, in time this 
new wealth also brought forth some dif- 
ficulties, such as illicit means of taking 
fish from the rivers and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for poachers to use dynamite 
and nets. Perseverance and continued 
efforts on the part of the government 
authorities have brought a decided change 
and today these conditions are little heard 
of. A government decree stopped the net- 
ting of all rivers in Southern Chile for a 
period of five years and this measure 
alone has shown an enormous increase.” 

Apparently a trip to Chile would be 
a distinctly worth-while consideration for 
any enthusiastic trout fisherman. Many 
have already taken advantage of the splen- 
did opportunities offered in that country 
for such fishing. “Prominent sportsmen 
from England, New Zealand, the United 
States and Argentine come here prac- 
tically every season and invariably de- 
clare that such wonderful fishing cannot 
be surpassed.” 

Mr. Spencer has very kindly furnished 
us with information regarding travel 
rates, accommodations, licenses, etc. and 
we will be very happy indeed to supply 
this data to any and all interested parties. 
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THE WORLD’S-RECORD 
SAILFISH 
By George Vanderbilt 


E were camera hunting for the 

largest and most spectacular of 
deep-sea fish. It was our second expedition 
into tropical Pacific waters and we had 
finished filming the harpooning of mantas 
(devil-fish), green seaturtles and a whale. 
Hunting and photographing conditions 
had been ideal; we had had the breaks 
and thought that the sailfish pictures, the 
last of the series, would be comparatively 
easy and less hazardous to get. 

Having worked down the Pacific coast 
of Panama, from Costa Rica to the Perlas 
Islands, with only a small amount of good 
sailfish film, we began to feel a little 
uneasy about our being able to get the 
desired pictures. Many elements enter 





see 

William Gray and his 180-pound world’s- 
record sailfish. It measured 10 feet 8% 
inches in length 


into the making of thrilling and full-of- 
action fishing pictures. It reminds me of 
the story, “If we had some ham, we would 
have some ham and eggs, if we had the 
eggs.” In other words we would get a pic- 
ture if Captain Herman Gray could locate 
the fish; if when the fish were found, 
light and water conditions were right for 
photographing ; if the camera did not run 
out of film at the critical moment and if 
the pilot of the camera boat could keep 
the subject at the proper distance and his 
boat at the proper speed and steadiness. 
You can see that all of us, after two weeks 
of trying, were subject to the seething 
emotions of Paul Burress, our head 
cameraman. 

After what seemed months of bouncing 
around in a couple of twenty-foot sea- 
skiffs, encountering severe squalls and 
burning sun, we finally located the ever- 
changing sailfish grounds a few miles off 
the Perlas Islands. 

Captain Gray caught the first one, 
which was 10 feet, 41% inches in length and 
weighed 160 pounds. I followed with two 
that were released because they were 
under our record. These fish gave us some 
wonderful jumps and Paul a lot of good 
film, including a close-up slow-motion 
shot that caused him to break out into an 
Indian war-whoop dance in the cockpit 
of his boat. 

The next morning, last August Ist to 
be exact, William Gray, pilot of the 
camera boat and a fisherman with a most 
enviable reputation, suddenly became as- 
sertive and psychic after a hearty break- 


fast, remarking that “This was to be the 
day of days for sailfishing and unless 
‘Cap’ and I produced bigger and better 
fighting sailfish by noon that day, he 
would have a try at it.” Accordingly, Bill, 
a light-tackle enthusiast, rigged an out- 
fit and put it into the camera boat. 

It was a gorgeous day, one of those rare 
times when fishing and light conditions 
are ideal. Bill had prepared an appetizing 
bait from the belly strip of a tuna that 
he had caught while trolling on the way 
out. He tossed the bait over, let out two 
red-headed teasers to troll about seventy- 
five feet astern, threw the rod over his 
shoulder, and got back to his usual job of 
steering the camera boat within shooting 
distance of our boat. A few hours of 
trolling had passed without results, when 
Bill tied into an enormous sailfish. 

Paul as usual, perched up in the aft cock- 
pit of Bill’s boat, was wailing for more 
pictures of jumps; he cared less about 
whether Bill was able to handle the fish 
and the boat at the same time. He ground 
away on his camera with no regard what- 
ever of Bill and his troubles. Occasionally, 
he would yell out various orders that 
Bill tried faithfully to obey amid his own 
problems of holding a tight line on a 
whopper sailfish and maneuvering the boat. 
Here it was apparent that cameramen get 
their pictures or else . . . and Bill did his 
best to control engine, wheel, clutch and 
reel while 180 pounds of sailfish leaped, 
ran and fought for freedom. It was out of 
the question for Cap and me to run along- 
side in order to help, for fear we would 
cut off his line. Bill fought the fish, the 
boat and the cameraman all alone. He 
finally managed to get a firm grip on the 
bill of the struggling sailfish and, big as 
both Bill and the fish were, he could not 
quite haul it over the rail until Burress, 
realizing no further picture value, stumbled 
into the cockpit to give Bill a hand. 

The fish weighed 180 pounds on rec- 
ognized scales, four hours after it was 
caught and measured 10 feet 814 inches. 
It was taken with eighteen-thread line, 
an eight-ounce tip and a 5/0 reel in about 
fifty minutes’ time. 

I believe that Bill’s skill enabled the 
taxidermist to cheat the undertaker out 
of a dull-fish-knife murder job, for all 
ended well. The pictures are great and the 
record fish is being groomed for display 
in Palm Beach this coming winter. 


1931 CONTEST IS OVER 


LL of the Classes and Divisions in the 
1931 Fretp AND STREAM Prize Fish- 
ing Contest are closed. Entrants in the 
Intermediate and Southern Divisions of 
the Large-mouth Black Bass Class have 
until January 21st in which to file their 
affidavits. On that date the Contest will 
come definitely to an end. No more 
affidavits will be accepted after that time. 
The Judges have made their final de- 
cisions in most of the Classes and Divi- 
sions and the prize winners have already 
been notified, Those that haven’t been, 
will, undoubtedly, hear very shortly. 
All of the winners, except those in the 
two Large-mouth Black Bass Divisions 
specified above, will be announced in this 
Department in the March issue. The bal- 
ance will be published in the April issue. 
If any of you have suggestions on 
changes which should be made in the 1932 
Rules and Conditions, you had better 
write us immediately. Shortly after this 
issue appears upon the newsstands, we 
will be formulating these specifications 
for publication in an early spring issue. As 
has been stated on several previous occa- 
sions, we will be only too glad to hear 
from anyone who has some constructive 
criticism to offer—only, do it now! 
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LETTER> AND ANSWERS 
A KNOCKOUT BLOW 


Fisninc_Epitor: ; F 

Here is a little happening which may prove 
jnteresting to your readers, even if it does 
sound a trifle fishy. 

Last summer, while happily preparing for a 
fishing trip, I was completely absorbed in going 
over my equipment, when something hit me in 
the eye with a tremendous impact. I dropped as 
if hit by Jack Dempsey. When the mist cleared, 
| glanced up fully expecting to behold my worst 
enemy getting ready to let me have the other 
mit, but no one was there. 

After cautious investigation, I finally caught 
the author of the entirely unwarranted attack 
on me. It was an innocent-looking salmon-egg 
can without its top, which had, up until then, 
been intact on the can. It seems that the ac- 
cumulated gas in the can, together with the lid, 
had formed a dangerous weapon of great stop: 
ping power. Of course the presence of the gas 
was due to the fact that the eggs had been 
exposed to the air frequently and, therefore, 
decay had set in. 

Howarp HeIn. 


WILL FISH LIVE IF FROZEN? 


FisuinGc Epitor: 

Periodically the question comes up as to 
how much freezing a fish can.stand and come 
out alive. As a boy, I recall freezing up a small 
northern pike in a pail, not entirely solid, and 
then thawing him out to find that he was 
better than before. I know, too, that in small 
ponds, panfish appear to freeze up solid when 
the pond freezes to the bottom,-and that in the 
spring there is always a good supply of fish 
again. If they do freeze solid and come out of 
it none the worse for the experience, how does 
it happen that they are not crushed somewhat 
as the water expands in freezing? 

Also, how do they receive any supply of 
oxygen at all, which I understand h‘bernating 
animals require to some slight extent? 

PickENS JOHNSON. 


ComMENT: The subject of how much freezing 
fish can withstand is one that frequent!y comes 
up for discussion and, frankly, not very much 
is known about the matter to date. 

s far as my own personal knowledge is 
concerned, there is only one species of fish which 
is known to withstand any intensive freezing. 
This is the Alaska tundra fish, which is fre- 
quently said to be frozen in solid cakes of ice 
late in the fall and to remain in such a state 
until the early spring thaws, at which time, it 
is claimed, the fish again come to life and are 
as well as ever. This, I think, is a_ well- 
demonstrated fact as far as this species is con- 
cerned. 

I recently paid a visit to the new Institute of 
Oceanography at Woods Hole, Mass. One of 
the research workers there was investigating this 
very problem, but, inasmuch as he has been ex- 
perimenting on it only a very short time, he told 
me that he had not as yet come to any definite 
conclusion. 

For all practical purposes, therefore, it may 
be concluded that the Alaska tundra fish, and 
perhaps one or two similar species, can with- 
stand freezing, but as far as we know there are 
no others, 

As far as the effect of lakes freezing over 
solid is concerned, that depends entirely upon 
conditions. For instance, in small, shallow 
ponds, the fish would certainly not thrive very 
long if such a pond were frozen over solid, 
because there would not be a sufficient amount 
of oxygen to sustain them. It frequently happens 
in the spring when the thaws come that in lakes 
of this kind, hundreds and thousands of fish are 
found floating dead on the surface. This could 
have been avoided if air-holes had been made 
at various places in the ice so as to permit the 
access of oxygen. In very deep lakes, however, 
such disastrous results do not take place, be- 
cause the water contains a sufficient amount of 
absorbed oxygen to sustain the fish. Also, very 
deep lakes do not freeze over sol'd. 

FisuinGc Epitor, 


DYEING FEATHERS FOR FLIES 


Fisuinc Epitor: 
tie my own flies and would like to dye the 
feathers myself. Could you please tell me what 
dye to use, one that will not run or fade from 
feathers? I will dye both wing and_ hackle 
feathers, 
Russet, BarTHOLOMEW. 


Comment: As a general thing, to dye one’s 
own feathers to use in fly tying is not the most 
satisfactory thing in the world, unless one has 
had experience. It is seldom possible to get just 
the correct shade. For that reason I would 
recommend your getting feathers already dyed 
if it is possible for you to do so. However, 
if you decide to do it yourself, you can use 
the ordinary dyes, such as the Diamond and 
Putnam, which can be bought in almost any 
drug store. These are entirely satisfactory for 
the purpose. You should get those that are made 
for dyeing silk. 

For drying out the feathers after dyeing 


them, a good stunt is to shake them up in a 
paper bag in which they have been heated in 
the oven for a short time. It is important to 
bear in mind that the natural oils should be 
removed from the feathers before dyeing them. 
To do this, tie the feathers into small Bane aed 
by securing them at the butts. Wash thoroughly 
in warm soap suds to which a little soda has been 
added. Rinse in clean water and then place in 
a hot solution of alum and water. This is the 
method recommended by Dr. George Parker 
Holden, in Streamcraft. 

have been told also that it is possible to 
stain feathers by the use of the regular tube 
oil colors, such as artists use. In this case only 
a very few drops of the paint are required and 
it is best to mix them with just a little gasoline. 
In this way one may secure any shade that he 
wants by blending the colors. It is said that 
feathers dipped in this gasoline solution are 
permanently colored and can be used just as 
soon as the gas has evaporated. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


LAKE HERRING 


FisH1nG Epitor: 

Around Lexington, on Lake Huron, there 
seems to be an over-abundance of a fish called 
lake herring—brought in by the commercial 
fishermen. 

I have a cottage in the same vicinity and 
thought it would possible to fish for these 
fish with hook and line. Can you tell me some- 
thing about this fish’s habits, where to fish for 
them and what bait to use? Also, does this fish 
live in Lake Huron only or are some of the 
other Great Lakes inhabited by this species? 

Cuas. J. Prous. 


Comment: The lake herring or cisco is very 
common to the entire Great Lakes region. Actu- 
ally, however, the cisco is a slightly different 
fish, though very few people can differentiate 
between them. For all practical purposes, at 
least as far as anglers are concerned, they are 
really the same. 

It is very seldom indeed that either of them 
are taken by sporting methods. They are ex- 
tremely valuable food fishes and are caught, 
as a rule, only in the commercial fishermcn’s 
nets, However, there is a time each year in 
the spring or early summer, during which there 
is a large hatch of May flies on the Great Lakes, 
that these fish come to the surface and they can, 
at that time, be taken on artificial flies. The best 
flies, I am told, are the gray ones, such as Gray 
Hackle, Gray Drake, Hare’s Ear and the Gray 
Stone Fly, on about numbers 8 and 10 hooks. 

Generally speaking, however, these fish feed 
only on minute organisms and for the most 
part in the deepest lakes. They resort to shallow 
water only in the summer, preparatory to spawn- 
ing. I have also heard of them being caught 
during the winter months in water ranging in 
depth from 50 to 100 feet. At this time they 
are taken on such baits as white bacon, ham fat 
or fish flesh, and some bright object manipulated 
on another line near the bait is also usually used 
as a sort of decoy. 

These fish are perhaps most abundant in Lake 
Erie and Lake Michigan, but all of the other 
Great Lakes contain them, as well as a few 
lakes in northern Wisconsin. 

FisuinG Eptrtor. 


SALMON EGGS AND BUCKTAILS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Are salmon eggs good bait for trout in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania? If so where can I buy 
them? What size hook is advisable? 

In the January issue there was an article on 
bucktails. I made several of these. The deer hide 
1 have, has been a source of food for the mice 
family and the tail was chewed off. Is the other 
hair just as good or is the tail better? 

One more question. Can a fish live while en- 
closed in a solid cake of ice—I mean frozen in? 

Bos Davis 


ComMENT: Salmon eggs at times are a good 
bait for Eastern trout, but not usually. I would 
not particularly advise them except perhaps un- 
der unusual circumstances when the fish will not 
look at anything else. Most of the larger fishing 
tackle dealers carry the preserved eggs. Most 
Eastern trout, however, are naturally not very 
well acquainted with the eggs of salmon. 

I think the best hook to use in connection with 
salmon eggs is that known as the Model Perfect, 
in either the small or medium size, depending 
upon the size of the fish. The advantage of the 
Model Perfect hook is that it has a very short 
shank which is advisable in connection with 
salmon eggs. You can impale perhaps five or six 
eggs on one of these hooks. 

As regards the bucktail flies I would prefer 
the tail hairs. 

Generally speaking, there is no species of fish 
that can hive for any length of time when en- 
closed in a solid cake of ice—at least none that 
is commonly known. It is said that a fish known 
as the Alaska tundra fish is capable of surviving 
such treatment. In its native habitat, which, of 
course, is Alaska, it is said that these fish are 
frequently frozen solidly in ice during the winter 
months, and yet they thaw out in the spring and 
are perfectly well and energetic. 

FisuinG Eprror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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GRAPPLING WITH A SHARK 
(Continued from page 31) 


frantic leap on the part of the ray and I 
could see that a huge bite had been taken 
from one wing. The water boiled as he 
fell back, and the sharks closed in. In just 
a moment everything was over. The foam 
disappeared; the sea quieted. The gulls 
vanished; the sharks were gone. It didn’t 
seem possible that anything unusual had 
occurred. 

No doubt if I had been unsuccessful, 
the end would have been much the same. 
The sea would be as quiet, the sun would 
be shining as brightly, the soft summer 
breeze would still be rippling the water, 
and the sea-grapes and palms would be 
rustling as softly. But I would be taking 
my last sea voyage out there in the blue 
water piecemeal in the place now occupied 
by the ray. As I looked about I was sur- 
prised at what a fine old place this world 
really is. 

Taking stock, I found most of the skin 


| gone from one thigh, where I had evi- 
| dently got a back-slap from one of the 


sharks, though I didn’t know it at the 
time. A shin was badly lacerated, and a 
severe contusion with a couple of cracked 
ribs showed where the spear handle had 
kicked back when the leopard hit it. 

It has taken time to write all this, but 
action went like an eagle after the falling 
fish he has forced an osprey to drop. The 
whole thing probably hadn’t lasted two 
minutes. But ye gods and little sharks, 
what a pair they’d been! 

My hands shook a bit and my knees 
also were shaky as I thoughtfully picked 
up my turtle eggs. 

And tonight, twenty-six years later, as 
I look out at the misty glow that is New 
York City, my liveliest sympathies still 
go out to the myriads of little sea folks 
that daily encounter these powerful 
scoundrels with less fortune than mine. 


DUCKS, FLEAS AND INDIANS 
(Continued from page 9) 


lows use, they would have been easy.” 

One day, as we drove in to the Fort, 
a matter of fifteen miles, for supplies, Jack 
remarked that we were crossing the Sioux 
bridge. 

“Why Sioux?” I questioned. “I thought 
they were United States Indians.” 

“They were, and they would have stayed 
so if you had treated them right. They 
came over here to escape your rough 
ways. That’s their reservation on your 
left.” 

“You mean to say that they are the 
fellows that beat up Custer?” I exclaimed, 
remembering that they had crossed into 
Canada after the fight on the Little Big 
Horn. 

“No, not the Brule Sioux. These are 
the chaps who participated in the Minne- 
sota massacre in the sixties, but there are 
a few of the Brule Sioux of Sitting Bull’s 
band who married and settled down among 
them, and also among the Crees down on 
the Pasqua Reserve; in fact, there are a 
few of them all over, even up on the 
Touchwood Reserve. It was the Minne- 
sota massacre band that established the 
precedent for old Sitting Bull to come 
over here later, when things got too hot 
for him at home.” 

was so keen about shooting ducks 
at the time that I completely overlooked 
the opportunity to delve into a most fas- 
cinating historical event in the closing 
days of the colonization of our country. 
But when I got home and thought over 
again all that the old man had told me, 
I could have kicked myself. It haunted 
me all winter, and I resolved to return 
to Qu’ Appelle that fall for ducks. 


The fifteenth of September found me 
again on the reserve. Early one morp- 
ing I put my gun and shells in the bow 
of a canoe and shoved out into the lake 
to paddle across to the point. There were 
the same old blinds scattered along its 
length—I might almost say with the same 
Indians in them—just as I had left them 
a year before. 

I took a vacant blind and loaded my 
gun and-my pipe. Before I got a shot, an 
Indian sauntered over to me with a smile 
of welcome on his fine countenance and 
held out his hand. It was Ben Pasqua, 
the present chief. He was a fine specimen 
of Indian—tall, tremendously strong and 
with the carriage of a Roman senator, 
but withal a cheery, pleasant fellow with 
a fine sense of humor. 

Picture a man about five feet ten, and 
appearing to be taller because of his superb 
carriage. He wore a pearl gray ten-gal- 
lon hat from under which hung two heavy 
locks of carefully braided hair with 
strands of red ribbon woven in them. 
There were little fresh-water oyster-shell 
rings in his ears. He wore a black sateen 
shirt and overalls with red stripes down 
the sides, military fashion. His moccasins 
were exquisitely worked with little metal 
beads. To cap it all, he had on a British 
Royal Navy pea-jacket with three and 
a half stripes of gold lace on the sleeves. 
Where he got that, heaven only knows. 

“Morning, Admiral,” I saluted him. 

He laughed, conscious of the joke, and 
sat down. “Jack say you come back— 
shoot ducks. How long you stay?” 

Thinking to take him by surprise, I 
lapsed into the Mountain Cree of which 
I had picked up a smattering in Alberta. 
“Tanist ituke. Nijo misakame-jaw (I 
hardly know; maybe two weeks).” 

But he never batted an eye. “Good! 
We have nice time! Get lots ducks!” and 
he chuckled to himself. 

I got to know him well by telling him 
all the stories that I could think of. Even 
though the plot involved the most modern 
conditions and point of view, he never, or 
at least hardly ever, failed to get the point 
and would go off chuckling to tell one of 
his cronies. 

remember that we had a splendid 
shoot that morning. The birds crossed 
the point in a steady flight which lasted 
until about eleven o’clock, and I was 
shooting well, with the enthusiasm whetted 
by a long absence from the pass. Pasqua 
sat by and retrieved ducks for me until 
old Matone appeared upon the scene and 
took his accustomed place at my side. 
From that time on they were my more or 
less constant companions on the point. 


HE barriers were down. I had come 
back to see them again—they liked 
that. Besides, I gave them ducks and 
tobacco, and I flattered their childlike 
vanity. They talked to me as freely as 
they did among themselves, as far as I 
could see—certainly as far as our some- 
what limited vocabulary would permit, for 
all of them could not converse in English 
as Pasqua could. In fact, few of the old 
bucks would try, through.their natural dis- 
like for our tongue. But the excitement of 
a good shot would usually loosen them. 
One day when old Matone was particu- 
larly loquacious and we were scratching 
fleas together, I approached the subject 
of the Custer fight. “It must have been 
a terribly hard fight,” I remarked, after 
his answer to my leading question. 
“No!” was the emphatic and surpris- 
ing reply. “No hard! Easy fight! Easiest 
big fight Indians ever win. Soldiers no 
could fight. Horses go crazy, scared by 
noise, smoke, shouting.” He gesticulated, 
graphically portraying a rider trying to 
hold an unruly niount. “Soldiers no can 
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use gun—no can use pistol. Just sit and 
try and hold horse—so! Indian cayuse 
no scared. Him use to run buffalo, use to 
shooting, use to noise. Easy fight! Indian 
ride up to soldier, pull off horse, stick 
with knife. By and by squaw come and 
finish with club.” 

This was the most graphic and illumi- 
nating bit of information that the North- 
west had revealed to me. In a few terse 
sentences he had given me the very pith 
of what I wanted to know. 

“Didn't the Indians have rifles?” I ask- 
ed, knowing differently, for many of them 
were better armed than the troops which 
they opposed. 

i es, but Indians not kill many with 
guns,” interrupted Pasqua, who had join- 
ed the conversation. “My father know all 
Sioux chiefs. Lots of them come here; 
me see them. They talk to my father; 
they all say Indians not shoot much. Ride 
down soldiers and use knife and club.” 


GAIN I went back to old Jack, for the 
Indian’s story was entirely at vari- 
ance with the popularly accepted version of 
the Battle of the Little Big Horn. “Per- 
sonally,” he said, “I believe that the old 
devil has told you the truth. I knew the 
Sioux pretty well, and I was on a good 
many details of the Mounted that were 
sent to ride herd on them and keep them 
in order. The first time I saw them was 
at Wood Mountain in May of 1879, and 
the bucks were still wearing the clothes 
of the soldiers that they stripped on the 
battle-field. They still had a lot of army 
mules too. They didn’t know how to drive 
them, but they had herded them across the 
border to use for food. Most of the Sioux 
eventually went back; but, as I told you, 
some of them refused to and have stayed 
here ever since. 

“I knew Sitting Bull well. Many a 
night I sat in his lodge with him. I knew 
= so well that he wanted me to marry 

his daughter, and she was a good- looking 
girl, too. I suppose the crafty old boy 
thought that it would put him in good 
with the Mounted Police if I had. 

“So you see I knew the gang rather 
intimately. You could not get them to talk 
about the fight then, but of course there 
was all the evidence as plain as the nose 
on your face. As I said, they were all 
wearing parts of United States Cavalry 
uniforms. One would have a light-blue 
cape, another a pair of leggings made out 
of soldier’s trousers ; lots of them had army 
rifles, and there were the mules. If it had 
not been for the mules, I believe that half 
of the band would have perished that win- 
ter when they first came to Fort Qu’ 
Appelle. They were all out of supplies 
and came within an ace of raiding the 
Post. They would have, too, if it had 
not been for the Catholic priest. 

“Most of what I know of the fight I 
got from them later on or from the Crees. 
Ben Pasqua will tell you that the Sioux 
knew where Custer was all the time, which 
is likely; that they traveled parallel to 
him about a day’s ride apart until they 
were getting out of their own country 
and saw that they had to submit or fight. 
3en and Matone will tell you that they 
deliberately planted their village to draw 
Custer’s attack. 

“There are two or three squaws across 
the lake that, I know, were in the village. 
All the old men and the squaws and the 
children were left there, so as to deceive 
the soldiers into thinking that they were 
totally unaware of their close proximity. 
And there were two thousand five hun- 
dred lodges in that village. You know 
how they live—there must have been at 
least two braves to a lodge. That shows 
that there were plenty of them, and they 
were first-class cavalry, too. Their cam- 
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paign showed that they were perfectly 
sure they would lick Custer, or they would 
never have exposed their village to at- 
tack. For it was no little village. 

“Sitting Bull told me that Custer did 
not wait for Major Reno to join him be- 
cause he was jealous of Reno and wanted 
all the credit for himself. His scouts dis- 
covered the village in the valley, as they 
were supposed to, and reported it. He 
moved to the attack, and meanwhile the 
mass of the braves was screened by the 
bluffs in the coulées. Custer’s attack was 
in no sense a surprise; they laid the trap, 
and he fell for it. When he struck at the 
village, they rode down on both his flanks. 

“Some people say that Major Reno 
was a coward and afraid to come to his 
help. It is my opinion, from the flock that 
I saw at Wood Mountain, that he saved 
his force by doing so. I think that if he 
had gone to the rescue, the results would 
have been the same. Those Indians knew 
what they were doing. They could not 
guess what Reno would do; they took a 
chance with their village, and they played 
to win. They would have over-ridden 
Reno as easily as they did Custer, and I 
believe Matone is right when he says 
that it was easy. 

“The famous last stand as you see it 
in all the glowing pictures which con- 
temporary artists painted was in reality 
just that. More than half of the troopers 
were mopped up before they ever fought 
their way out of the valley and got on 
top. There they were encircled and fought 
it out until their ammunition was ex- 
hausted. All the Indians agree to this 
day that the cavalry horses went crazy 
and were unmanageable when the In- 
dians rode down on them. Undoubtedly 
the squaws and young boys did kill lots 
of the wounded that fell after they were 
knived or clubbed from their saddles.” 

How different is this picture to the 
popular conception of the battle! I ques- 





tioned the Chief and Matone on Jack’s 





HE “Narrow Escape Con- 

test” story in March is en- 
titled “RIMAU! TIGER!” You'll 
get a thrill out of this yarn. 











statement, and they both agreed with him. 
Since my return I have read every avail- 
able bit of data* which I could secure. 
After weighing it all and throwing aside 
that which is least reliable, I found that 
most of the old fellows’ comments were 
substantiated. 

We have no better record than the re- 
port of Brigadier-General Godfrey who, 
as a second lieutenant, was with the re- 
lief column and the first to reach Reno’s 
command. He makes the statement that 
he was detailed to the gruesome task of 
burying the dead on the field; that he 
examined every one of them, and that 
comparatively few had gunshot wounds, 
most of them having been killed by a blow 
on the head which crushed the skull. Do 
we need any better proof that the old 
Indians’ statements were correct? 

On another occasion I asked Matone 
how long the battle lasted, as a check 
on his statement that it was an easy fight. 
“Ugh!” he said. “Not long. Same time 
that it take you to paddle over to Jack’s 
house.” 

This, at the most, would be a matter 
of fifteen or twenty minutes. It would in- 
dicate that the Seventh was overwhelmed 
without a chance to put up a very stren- 
uous resistance. Yet I could hardly believe 
it until I read General Godfrey’s descrip- 





tion of his participation in the Custer | 
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campaign, wherein he says that when the 
column to which he was attached reached 
Reno and told them of the massacre, they 
were astounded and horrified. They had 
no suspicion that Custer was wiped out. 
As the firing was very heavy at first and 
then quickly died out, they assumed he 
had withdrawn from the field in good 
order. 

One morning just before I left for home 
I was sitting in a blind. Pasqua came 
along and asked me to ferry him across 
the open water, as he wanted to go to 
Jack’s house. 

“You can have the canoe if you will 
promise to be back in an hour, so that I 
can get home for lunch,” I offered. 

“No, me wait. Me go with you. You 
paddle, me sit in bottom.” 

“You're a fine admiral—a three-and-a- 
half-striper and afraid of the water!” 

“Me horse Indian, me no Siwash. No 
like boat—much. You young man, me 
sit.’ 

Then Pasqua laughed and slapped his 
thigh. The joke was supposed to be on 
me. 

Old Matone came along and sat down 
to give me some more fleas. I had a 
thought. The old man was deaf and did 
not like to talk English much anyway. 
3esides, he would see that I had a poor 
morning and there were few ducks to 
give him. Under those conditions, he 
could never understand as well. 

“Ask him, Ben, who killed Custer,” I 
said. “Maybe he knows.” 

“He no know. Nobody know,” said the 
Chief. “Anyway, he no tell if he did 
know.” 


“Dull Knife said he did it,” 
to draw him out. 

“I was small boy then—so! My father 
big Cree chief same like me. He know all 
Sioux chief. My father tell me Custer 
good man; Sioux like Custer. No mean 
to kill him. Dull Knife lied. My father 
say Sioux all tell him nobody know who 
kill Custer. Time to go now.” 

He would not ask Matone. There was 
no use, in his opinion, and I believe him, 
because I believe in my friend Ben Pas- 
qua—a big chief. At any rate, as we got 
into the canoe I had the feeling that I had 
thumbed a very dusty page of American 
history. 


I hazarded, 





CHINA SNIPE 
(Continued from page 21) 


between filled to overflowing with rich 
black muck and the whole carefully 
masked with a fine covering of green 
aquatic grasses. Frank and Luder grinned 
with the keen delight of true enthusiasm 
when it broke upon our view. 

The shooting was great. Snipe were 
lying close in what they had every right 
to believe was perfect cover. Although we 
resembled animated mud statues rather 
than specimens of the genus Homo, we 
were in possession of a better average 
when we dragged our slimy way to firm 
ground again. 

However, such ground, or lack thereof, 
made it quite impossible for us to main- 
tain a line of beaters; furthermore, it was 
not suitable for the dog, which could be 
used only for retrieving in such condi- 
tions. 

A shallow ribbon of water, trickling its 
meandering course toward the lake which 
formed the center of the enclosure, invited 
closer inspection. Any sniper would have 
raved about that stream. Here and there 
it gathered into small, shallow pools which 
glistened in the sunshine. The level mar- 
gins were soft with water, and a carpet of 
brilliant green grasses formed ample cover 
for friend Jack. Patches of tules just 


sprouting obscured the water in places. 
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Frank and Luder would have none of 
it. For them the big mud holes. So they 
marched off to westward, while Nell and 
I and one carrier went on alone. 

That little stream was a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. Midway to the lake it 
widened into a long, low swale rimmed 
with grass and wild flowers, while near 
the center some ambitious farmer had 
planted rice during the previous year, 
leaving a stubble thickly interspersed with 
green shoots. Birds were scattered thickly 
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all through it. The wind was at our backs, 
and they broke away to left or right, mak- 
ing perfect shooting. Nell, the wire edge 
removed by her previous work, was per- 
forming steadily and beautifully. Condi- 
tions were simply ideal. 

Upon approaching the lower end of the 
swale I discovered that numbers of snipe 
were dropping into the cover I had just 
left. Frank and Luder were bombarding 
regularly not far to the west, and after 
each burst of shots two or more birds 
would circle over and pitch into or near 
that rice patch. Four times I harvested 
the feathered crop from that swale, and 
each time there seemed to be more birds 
than before. Frequently, after escaping 
unscathed, they would circle and return, 
dropping not far from the spot from which 
they had been flushed. 

Finally, when the coolie was well laden 
and the sun at high noon, I departed re- 
luctantly to join my companions. And as 
a last gracious gesture the stream pre- 
sented me with the cream of the morning's 
bag. Just where it trickled down to the 
lake Nell flushed a solitary snipe, a fine 
big chap that got up rather lazily but 
wavered about in a most disconcerting 
manner, so that the second barrel was re- 
quired to bring him to grass. 

I found Frank and Luder beating up 
the shore toward me. A comparison of 
bags showed a total of fifty-three brace 
of snipe without counting the big fellow 
which had just fallen to my gun, five teal, 
a few mallards, and a painted snipe—an 
early bird that last. As usual, Luder was 
high gun with an even forty snipe to his 
credit. This being all we could properly 
care for, we called it a day, retiring to the 
sunny side of a ruined wall. Lunch baskets 
were brought forth, and we fell to with 
great gusto. 

What ravenous appetites we had, and 
how good everything tasted! After lunch, 
with pipes alight, we stretched out lux- 
uriously and talked long and lazily about 
snipe in general and the morning’s shoot- 
ing in particular. 

But the day was not done with us yet. 
Our perfect peace was rudely interrupted 
by the rush of our gesticulating beaters 
who pointed excitedly out into the lake. 
There, in a stretch of open water near the 
central island, we soon discerned several 
familiar forms. Five white-fronted geese 
were feeding there. 

Armed with the four heavy loads at our 
disposal, Frank and I circled the lake 
until the islands were between us and the 
geese. Then we plunged in and waded out 
to them, taking cover at either end of the 
central island. Luder, who had arranged 
the beaters in a half moon, advanced gal- 
lantly to drive them to us. 

At first the geese paid no attention to 


this advance, apparently being accustomed 
to seeing people about the lake. Then sud- 
denly, when Luder was about five hundred 
yards away and getting good and wet, 
they were up and away, three of them 
flying directly over the center of the is- 
land beyond gunshot. For a moment it 
appeared that they were all going, then 
two broke away from the rest and circled 
within range of my stand. By great good 
luck I got beth of the birds, dropping 
them in the water. Nell retrieved them 
with great joy. 

With the geese safely in hand, we 
plodded happily back to the car, fairly 
radiating satisfaction and general good 
will toward the world. Our find had 
turned out better than any of us could 
have hoped and was to prove a source of 
pleasant recreation during almost all the 
year. Geese, though never in great num- 
bers, seemed to come there earlier and 
stay longer than at any other place. Ducks 
there were the year round; a Sunday af- 
ternoon in midwinter always netted one 
or two fine mallards, and there were al- 
ways a few partridge, a quail and a hare 
or two to be picked up. 

A week later we discovered that three 
sporting secretaries from the British 
Legation were in the secret. However, 
they were only interested in the snipe, and 
there was more than enough for all of us. 
So far as I know, no more than three or 
four others have stumbled upon the place. 


ROCK CANDY MOUNTAIN 
(Continued from page 16) 


As we tramped upward toward the 
ridge ahead we unconsciously slowed our 
pace to take in the quiet, peaceful loveli- 
ness of the place. A band of young rams 
stared at us from a mile away. Every few 
yards of our progress, a clear, piercing 
whistle announced the presence of another 
of the diminutive gophers, or “whistlers,” 
which seemed to swarm in that sunny 
place. Even the brook which curved down 
through the basin seemed to have a mu- 
sical melody quite unlike the restless, 
noisy rush common to streams in those 
mountains. And as we climbed steadily - 
through the hot sunlight we smelled the 
sharp, pungent tang of mountain shrubs 
and moss and diminutive bushes, with an 
occasional cross-current of air bringing 
us the more acrid odor of wild-animal 
presence—an odor which cannot be con- 
fused with anything else on earth. 

But, much as we might have wished, we 
could not linger here any longer. The sun 
had started to slide down toward the 
western peaks when we stopped for a 
moment’s rest and a drink of the sweet, 
unbelievably cold pencil of water which 
trickled from beneath the base of a gray 
rock slide. Then up the slide we went, 
surmounted it, and dug our toes into the 
fine black shale above it. 

We were now as high as the ridge we 
had crossed that morning. The sun lost 
its pleasant warmth and seemed to blaze 
with tripled intensity as we clambered up 
the bald rocks past little patches of snow. 
We were tiring fast, but it took us only 
half an hour more to reach the height 
of the pass. 

From there we looked down into a 
veritable canyon—a desolate, sinister gulf 
which might bring raptures to a Doré 
but which was really appalling to us. Rock, 
nothing but rock, and such wild, fearful 
formations and so huge that the whole 
scene almost frightened me. Not even a 
goat could climb those peaks. Apparently 
the goats did not try; for the pass where 
we stood was plainly marked with goat 
trails and leavings. 

For nearly an hour we picked and slid 
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and cursed our way down a terrible creek 
bed. If it rained or snowed before we got 
out of that inferno, we would never be 
able to leave by the same route. If that 
creek bed were not dry, it would be im- 
passable. As we later discovered, it was 
really fortunate for us that the weather 
stayed clear, for there was no way out of 
the lower end. 

Once John turned around and remarked, 
“If I wasn’t religious, I’d swear !” 

For another half hour he didn’t say a 
word. Then he broke out, “And I don’t 
care if I never see it again, either.” 

The going certainly was rough, to state 
it mildly. We judged that we were below 
the level of the valley we had just quit, 
and still we were two miles above the first 
timber in this devil’s playground. John 
and Nick were glum, and getting more so 
every step. They had staked everything on 
this one jump into the goat country, and 
so far, although it was a fine natural spot 
for goats, we had not seen one. 

We were all terribly tired. I stumbled 
every other step. Both John and Nick 
said it was the roughest country they had 
ever seen in the Rockies, which was 
saying something. 

Then John exclaimed, “I see a goat!” 

Sure enough, we could make out a goat 
feeding on the opposite slope, almost at 
our own level and clear across the cajfion. 
It was a good thing that the creek bed 
widened a little from that point on, for 
John led us at a breakneck pace down 
the mountain. Once we had to slow up 
while we cautiously climbed alongside 
a small waterfall. We had to stick to the 
creek bed. Any other way was out of the 
question. Occasionally we stopped to in- 
spect the goat through our glasses. 

In spite of our haste, we were an hour 
in reaching a spruce grove where another 
ravine, the one leading up to the goat, 
branched off. We tossed off our packs 
and sweaters. I even discarded the cam- 
era. Then, taking a handful of uncooked 
prunes for supper, we started for the 
goat. 

It took all my small stock of reserve 
energy to drive me up through that steep, 
tangled growth, and if it hadn’t been for 
the prospect of a shot at a fine goat I 
doubt if I could have made it. John and 
Nick were in little better shape. 


ND then, when we were still three 
hundred yards below the goat, we 
were stopped by a smooth chute in the 
creek bed. Any way of clambering around 
it would take us right out into full view, 
and we did not dare risk that, after all our 
labor. Somehow John managed to get 
across the chute, but Nick and I decided 
not to attempt it. Besides the risk of the 
goat’s seeing us, there was the certainty 
that the least slip would mean a thorough 
ducking in the deep pool below, if not 
some bad bruises on the rocks. 

So, while John sat on the bank in con- 
cealment, Nick and I cautiously retraced 
our steps down the ravine for a couple 
of hundred yards to a point where we 
could climb the opposite bank and reach 
the timber above. We crossed, Nick lead- 
ing the way. For several yards we were 
both in full sight of the goat, and we went 
through the painful process of going on 
all fours over sharp rocks, feeling our 
way, with our heads twisted to watch the 
goat. When he dropped his head to feed, 
we went on. When he looked up, we 
“froze” just as we happened to be. 

Oh, it was great fun! At about every 
third movement an overstrained muscle 
would cramp, and if the goat had his head 
up I did not dare to move to ease the 
ache. The rocks cut into my knees and 
right hand. The left hand was holding the 
rifle. And that bank was so steep that it 


was just a case of finger-and-toe-hold and 
scrabble. Nick finally slid over the edge. 
J handed him my rifle, grabbed hold of a 
convenient spruce bough, and pulled my- 
self into the shelter of the timber. 

Then we worked our way along that 
steeply pitching hillside to where John sat. 
Another ten minutes took us up another 
two hundred yards, right opposite the 
goat, which was feeding on the ridge 
across the creek, 

“Now take your time,” cautioned John. 
“Get a good broadside shot, and wait till 
he’s standing still before you shoot.” 

The range was only about a hundred and 
fifty yards, and almost a level shot. I sat 
down, braced myself cross-legged against 
the hillside, and aimed. I was so tired 
and winded, and my muscles were so 
worn, that it was almost a full minute be- 
fore the rifle muzzle quit wavering and 
the front bead steadied to a spot just 
behind the goat’s shoulder. 


A the crash of the shot the goat reared 
straight up, wavered an instant, and 
settled back on all fours. He ran a few 
steps, and I fired again, missing entirely, 
the bullet spattering rock dust right under 
the goat’s belly. Again I fired, but the 
rifle was wavering too much, and all I 
did was scatter more rock dust. 

The goat had slowed to a walk by now. 
He wasn’t much farther away, as he was 
crossing the hillside right in front of us. 
Steadying myself, I fired again. He crum- 
pled, fell and started tumbling, end over 
end, toward the edge of a cliff that dropped 
a sheer thirty feet to the creek: bed. 

All three of us yelled “Whoa! Whoa!” 
while we prayed for something to stop 
him before his spikes were snapped off. 
Something did. On that: whole expanse 
of bare rock there grew only one small, 
scrubby spruce. As if by design, the goat 
twisted sideways, hit that spruce, and 
started to fall slowly away from it. Then 
one spike dug into the trunk and held. 
The hind quarters hung just over the 
edge of the cliff, and I couldn't help 
laughing, mostly from nervous relief, I 
suppose. 

All weariness forgotten, we eagerly 
clawed our way across the ravine for a 
close look. It was just six o'clock, two 
hours after we had first spotted the prize. 
For nine hot, weary hours we had tramp- 
ed, crossing two mountains, driving our- 
selves to the point of exhaustion, to get 
that goat. 

But the goat was worth it. As we panted 
up to where he lay Nick exclaimed, “By 
golly! I think you shot a polar bear.” 

The spikes were not of unusual length, 
being just nine inches long, though this 
is a fairly large size for that part of the 
Rockies. It was the body size that amazed 
us. That billy, we estimated, weighed 
very close to four hundred pounds, and 
it took the combined efforts of the three 
of us to drag him a few feet farther up 
the hill, away from the cliff. 

The pelt, not counting the head and 
cape, weighed a generous twenty pounds 
when dressed. According to the tape, he 
measured an even five feet around the 
barrel, and five feet two inches around 
the chest and hump. John, always cau- 
tiously conservative in such statements, 
declared it to be one of the biggest goats 
he had ever seen taken, and Nick agreed 
with him. 

As for me, I was jubilant. My hopes 
of two years were completely realized. I 
had a fine big billy with a marvelous pelt. 
Even though it was dark when we re- 
gained the spruce shelter and started to 
get supper, I didn’t care. As far as I 
was concerned, the trip was a complete 
success. 

Also, as far as I was concerned, the 
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hunting trip was over. Of course, there 
remained a few incidentals. There was 
the two-day trip back to our main camp. 
It was after midnight when we got to 
sleep that night, and just before turning 
in I strolled out to the edge of the creek. 
I went for a drink, but stopped to marvel 
at the alchemy of Rocky Mountain moon- 
light. Instead of the bleak, forbidding 
peaks of the daylight, fantastic fairy won- 
ders towered up into an unreal blue-black 
sky. I only stayed for a minute, and even 
today I can hardly convince myself that 
I didn’t dream it, for the next morning’s 
sunlight dispelled all the loveliness and 
revealed the same wild chaos of the day 
before. 

Back up that tortuous creek bed we 
climbed, over the pass, and down once 
more through the drowsy, pleasant 
warmth of the big basin. At the foot of 
the Big Rock Candy Mountain we camped 
for the night, trying to convince ourselves 
that we actually had made that terrible 
jaunt. 

But when we filed into the main camp 
the following afternoon, we felt that we 
had been somewhere. To be sure, we came 
in with long, swinging strides, heads up 
and wearing grins intended to be cheerful. 
They were cheerful, all right, but they 
couldn't conceal the facts that we had 
eaten our last grub early that morning, 
that John and Nick had stuffed soft grass 
into their shoes to ease the rub of burning 
feet, that my heavy boots, which had been 
perfectly serviceable three days previously, 
were now nothing but tattered, frayed up- 
pers with no soles worth mentioning. 

When asked “What luck?” we mention- 
ed, merely as an incidental, that we had 
seen one goat. But when John unrolled 
the huge pelt, it was payment enough for 
me to have the head of the house say, 
“Well, Son, you certainly hung one on 
the old man this time.” 

And there the trip ended. The next day 
I pulled a tendon in my heel, and so spent 
the last three days within a hundred yards 
of the tent. It was merely incidental to me 
that Jack got us some excellent pictures 
of moose, and that Dad shot an enormous 
black bear which looked quite like a small 
grizzly. I was through, with nothing left 
but to loll around and wait for George to 
call us to dinner. 

Perhaps that is why the hunt was so 
perfect. No post-climaxes—just the finish 
of that trip after a goat. Perhaps that is 
why, of a wintry Sunday afternoon, I re- 
cast the log fire into the sharp, ragged 
ridge of the Big Rock Candy Mountain, 
and the gale off Boston Harbor into the 
thin, piercing wind of the Rockies. 


WHOSE FAULT FIRE? 
(Continued from page 17) 


smokers had jumped to 38.8. Since that 
time, the railroads have steadily improved 
their record, but campers and smokers cer- 
tainly are suffering in reputation by the 
compilations ! 

We have done a lot in Michigan to keep 
people conscious of their responsibility. 
The newspapers have given splendid co- 
operation; the sportsmen’s organizations 
have been tireless. We have distributed 
wind-shield stickers and circulated mo- 
tion-picture reels in schools and theaters. 
Every five miles along the trunk-line 
highways stands a neat, easily readable 
warning sign; on the by-roads they are 
closer together. Here and there, at par- 
ticularly strategic points, large litho- 
graphed signs have been maintained, and 
the fire wardens have talked themselves 
hoarse on this matter of fire prevention. 

Results? Of course, results have accu- 
mulated. I will cite just one instance. 
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During the desperately dry summer of 
1930 a small peat fire burned for several 
weeks beside the Roosevelt Highway, not 
far from Newberry. It was in a safe spot; 
it couldn’t get away. The wardens were 
so harried by more pressing hot spots 
that they simply turned the watching of 
this smudge over to the highway depart- 
ment and forgot it—would have forgotten 
it, anyhow, had the fire-prevention propa- 
ganda not been so effective. 

This highway is a recognized tourist 
route. Hundreds of cars bearing vacation- 
ists traverse it daily. For weeks, during 
July and August and September, reports 
of this fire came into District Forest Fire 
Headquarters at Newberry. By telephone 
and by word of mouth and delivered in 
person they came. Tourists had read our 
repeated warning to report forest fires, 
and as many as thirteen reports a day 
reached the Newberry office on this one 
smudge. Surely, a part of the public is 
doing its stuff! 

Now look at another picture. 

It is Memorial Day, 1930. The spring 
rains have not materialized. The country 
lies bone-dry, scourged by constant winds. 
The place is near Grayling, Michigan, on 
the banks of the famed Au Sable River. 
Two fishermen leave their car and make 
their way toward the stream, across a 
June grass flat, gray with last summer’s 
cured stalks. One lights a cigarette. A 
settler, who saw them, turns around and 
sees a puff of heavy smoke. 

This settler doesn’t wait for the fire 
towers to pick up the smoke. He rings the 
fire warden himself; and in seven minutes 
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from the time the first smoke rose, the 
first crew is on the job. In those seven 
minutes, though, the fire has flashed 
through many acres of dry grass. The 
tower man sees it; he cross-shoots with 
another tower; he calls another warden 
and another, and finally his district head- 
quarters. 

Out of the grass and right into the tops 
of jack-pine go the flames. More wardens, 
more impressed laborers arrive; trucks 
heavy with equipment roll in. But she’s 
in the tops, lads, and there’s h— to pay! 

The boys did valiant work. They broke 
out furrows with tractor plows, and the 
fire front jumped the furrows. Time and 
again they tried to back-fire, but the wind 
licked them. They got it down at night, 
of course, but the record shows over 4,000 
acres of splendid game cover seared and 
ruined because a fisherman dropped a 
match and didn’t look back! 

A lot of people are learning ; a lot more 
who should be learning are not paying 
attention. Sometimes when I see the boys 
on the job, voices roughened to croaks, 
eyes inflamed holes in blackened faces, 
dog-tired in body and mind and _ spirit 
after days and nights on the job without 
rest or regular nourishment—sometimes 
I get a little weary and a little disgusted 
with the race. It isn’t the wardens’ coun- 
try they are trying to keep green; it be- 
longs to the other fellows—maybe the 
very fellow who dropped the match or 
butt or walked out on his camp fire! 

The Federal Government and the states 
seem to be doing about all they can do in 
this matter of prevention. The job now 
seems to be saddled more firmly than 
ever on the shoulders of the citizen who 


likes the country. I wish every chap who 
reads this and who feels, as I do, that 
forest-fire prevention is, after all, a matter 
of personal responsibility would memo- 
rize the following figures. Of course, they 
come from the records of one state only: 
but I repeat, this state seems to be typical 
of most. 

In 1928, camp fires started 4 per cent 
of our fires, and smokers 38 per cent. In 
1929, camp fires were blamed for nearly 
6 per cent, and smoker-blame stepped up 
to 39. And during the summer of 1930, 
neglected camp fires started nearly 6% 
per cent, while we smokers miss being 
charged with a full 50 per cent by a hair! 

We are getting worse instead of better, 
We have only ourselves to blame. If we 
don’t rustle around and do something 
about our own conduct in the woods, 
boys, we’re in for a terrific scorching! 


OH YEAH? 
(Continued from page 11) 


back the clerk, handing out a package all 
done up pretty. “The boss left it here for 
you weeks ago, before he went south.” 

“You say this is for me? Don't be silly, 
I didn’t buy anything here. Haven't been 
in here for months.” 

“I know you haven't. That is why it 
has been here so long. It’s a new rod the 
boss wanted you to try out for him and 
see if it’s any good. If you say it is, he told 
me to order a few. After you try it, let me 
know, will you?” 

“Well,” says Mr. Brace as he takes the 
rod, “I’m not particularly keen about 
bothering with new rods; but if he wants 
me to give him my opinion, I suppose I 
shouldn't kick. I'll let you know.” 

Just as the Brace duo is leaving the 
counter the clerk has an afterthought. 
“And the boss also said for you to keep 
the rod if you think it is worth keeping. 
He says he appreciates all the kindnesses 
you've done him.” 

“O. K.,” sings out Bill as the door 
closes behind them. 

“So!” speaks up Mrs. Bill as they get 
out on the street. “I suppose you think 
you put that one over, eh?” 

“Put it over? Why, how do you mean 
‘put it over’? You heard as much as I did. 
What am I supposed to do when some- 
body gives me a rod? Can I help it if my 
opinion is recognized as being important 
and somebody wants to get my advice? 
Plenty nice, if you ask me!” 

“Phooey!” says Mrs. Bill. 

But Bill has the rod. 

That will work once, or twice at most. 
But it is good while it lasts. That and the 
Elks are good for quite a bit of tackle. 

And then there are always friends who 
can send along the odd piece of this or 
that just as a pleasant surprise. But the 
boys say this isn’t so good. Smells some- 
thing like a Yarmouth bloater after it has 
been too long in the sun. 

I have never tried any of these methods, 
which, of course, are quite off color. No 
one would really try them anyway. It 
probably is just a lot of silly talk from 
start to finish. 

But we must not forget the suggestion 
of Al Klein. It should be passed along to 
the National Association of Tackle Deal- 
ers or whatever organization it is that 
keeps the tackle boys in the swim. 

This is Al’s suggestion, pure and sim- 
ple. It may be good. I’m just doing my 
duty. Al suggests that all tackle should 
have two price tags. One tag would read 
say $35 if it is on a rod that is supposed to 
be worth that much. This is the tag to 
watch. It should be a red tag and should 
be taken off pronto when the rod is 
bought, before it gets off the counter. 
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The other tag should be quite large and 
should read something like this: “Marked 
down to $2.98.” This tag, according to Al, 
should be left on the rod. It should be in 
a conspicuous place, so that it cannot be 
overlooked when the wife sees it. 

The same idea on all other tackle. 

Now that may not be quite the thing to 
do. Personally, the writer is against it, 
but as he has all the tackle he needs except 
what may be given him he doesn’t care 
much one way or the other. It is just one 
of those things. 

Perhaps these few words of advice will 
be helpful to some brother angler who is 
sorely oppressed. Let us hope so; let us 
hope so. 


HAWKS THAT CONCERN THE 
HUNTER 


(Continued from page 36) 
adult blue-backed goshawk presented for 
bounty or hung on the fence. The adult 
goshawk stays close to the home range, 
unless driven from it by famine. It is 
mainly the young that migrate. 

The Cooper’s hawk is a much less 
numerous race and of more southerly 
distribution. The sharpshin, however, is 
legion. I have seen two extremely heavy 
migrations of this little killer: one on 
the shore of Lake Ontario near Toronto, 
the other passing through Lobstick Island 
at Chippewyan on the western end of 
Lake Athabaska. At the latter place, 
where I was camped for several days, a 
constant procession of sharpshins was on 
the move. These were hawks that nested 
along the northerly side of the lake, and 
they were working around the end rather 
than across the lake. 

If such a population could be central- 
ized from this one area, what must be the 
sharpshin quota across all Canada? And 
when you can safely reckon that each 
hawk kills a bird almost every day of 
his life, the drain on our small birds is 
beyond imagination. In the same way, if 
you have a taste for figures, you may 
work on the goshawk, that grouse and 
rabbit “controller,” and the problem of 
what happens to grouse when periodically 
there are no rabbits. 

I know what happens to grouse, quail 
and ring-necked pheasants every winter 
here in my woods on Vancouver Island, 
where there are never any rabbits, few 
small mammals and a rather regular win- 
ter visitation of the sharpshin, Cooper's 
and goshawk. The story is told in tufts 
of feathers lying about the woods. 

Leaving these five bird assassins that 
have few friends and over which we need 
waste no qualms in killing, unless per- 
chance we might be lenient toward the 
noble peregrine falcon, let us look into the 
ways of another feathered predator that 
is bound to be met more commonly than 
any other. This is the marsh hawk—a 
harrier. Whether garbed in the rich red- 
brown plumage of the young of the first 
year and of the female, or in the utterly 
different light gray feathers of the adult 
male, this common hawk should be known 
to every man with wit enough to want to 
carry a gun afield. 

This slender, long-winged, long-tailed, 
long-legged one is the Cassius of the clan, 
lean and hungry. His white rump patch is 
his badge, even if he happens to be flying 
in other than his usual stiff-winged, tack- 
ing flight. He is the original glider of 
hawks. One other hawk shows a white 
rump patch—the American _ roughleg. 
This bird is a slow-winged Buteo (an 
Archibuteo), a circling, hovering killer 
of small mammals. In action he is as far 
removed from a marsh hawk as black is 
from white. The marsh hawk always hunts 
close to the ground and ina slow, blunder- 
ing sort of way. He pounces on his prey, 
taking little of it on the wing. 
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When we get around to the economic 
status of the marsh hawk, we must tread 
gently. There was a time I would have 
dismissed the question rather easily with: 
“Yes, I have seen him in mischief, but 
there are individuals that go astray, you 
know, and then stomach analysts have 
proved him a highly beneficial species.” 
Now I am not so sure. I have found from 
experience that nearly all creatures of the 
same feather are of that feather in their 
inclinations, and individualism in the wild 
amounts to mighty little. 

Recently the bird has roused a storm 
with so much smoke there must be some 
fire. When men whose word in matters 
in the. field of birds cannot be questioned 
pronounce the marsh hawk a fiend and a 
killer of game and bird life, while other 


men with compound microscopes reply | 


that stomach analyses do not bear this out, 
it is evident that there must be room for 
argument. It suggests to the layman that 
the marsh hawk is an awful Jekyll-and- 
Hyde sort of bird, or that al! the good 
marsh hawks gave up their stomachs for 
examination, or that all the truth was not 
told. 

There is really no use in whitewashing 
a hawk. The truth gets out eventually. It 
is sad but true that it is easier for human- 
ity to believe bad of hawks than to believe 
good—it is sort of bred in our bones. But 
there is no use in quoting Bulletin So- 
and-So to the farmer who has lost his 
young chickens to a marsh hawk, or to the 
man who has seen this hawk times without 
number hunting birds of various kinds— 
and getting them all too often. 

Without attempting to solve the ques- 
tion of the status of the marsh hawk, this 
must be considered: no other one of our 
hawks has such a wide range of food. 
Just what will not be taken as prey? ? Most 
other hawks have a “special line” that they 
stick to closely, leaving it only in time 
of stress. But a marsh hawk is always 
ready for a pounce on almost anything. I 
have even had one of these birds strike at 


my head when I have been hidden in cover. | 


I have seen mice, two or three kinds of 
ground-squirrels and garter snakes in his 
talons, as well as many species of small 
birds, from blackbirds to Franklin’s gulls. 

The marsh hawk is the most persistent 
killer of fledgling birds that can be found. 
The hours he spends on the prairies pa- 
trolling the marshes are not in quest of 
small mammals, as there are none, but of 
the young of water birds. He kills young 
ducks up to the time they get their flight 
feathers, and in autumn his favorite pas- 
time is polishing Off the cripples and shot- 
stung birds, many of which without his 
interference might recover. 


T is evident that a hawk covering such 

a wide range of activity must have dif- 
ficulty in balancing his budget, good with 
evil. There may be some areas where he 
is beneficial and to be treated with re- 
spect, and others in which he is a wretch 
and best treated with a dose of shot. 
Local conditions probably play a bigger 
part in the problem of this hawk than in 
any other. People who are interested in 
the propagation of game birds are almost 
bound to regard him with a very critical 


ye. 
The last two marsh hawks I shot (for | 


specimens) were both well fed with 
Gambel’s sparrows. This was in a locality 
(southern British Columbia) where chip- 
munks and red squirrels were exceedingly 
abundant and meadow mice were close at 
hand in considerable numbers. I know the 
abundance of the mice and other mammals 
because I was engaged at the time in 
trapping them. 

For the man afield with a gun, the hawk 
problem boils down to half a dozen species 
that are bad in varying degree. As for the 
rest—leave them alone. Give the hawk 
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the benefit of the doubt. Remember that 
there is scarcely a hawk that does not 
at some time fall a trifle from grace. But 
if the sum total of work is good toward 
us, we should be lenient. Raptorial birds 
should not be treated generally as mere 
targets, something to shoot at. The large 
buteonine hawks have always suffered 
from gunners far more than the real cul- 
prits have. 

Were the hawks allowed to be driven 
entirely from the woods and fields of 
America, surely the landscapes would be 
barren indeed. Hunters and sportsmen 
should be the last to wish it. I for one 
have enough sentiment left to hope that 
always, as I shiver in goose pit or duck 
blind or tramp the covers, I will be able 
to see the old roughleg or redtail wheel 
across the autumn sky, or broadwing at 
his hovering, or ves, eveft Sir Peregrine 
drive by on lightning wings. And con- 
versely, whenever a goshawk, Cooper's, 
sharpshin or pigeon hawk sneaks into 
the woods of my little ten acres and 
starts to do his work on the birds at 
our feeding station or on the California 
quail, ruffed grouse and pheasants at 
hand, that hawk is going to find himself 
in the midst of a devastating pattern of 
No. 6’s as soon as I can get him there. 


THE DUCK DEPRESSION 
(Continued from page 27) 
down until the last five days of the season, 
which was about the 25th of October, 
and then only in areas where concentra- 
tions of these birds could be found was 
shooting enjoyed at all... . 

“We claim that most of these areas 
that have been drained have proved to 
be absolutely worthless to the farmers. 
We have one in particular, an area of 
44 miles in length and about a mile wide 
which was drained eighteen years ago at 
a cost to the farmers of $7 an acre. 
They can’t raise anything but foxtail 
grass on it, and they are willing to sell 
it very cheap. The time has arrived now 
when that land must be acquired because 
land values are so cheap that you can get 
a lot of land for practically the taxes on it. 

“North Dakota, for the information of 
those who don’t know, has an area of 414 
miles in width and 400 miles in length, 
two-thirds of it comprising duck breed- 
ing ground. Today 90 per cent of that 
water is dried up, and the ducks that were 
bred in the state this year are negligible.” 

The readers of Frecp & StrEAM will 
recall that these two men spent much 
effort and time and money investigating 
conditions throughout the summer and 
that they predicted a shortage of ducks. 
There is no satisfaction to them in hav- 
ing their prediction come true, because 
they are sportsmen both. I quote from 
the speeches of these two men only. Dis- 
cussion and the reports from all sections 
of this continent substantiated what they 
had to say. Since the flight went through, 
Fietp & Stream has received thousands 
of letters from sportsmen complaining 
of the shortage of ducks during the mi- 
gration. These letters furnish ample evid- 
ence to prove true the claims made by 
game officials after their survey of the 
breeding grounds. 

Yet the “I got a letter” man was on 
hand at the Conference. Out in the re- 
ception room could be found individuals 
contending that all of this evidence was 
propaganda and that there was.no duck 
shortage. These fellows usually wound up 
with the statement: “I got a letter from 
a friend in Whosis Junction. He said 
more ducks passed over Centerville than 
ever before.” One of these fellows, from 
his talk, belonged to most of the duck 
clubs in the country. He showed me a 
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letter from the station agent in a little 
town up in Saskatchewan. This ticket 
seller said that he had killed the limit 
of canvasback for three days straight 
and that there was no duck shortage; 
and on this premise the gentleman in 
question was prepared to discard all the 
evidence gathered by experts and gun- 
ners alike for the last three years. 

A brown-bear enthusiast at the Con- 
ference was heard to say, “You duck 
fellows make me tired. One Alaska 
brownie is worth more than ten thousand 
of your ducks, but I can’t get anybody 
to listen to me.” A wild-eyed duck hunter 
reached for him, but tripped in his haste, 
became inarticulate and was led out. 

I have attended practically every Na- 
tional Game Conference, and never have 
I seen such enthusiasm displayed as was 
on tap during the last three days. Most 
of the states in the Union were represent- 
ed. Every national conservation organiza- 
tion worthy of the name had delegates 
on the floor. The discussions outside the 
convention room were wild at times. In- 
side, the long record of orderly conduct 
was not broken. But the boys were de- 
bating—they’re arguing still—and they 
went away, back to their homes, without 
endorsing the plan as outlined by the 
American Game Association, or any other 
plan to raise money. 

Now here’s the situation. I had ex- 
pected to publish in this issue of Fretp 
& STREAM a copy of the bill as intro- 
duced, with the numbers in both the 
House and the Senate, and to ask all 
readers to write their Senators and 
Congressmen te take the floor immedi- 
ately and demand the passage of this bill 
without delay. The reason we can not do 
this is because of the dissension as to 
the best means of raising the money. 





BEFORE many moons the 
trout fisherman will be in ac- 
tion. To be successful he must 
understand where fish lie in re- 
spect to the current of the stream. 
Victor A. Macomber gives you 
the benefit of his years of ex- 
perience in an article in March 
entitled “CURRENT TOPICS.” 











The American Game Association did 
not introduce the bill because the water 
had become muddy, and they realized 
that for the conservationists to go before 
Congress divided would be fatal ; nothing 
would be accomplished. Every group is 
agreed on the plan of the American Game 
Association up to the point of how the 
money should be raised. At Hot Springs 
last September, when the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners held their annual 
meeting, they unanimously endorsed the 
plan of the American Game Association. 
Every one was in favor of the license. 
As far as Frecp & STREAM can find out, 
every national organization active in 
securing fish and game legislation in the 
past was for the American Game plan. 

Then “More Game Birds in America,” 
a purely game bird organization, an- 
nounced that they favored a tax of 1 cent 
a shell on ammunition and opposed the li- 
cense plan. Officers of the American Game 
Association and the More Game Birds in 
America representatives met in the office 
of Fre_p & STREAM in an attempt to iron 
out their differences. It was hoped to enlist 
the aid of the younger organization in be- 
half of the plan which had been so favor- 
ably received by other groups. 

The arguments advanced at this meet- 


ing in favor of the cent-a-shell tax by 
the “Game Birds” group were as follows: 

They claimed it was definitely known that 
a tax of 1 cent a shell on shotgun shells 
would produce between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000 annually. This money, under 
their plan, was to be divided—S0 per cent 
to the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey to purchase refuges and administer 
them, and 50 per cent to the various 
states to aid in the propagation, perpetua- 
tion and restoration of upland game birds. 
They opposed the license plan because, 
they said, it would not raise enough 
money; that it would be more difficult 
to secure this money, and because it had 
failed to pass Congress on three occasions. 

Mr. Seth Gordon of the American 
Game Association argued that twice be- 
fore Congress had refused even to con- 
sider a tax on ammunition for conserva- 
tion work ; that after the war, when it was 
planned to remove the general nuisance 
taxes, an attempt was made to have the 
tax which had been placed on ammunition 
allocated for conservation work, but Con- 
gress even refused to do this and removed 
it along with other nuisance taxes; that 
some Southern States already had a tax 
on ammunition, and that it was not fair to 
tax rabbit hunters, vermin killers and 
farmers to furnish sport for the hunters 
of migratory birds. Mr. Gordon argued 
that states like Pennsylvania, with 550,- 
000 licensees, only 8 per cent of which 
were wildfowl shooters, would not be 
satisfied with one-half the money raised 
by a shell tax for upland game bird work. 
More Game Birds argued that in such 
cases the money could be properly ap- 
portioned, 

Mr. Gordon pointed out that in the past 
the Federal Government had taxed ammu- 
nition along with the products of other 
industries, in order to meet general ex- 
penses. He contended, and Fier & 
StreEAM believes rightly so, that Congress 
will not levy a sales tax for a special 
project, especially during these times 
when it may be necessary to resort to ex- 
treme measures in order to secure money 
to run the Government. 

More Game Birds claim that the sports- 
men will more readily accept the shell 
tax because it is cag The man who 
shoots 25 shells pays 25 cents; the man 
who shoots 100 i pays a dollar. 

This argument is met by the conten- 
tion that the vermin shooter who may fire 
1,000 shells in a year and the farmer 
boy who buys one box of ammunition to 
shoot rabbits or pests should not be asked 
to foot the bill for the duck hunter. 
Surely the hunters of migratory birds are 
more than willing to pay their own way. 


HE More Game Birds men are a sin- 

cere group of gentlemen, honestly be- 
lieving that they have the best plan. The 
directors of the American Game hold that 
the license is the better method and more 
apt to be passed by Congress. 

At the end of the discussion the pro- 
ponents of each plan stood exactly where 
they had been when the discussion started. 
In the meantime letters went to the game 
commissioners placing both plans before 
them and emphasizing the fact that under 
the tax plan the state game departments 
would receive half of the money originat- 
ing in their states. It is not hard to imag- 
ine that many of these gentlemen were 
deeply impressed. 

All of this was beside the point as to 
whether or not the tax bill could be 
passed through Congress. No one knows 
whether either bill can be passed, but it 
is the belief of Fretp & Stream that 
the tax plan has no chance, whereas the 
license bill, properly backed by all con- 
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servation agencies, would go through. 
If we felt that the tax bill was fair, that 
it would pass Congress and get a sufficient 
amount of money quicker, we would be 
for it. We are for any honest method that 
will reflood great waterfowl nesting areas 
in the Northwestern States and Canada. 

We believe that the duck situation is 
serious. We are opposed to any further 
curtailment of shooting season or bag 
limits because, from a practical stand- 
point, they will never save our ducks. 
Passing laws shortening seasons and 
lowering bag limits will never make more 
waterfowl, especially considering the fact 
that such laws never have been and never 
can be enforced without the support of 
the shooting public. 

What happened? When the Eighteenth 
National Game Conference convened, 
some of the boys had on their armor plate. 
They were ready for battle. The old 
sore of Federal control of migratory birds 
had been opened up. Men lost sight of the 
fact that the United States Supreme 
Court, the highest tribunal in the land, 
had decided definitely that the protection 
of migratory birds is a function of the 
Federal Government. These men got up 
on the floor and said they wanted no 
Federal wardens in their states and that 
they were opposed to anything which 
would give the Government more money 
They wanted all the money originating in 
their states. Champions of the license bill 
defended it. An open break was imminent. 
It was a serious meeting, attended by 
serious men who give their time and 
money or work as state officials at a 
meager salary, when they could often 
carn many times more if they did not 
let their hearts dictate. 

One laugh eased the tension. In the 
middle of the discussion, a commissioner 
from one of the Central States began up- 
braiding the Federal Government because 
of the month given to his state during the 
late unpleasantness, when the duck season 
was cut from ninety to thirty days. This 
man was very earnest, and no listener 
could doubt that if he had his way he 
would secede from the Union. “We don't 
need any Federal wardens in my state!” 
he shouted. “We've got too many now 
for our own comfort.” And the laugh from 
those who had heard of the slaughter pens 
along the Illinois River probably con- 
vinced him that in the heat of argument 
he had said the wrong thing. 

On the forenoon of the third day of the 
Conference, Aldo Leopold, chairman of 
the Committee on American Game Policy, 
brought in the following report: 


N view of the critical condition of mi- 

gratory waterfowl, the Committee has 
re-examined the recommendations on 
migratory-bird policy made by it and 
adopted by the American Game Con- 
ference in 1930. It has also examined two 
current proposals designed to give that 
policy force and effect. 

“The Committee finds that both pro- 
posals are substantially identical in the 
programs of action they recommend, dif- 
fering only in the ways and means sug- 
gested for their execution. The program 
of action contemplated by both proposals 
includes : 


1. Asking Canada to join the United 
States in the creation of an international 
agency to develop and coordinate the 
waterfowl restoration work of both 
countries. 


2. Large-scale public acquisition of 


breeding areas, rest grounds and winter- 
ing grounds. Public acquisition and 
restoration of drained marsh lands and 
lakes, and public construction of new 
marsh lands and lakes. 


3. Practice of waterfowl management 
on such public areas, with a view to 
increasing the crop which they annu- 
ally produce; including the establish- 
ment of refuges, the manipulation of 
water levels, food and cover, and the 
control of grazing, disease and natural 
enemies where necessary. Encourage- 
ment of similar practice on private areas. 


4. Research to find facts bearing on the | 


status, life history and movements of 

each species, the improvement of man- 

agement practice, and the predictability 

of dry periods. 

5. Artificial propagation where feas- 

ible. 

6. Law enforcement in full cooperation 

with the states. 

7. Amigratory bird treaty with Mexico. 

“The Game Policy Committee reaffirms 
its belief that these items are essential to 
any sound program of national action. It 
also re-emphasizes the additional items 
recommended for state and local action 
by the 1930 policy, which are not here 
directly in question. 


ee NE of the two proposals now current 
proposes a Federal bond issue retired 
by a Federal hunting license as the way to 
finance an enlarged restoration program. 
The other proposes an ammunition tax. 
In order that the present unanimity in 
program may not be endangered by di- 
vided counsels over ways and means,.this 
Committee recommends : 
(a) That the American Game Confer- 
ence request the proponents of both 
measures to create a Joint Committee 
on Ways and Means, which shall study 
the methods of raising funds and, after 
consulting with Congressional com- 
mittees and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, shall agree upon the most feasible 
means for financing the program herein 
outlined. 
(b) That this joint committee consist 
of four men, two to be selected by each 
proponent, plus a fifth to be selected by 
the preceding four. 
(c) That each proponent and each 
member of this Conference abide by the 
joint committee’s decision and recom- 
mendations, and lend his aid to their 
enactment into law. 
(d) That pending the joint committee's 
decision each proponent may continue 
its campaign, but not to the detriment 
of the other, and with notice to the 
public that it will, abide by the com- 
mittee’s decision on ways of financing. 
“This Committee recognizes that no de- 
cision or bill wholly agreeable to all con- 
cerned can be hoped for. Neither can we 
anticipate or settle all the detailed ques- 
tions of policy which will come up, or 
determine the division of authority and 
responsibility for the execution of the 


program. We believe, however, that the - 


proposed and existing agencies guided by 
the spirit of the Game Policy and seek- 
ing the counsel of all parties at interest 
can work out these details. 

“We earnestly entreat all conservation- 
ists to recognize what by now must be 
apparent: that the more promptly and 
effectively a constructive continental pro- 
gram of restoration is launched, the less 
stringent will be the restrictive measures 
necessary to prevent further depletion of 
waterfowl. The conservation movement is 
confronted by the necessity of effecting 
a radical increase in waterfowl produc- 
tion and protection, or of accepting a 
radical curtailment in waterfowl shooting. 

“The restrictive measures appropriate in 
the interim period are not covered, since 
they are within the authority of existing 
agencies and require no special legislation.” 

The day was saved when the Con- 
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ference unanimously endorsed this report. 

A committee will be appointed. ‘lwo 
men will be named to represent advocates 
of the Federal license; two will advocate 
the tax; the four will appoint a fifth. This 
committee will go to Washington and 
attempt to find out which method of rais- 
ing funds has the best chance of success. 
The Conference bound itself by unani- 
mously voting to accept the verdict of 
this committee and get behind the plan 
adopted. More Game Birds has promised 
to fall in line with the other organizations, 
if the committee favors the license. 

Frankly, Fretp & StreEAM, as is well 
known to all its readers, has in the past 
favored the $1 license plan as being the 
most equitable and surest method of rais- 
ing the necessary funds. We stili hold this 
same belief, but if this committee brings 
in a report that the tax has a better chance 
in Congress, we will abide by that decision 
and throw whatever weight we can in 
favor of a tax of 1 cent a shell on am- 
munition. 

We know whereof we speak when we 
say the duck situation is serious. There is 
a shortage; this cannot be disputed. No 
intelligent man can read the evidence 
gathered by investigators and deny it. 
The “more birds in my section than I 
ever saw before” fellow hasn't a leg to 
stand on when evidence gathered through- 
out the country is considered. 

Recently the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
in the pictorial section, printed two duck 
pictures which were taken on Crane Lake 
Preserve, near Bath, Illinois. The caption 
under these pictures Stated: “The B iologi- 
cal Survey had expressed fear there 
would be a shortage of ducks this fall, 
but in pte Illinois experienced ob- 
servers reported seeing more than ever 
before.” 

The pictures show a sky fairly well 
dotted with birds, but in the files of 
Frecp & STREAM there are photographs 
of similar size with a hundred times the 
birds—yes, a thousand times the birds. 
And where ducks are gathered on a rest 
area or a preserve there are not many 
fowl as long as you can see through 
them when they get up. 


ET such a concentration means noth- 
ing. It is impossible to estimate fairly 
the number of birds in any one species 
by studying them during migration. Evi- 


. dence from the breeding areas or on the 


late-winter resting grounds is reliable, but 
in the latter case only when the entire 
range is checked on the same dates. You 
can’t count birds when they are on the 
move—here today, there tomorrow. The 
only time of the year when they are not 
shifting around is during the breeding 
season. 

Recently I saw a Universal News reel 
showing ducks at Crane Lake. The an- 
nouncer stated that there were “more 
ducks than any one had ever seen be- 
fore—enough so every family in the world 
could have one.” This is the kind of propa- 
ganda put out by the man who believes 
the army is out of step. The whole United 
States is actually dry—as far as water is 
concerned. In many sections it’s dusty. 
In their migration wild waterfowl spread 
out as a blanket pretty much over the 
entire country. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that during a drought they would 
congregate in great numbers where water 
and food were available. 

Probably there will always be enough 
inaccessible breedifg grounds to prevent 
the complete extermination of waterfowl, 
the fate which befell the passenger pigeon ; 
but this present shortage, unless remedied, 
is very liable to result in the extermi- 
nation of duck shooting. This duck de- 
pression is nothing to treat lightly. You 
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duck hunters should get that straight. 

The sportsmen in this country are out- 
numbered ten to one by the non-shooters. 
The shooter who does not kill more than 
two or three ducks in a season is naturally 
antagonistic to the man more favorably 
situated who can kill his limit once or sev- 
eral times during the flight. When the 
former throws his weight in with the 
sentimentalist who believes in stopping 
all shooting, you’re going to be con- 
fronted with a totally closed season on 
waterfowl. And what can you do about it? 


AN ADMIRAL AND HIS DOG 
(Continued from page 25) 


retrieving. One day in Sitka he saw for 
the first time some chickens crossing the 
street. He had never seen one before— 
not even in Yokohama, where he had 
grown up in a city-enclosed yard. Appar- 
ently he took the chickens for ptarmigan 
or other game birds. He caught a young 
red rooster and started to bring it to me; 
and when I scolded him + it, he didn’t 
know what to make of it. But evidently 
the experience with the rooster made an 
impression on his dog mind, for next 
year, when we were in Hawaii, I shot a 
ring-necked cock pheasant and Don raced 
to retrieve it. But he took one look at that 
gaudy bird and scorned it. Knowing. him 
as I did, I believe he associated that pheas- 
ant with the red rooster that had cost him 
a reprimand in Alaska. 

“The following year, in 1901, I assumed 
command of the tug Jroquois at the 
Hawaiian Naval Station. My somewhat 
independent job gave Don and me a 
chance to work in some fine hunts over 
there, especially on the island of Lanai, 
which was like a great big game preserve. 
There were wild sheep, goats, cattle, pea- 
cocks, pheasants and doves. I saw there 
for the first time a hybrid game bird that 
was a cross between a chicken and a 
pheasant. 

“Dove shooting in the rice fields of the 
island of Oahu, near Honolulu, was won- 
derful sport. I would rig up a blind and 
station Don in another facing me. When 
he saw the birds coming in, he'd warn 
me by looking up at me and then out of the 
blind ; and as fast as I knocked them down, 
out he’d race and bring them in. What a 
retriever that dog was! I never had to 
worry about losing a crippled bird that 
once touched the ground or water. 

“There has always been much argument 
among scientists over whether or not dogs 
can reason. Don could reason; I’m sure 
of it. I tabulated a vocabulary of seventy 
words and expressions, more or less, any 
one of which, when spoken in a moderate 
tone of voice, would cause Don to react 
and prove convincingly that he under- 
stood. 

“Of course, he was a great favorite with 
everybody that knew him. His parlor 
tricks furnished a lot of amusement. I 
taught him to spell, using letters of the 
alphabet printed on  two-inch-square 
cards. I would arrange the cards in a row 
and ask some onlooker to suggest a short 
word or ask a question that could be an- 
swered preferably in a monosyllable. At 
the signal, Don would start at the head 
of the line at ‘A,’ with nose close to the 
deck, his eyes on my foot, at the least 
movement of which he would pick up the 
nearest letter. This would be repeated un- 
til he had spelled the necessary word to 
answer the question. 

“One day at the Naval Station in 
Honolulu I made a bet with another 
officer that I could teach Don to under- 
stand any simple word that represented a 
visible object which he could comprehend. 
A group of us were in my office over- 
looking a courtyard, in the center of which 
was a fountain containing fish. The officer 


suggested the word ‘fish.’ I knew that 
would be an easy one for Don. I told my 
friends to drop by in an hour. 

“For a couple of trials I had Don follow 
along with me, while I crumbled fish food 
over the water. At the same time I would 
repeat over and over, ‘Fish, Don! Fish!’ 
He would stand there wagging his tail, 
looking first at the fish that came up to 
feed and then at me. At the end of each 
lesson I would retire to my office and, 
after a short delay, repeat the lesson. 

“About an hour later my friends re- 
turned and I told them I was ready for the 
demonstration. Don was snoozing over in 
a corner. I walked toward the door and 
said: ‘Fish, Don! Let's go feed the fish!’ 
He raced toward the fountain and stood 
there waiting for me, wagging his tail. 
My friend cheerfully paid the bet. 

‘Another time in the Philippines, Pay- 
master Chadwick, a hunting companion, 
and I took Don along with us on a duck 
hunt in the rice fields in Cavite Province, 
Luzon. I was shooting a 32-inch barrel 
gun and No. 4 shot. On our way home we 
passed through a field where Don began 
pointing snipe right and left. He was dis- 
gusted after I'd made seven straight 
misses with my duck gun. Finally he came 
to a point, but he didn’t give me a chance 
to miss another bird. He jumped on that 
bird—something he would never have 
done under ordinary circumstances—and 
came trotting toward me with a big, live 
painted snipe in his mouth. The paymaster 
exploded with laughter. After that demon- 
stration of dog headwork, he used to get 
great fun out of joking me about owning 
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a dog that could bag game without my 
assistance. 

“From the Philippines I was trans- 
ferred in 1904 to China, where I had won- 
derful hunting in the Yangtze Valley, at 
that time the greatest hunting ground I’ve 
ever shot over. Snipe, quail, pheasants, 
woodcock, ducks, geese, doves, rabbits and 
small deer were everywhere. 

“One day I shot a cock pheasant along 
the top of a high bluff, and Don saw 
him drop near the edge of a native village 
below. He started down to retrieve the 
bird, but an army of Chinese dogs, hear- 
ing the noise above, came running out, 
yelping and growling as if they were the 
village guard. Don stopped and estimated 
the situation. He was apparently deter- 
mined to get that pheasant, which lay 
there in sight, although it was danger- 
ously near the howling curs. I was 
anxious to see what he’d do. Suddenly he 
moved down toward the dogs and off to 
the side, his tail tucked between his legs 
as if he were scared to death. The curs 
naturally followed him. Then Don darted 
back toward the unguarded pheasant, 
picked it up and brought it to me with 

a satisfied look in his eyes over outwitting 
the enemy.” 

Space forbids my repeating here more 
of the incidents that the Admiral related 
about Don. I was convinced that there 
was something very beautiful in the re- 
lationship that existed between the Ad- 
miral and his favorite dog. For six years 
Don served in the Navy with his master 
wherever he went. He crossed the Pacific 
five times and hunted over much of the 
land that borders on it: Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaiian Islands, Philippines, 
along the Asiatic coast, and far up in the 
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interior of China. He was more than a 
hunting dog, a mere brute animal 
possessed for his utilitarian value. Don 
Rodman was also a friend and a com- 
panion whose loyalty and affection, unlike 
the fickle human’s, his master could never 
doubt. He was the one great dog of many 
that a master who loves dogs likes to talk 
about. 

With a downcast expression on a coun- 
tenance that is usually smiling, the Ad- 
miral related the passing of Don. “I was 
on duty in the Philippines when he died. 
The Naval surgeons worked night and 
day to save him. A threadworm, a tropi- 
cal parasite, worked inward to his heart. 
We buried him with appropriate cere- 
monies. What a great dog!” 


SEARCHING THE SNOW 
SCREENS 
(Continued from page 29) 

individual footprints are usually found 
under thick evergreen trees. The track 
of a buck is broad and comparatively 
blunt-toed, while that of a doe is narrow 
and more pointed. Nor is the shape of the 
feet the only aid in determining the sex 
of a deer from its trail. A buck, for in- 
stance, will usually drag its feet, scuffing 
them through the snow at every step, 
while a doe will pick her feet clear of 
any snow under a foot in depth. This drag 
of the hind feet may be observed in the 
trail of a buck at any time of the year, 
but is more pronounced during the height 
of the rutting season, when it extends 
from one footprint to the next. Also, the 
tracks of a buck will usually be a little 
distance apart, laterally, while those of a 
doe are not far from an imaginary center 
line. And a buck is more apt to toe out 
than is a doe. 

As one follows along the trail he will 
observe many other things that will re- 
assure him as to the sex of the animal, 
particularly if it is a buck. If it is in the 
rutting season, and it is quite apt to be 
when the hunting season is on, there may 
be an occasional blazed bush or sapling. 
These are the work of a buck that is ex- 
periencing a fit of rage or jealousy. While 
the buck will seldom return to the same 
bush the second time, the presence of 
barked trees and bushes is positive proof 
that the trail was made by a buck, and 
it usually means that there is more than 
one buck in the immediate vicinity. 

These buck-blazed saplings should not 
be confused with what the North Country 
guides call “hooking posts.” The hook- 
ing post is a little tree four or five inches 
in diameter to which the buck comes every 
day during the late summer to rub the 
velvet from his horns and polish their 
surface. This will have been abandoned 
before the hunting season and will have 
no bearing on the location of the deer at 
that time. 

Pawings are also sure signs of the trail 
of bucks. These should not be confused 
with the scrapings of feeding deer, but 
are violent throwings of leaves and earth 
in every direction. Pawings have prac- 
tically the same bearing on the hunt that 
the blazed saplings do. All these things 
are the work of bucks during the rutting 
season. 

Winter was late in coming to the North 
Country last fall, and it was not until the 
very end of November that there was 
any good tracking snow. I went into the 
Connecticut Lake region on the afternoon 
of Thanksgiving Day, and when I stepped 
out of the camp next morning the mercury 
stood at six below. During the three days 
of hunting that remained before the close 
of the season, I found many indications 
that the rut was pretty nearly over. There 
were no absolutely fresh blazes, and only 
once did I see any pawings. In a thick, 


tangled growth around a certain bog were 
tracks and other signs which led me to 
believe that nine good bucks were herding 
there together (eight after our session 
with them). I doubt very much if so many 
bucks could have lived together a month 
earlier in the season. 

So I am led to believe that the rutting 
season is pretty well over by December 
Ist in northern New Hampshire and 
Maine. This belief is strengthened by the 
fact that a friend of mine shot a buck in 
central New Hampshire, where the sea- 
son falls later, about the tenth of Decem- 
ber; and when the deer hit the ground, 
one of the horns fell off, indicating that 
it was pretty nearly ready to shed. I pre- 
sume that the rutting season may be later 
in more southern localities. 

Plenty of good, warm clothing is essen- 
tial when one is searching the snow 
screens or hunting deer late in the sea- 
son, when the mercury is apt to drop be- 
low zero any morning. Personally, I pre- 
fer to build up an insulation of several 
light woolen garments, such as_ shirts, 
sweaters and knit jackets, rather than to 
wear one heavy coat. This seems to give 
me more freedom of movement, which is 
necessary if one would handle the rifle 
quickly and accurately. The wool does not 
become noisy when in contact with brush, 
and it is not so much affected by moisture. 
Avoid brown or tan colors. They are too 
nearly the color of a deer, and one never 
knows what some inexperienced hunter 
may do when he sees a brown object mov- 
ing through the bushes. 

A camp-mate who hunted in the Con- 
necticut Lake country where I was last 
fall wore a white sweater as an outer 
garment, and he was more successful in 
getting close to deer than any one else in 
camp. Whether this was because the white 
sweater blended him so well with the 
snowy surroundings, I do not know. Al- 
ways wear red on your hunting cap. 

If one could be sure of dry snow and 
could avoid the swamps and boggy places, 
smoke-tanned moccasins would make ideal 
footwear, but the best hunting is when 
the snow is damp and the deer seem to 
hug the swamps and bogs; so rubber foot- 
wear is essential. Leather-topped rubber 
shoes or the all-rubber, laced sporting 
boots are all right. Be sure that they are 
at least sixteen inches high. 


LWAYS carry a compass, for there is 

nothing that will confuse one more 
completely than the windings of a deer 
trail ; also a waterproof match- box, a good 
sheath knife and a short piece of light 
rope. A pair of binoculars might help, but 
deer are usually found in the thick growth 
where they cannot be seen for any great 
distance. However, when you are hunting 
in the open forests, glasses will sometimes 
aid you in identifying suspicious-looking 
stumps and other brown objects that may 
be causing you some concern. 

Speaking of deer at close range brings 
up the subject of the rifle, which is the 
main item of your equipment. One sel- 
dom gets long shots in the deer woods; 
so long range and flat trajectory are not 
really essential. A good deer rifle should 
have about the same qualifications as a 
bush scythe—the ability to mow brush. 
Bronze-pointed bullets, while fine for open 
country shooting, are absolutely unfit for 
the deer woods. One wants a big, heavy 
bullet that will not be too easily turned 
from its course and that will deliver a 
shocking blow when it reaches home. 

The small bullets, while they go right 
through the deer, and may eventually 
kill it, do not have sufficient shocking 
power to drop it on the spot. I have reach- 
ed the stage where, if I shoot at a deer, 
I want to kill it and kill it quickly. In- 
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deed, I doubt if I'll shoot at many more 
running deer. After examining the old 
wounds on the deer that are brought 
into the big sporting camps each fall, I’ve 
decided that I don’t care to inflict such 
punishment on any deer. 

Without doubt the most popular rifle 
on the sales counters of today is the .30- 
06 in a Springfield or some other good, 
reliable bolt-action rifle. When loaded 
with soft-point bullets of 190- or 220- 
grain weight, this should make a good 
deer gun. Personally, I still lean to a 
lever-action rifle. In thirty years of hunt- 
ing, one acquires habits that are rather 
hard to break. 

Of far more importance than the choice 
of a rifle is the way it is handled. Placing 
the first bullet where it will make a quick, 
sure kill is something that should receive 
more attention from sportsmen. A neck 
or shoulder shot is the one to strive for. 
When the deer is quartering toward you, 
aim at the point of the nearest shoulder. 
The bullet will smash the bone, flooring 
the deer at once and penetrating the heart, 
which means sure death. 

Hunting deer on the snow brings many 
satisfying results, even if you don’t get 
any venison. From the telltale tracks you 
read many interesting facts regarding all 
the wild creatures and add a whole lot to 
your knowledge of the habits of the deer. 
And when you are searching the snow 
screens, you will have to make mighty 
good use of your eyes, exercise extreme 
caution as to where you place your feet 
and how you force your way through the 
brush, and make good use of every bit of 
your knowledge of deer lore. Otherwise 
you will have no opportunity to make use 
of the main part of your equipment. 


DORADO 
(Continued from page 23) 


them here before me. His lower jaw looks 
very much like the lower jaw of a wildcat, 
but no wildcat that ever lived had such 
fangs. They are exactly one inch long, 
sharp as needles, and there are three 
shorter fangs behind them! Unfortunately, 
these pira-cashor are not good to eat, 
being full of bones, but they are fancy 
fighters. 

The river teems with beautiful silvery 
fish called pira-pitanga. I know of no fish 
that is more shy and quick, and I have 
been able to take but very few on artificial 
bait. They are, nevertheless, very greedy 
fish, and can be caught late in the after- 
noon with either meat or bread as bait. 
The best eating fish in these waters is the 
pacu, but it is necessary to still-fish for 
pacus with some sort of fruit or vegetable 
as bait. The idea of fishing with bananas 
and potatoes does not appeal to me; so I 
have caught but one pacu. He evidently 
took the plug for an over-ripe banana, 
and realized his mistake too late. 

Give me the dorado, with his fierce 
strike, his frantic leaps, his savage, never- 
say-die under-water battle. To handle him 
in fast water while a tall Indian stands 
in the stern of my dugout, managing with 
great effort to keep us from turning bot- 
tom side up, is real sport. Imagine, 1f you 
will, sitting cramped up in half of a hol- 
low log, and you have the idea. 

My dugout is eighteen feet long and 
about eighteen inches wide. It is made 
from a mahogany log, and it’s a smooth 
little craft—but don’t shift a cigarette 
from one side of your mouth to the other 
without telling the Indian ahead of time! 
And when you are battling a dorado, you 
must watch yourself, the fish and the 
Indian. Perfect synchronization is a 
requisite. But anyhow. here’s to Old Man 
Dorado! He’s a gentleman, a scholar and 
a caballero. More power to him—and 
I must send that cable for more plugs! 
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(Continued from page 33) 


accepted. When the friend reported to 
Bogardus what he had done, Bogardus 
did not like it at all. “I don’t know any- 
thing about match shooting,” he said. 

In due time Stanton came to Elkhart to 
collect some of the easy money. The match 
was at trapped pigeons, usual rules: gun 
down; distance, 21 yards; 50 birds and a 
stake of $200. Bogardus was not eager for 
the experience. He had never shot at a 
trapped pigeon; had never even seen a 
pigeon trap. Besides, there was a prejudice 
that amounted almost to a credo that a 
field shot could never be a good trapshot. 
And on top of it all, $200—a lot of money 
when you earned it shooting game at fif- 
teen cents a head. 

But he couldn't very well back out; so 
he went ahead, and they shot. He was 
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very nervous about the money, and some- 
times missed on that account. But Stanton 
was nervous about something himself. He 
missed six times oftener than Captain Bo- 
gardus. And Bogardus won. The score 
was 46 to 40. It was a victory for Captain 
Bogardus, but also a victory for match 
shooting. That one match made him a 
confirmed shooter. He had never had so 
much fun in his life before. At the age of 
thirty-five he had found his career. 

Having tasted the sweets of victory, he 
found them to his liking. And he w anted 
more. So he began right away to issue 
bold challenges, considering his inexperi- 
ence, and to accept the challenges of other 
shooters, no matter who these shooters 
were, no matter what terms they offered. 
He had courage and a good opinion of 
himself always. And from that time on 
until 1883, when he had shot himself out 
of competition and had to retire, he was 
by profession a match shooter. 

In this article I shall not have the space 
to recount even the Captain’s most impor- 
tant matches; only some of the most in- 
teresting, the unusual ones. It would take 
a full book to outline them all. He was a 
busy shooter, as I have said, and it was 
nothing for him to have several champion- 
ship matches in a week, every one signifi- 
cant, every one interesting. 

His matches with the Kleinmans de- 
serve to be mentioned. There were three 
shooting Kleinmans in _ Illinois—three 
brothers—Abraham, John and Henry. 
Abraham was the best of the three. He 
was champion of Illinois, and this came 
close to being champion of the world, II- 
linois being the greatest shooting state. 
But the other two were not far behind, 
and all three gave the Captain plenty of 
trouble and competition before he was 
through with them. They were always 
bobbing up, those three Kleinmans, chal- 
lenging Bogardus, occasionally humiliat- 
ing him by defeating him, always giving 
him something to worry about. 

Captain Bogardus’ second match was 
against Abraham Kleinman. John Thom- 
son, stockman and patron of shooting, was 
a neighbor of Bogardus, and admired the 
way he had beaten Stanton. He suggested 
a match right away against the big state 
champion. And Bogardus was willing. So 
Thomson challenged Kleinman, and Klein- 


man accepted and came to Elkhart to take 
away some of the easy money. 

This match was to be under usual rules 
at fifty birds, and the side was $200. 
Just before it began, however, a dispute 
arose between the principals. Kleinman 
insisted that they use an ounce of shot. 
Bogardus never did favor light shot loads: 
he held out for an ounce and a half. They 
compromised, Bogardus agreeing for 
the extra half ounce of shot to pull his 
—< trap, while Kleinman had a man to 
pu 

iceman was an experienced trapshot. 
Shooting had been his profession a many 
years; he was the champion. But here 
was Bogardus, his second time before the 
traps, essaying to defeat the champion. 
He was not afraid; he had that indispen- 
sable quality of self-confidence. He had 
always had it—he was born with it. So 
just before the match he went to Klein- 
man and offered to wager that he would 
kill 46 out of his 50 birds. Kleinman took 
him up. 

Captain Bogardus won the wager, but 
lost the match. The score was: Kleinman, 
49; Bogardus, 46. 

Bogardus told Kleinman that the next 
time they met he would win. Kleinman 
laughed. “Go and get you some experi- 
ence,” he advised. “You need it.” 

Captain Bogardus took his rival literal- 
ly. He started practicing for their next 
match. Not on pigeons; they cost money. 
But there were millions of plover around 
Elkhart, and they could fly as fast as any 
pigeon could. For two weeks he shot at 
one hundred plover a day. He thought he 
was ready for Kleinman. 

Then he challenged Kleinman for the 
championship of Illinois, and Kleinman 
accepted. They agreed to shoot at 100 
birds—50 singles, 25 pairs of doubles—the 
singie birds to be released from a ground 
trap and the doubles from a plunge trap. 
The match was to be held in Chicago. The 
side was $200. Bogardus had killed so 
many plover that he believ ed he could kill 
pigeons with his eyes shut. 

The match was close all the way. Of his 
single birds, Captain Bogardus scored 43; 
Kleinman, 42. Each killed 43 of his 
doubles. So Captain Bogardus, within a 
few months from the time he saw his first 
pigeon released from a trap, became the 
champion of Illinois. By just one bird! 
But one was enough, and he went home 
feeling good. 


E began following the local, the 

county and the state shoots, a full- 
fledged professional—the champion—and 
he had many exciting matches. He won 
them all. And very soon he began to ex- 
perience the difficulty which every good 
champion has: a lack of competition. Hav- 
ing defeated all local and state shooters, he 
had to resort to challenges broadcast—and 
even most of these brought him no match- 
es. In the Chicago Tribune of September 
10, 1869, he issued the following challenge: 


A CHALLENGE 


I hereby challenge any man in Ameri- 
ca to shoot a pigeon match, fifty single 
and fifty double rises, for from $500 to 
$5,000 a side, according to the rules of 
the New York Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion: I to use my breech-loading shot- 
gun, my opponent to use any breech- 
loading gun of any manufacturer he 
may choose. The match to be shot in 
Chicago. Man and money ready at my 
place of business, No. 72 Madison 
Street, Chicago. A. 1h. Beason 


When there was no competition to keep 
him busy, and this was the situation a 
good part of the time, he had to propose 
freak matches and spectacular exhibitions, 
such as his offer in Chicago to kill 500 
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birds in 645 minutes and load his own gun, 
which was a muzzle-loader. The side was 
$1,000. For this match he had no trouble 
in finding takers ; it was obvious that load- 
ing a slow muzzle-loader and shooting 
500 birds would take longer than the 645 
minutes he had set for himself. But he 
won. His time was eight hours and forty- 
five minutes, 525 minutes. He considered 
that no little feat. 

He did some remarkable shooting 
which he was proud of as long as he lived. 
While shooting at his third hundred, he 
made a straight run of 75. During the 
seventh hour, he scored 95 birds—very 
fast shooting with a muzzle-loader. His 
gun was a 10-gauge, and he used five 
drams of powder and an ounce and a 
quarter of shot. 

Next he proposed to kill a hundred 
birds straight—a thing that he had never 
done before. Odds were strongly against 
him. He was wagered $1,000 to $100 that 
he couldn’t do it. A cautious man in money 
matters for all his courage, the Captain 
made the provision in accepting this wager 
that if he should fail the first time he 
should have two more chances. This was 
wise. He did fail the first time. It wasn’t 
his fault ; it was the gun’s. The lock broke, 
and he had to shoot a strange gun which 
was on the grounds and couldn't do any- 
thing with it. He lost his $100. But the 
next day he tried again, succeeded, and 
won $1,000. His net earnings for the two 
days amounted to $900. 

Captain Bogardus was a famous shooter 
by now, no longer an unknown young man 
from a small town. His matches attracted 
large crowds; he had a following. A chal- 
lenge would come from somewhere, and 
he would accept; or he would send his 
challenges broadcast, and occasionally one 
of these would be accepted. Usually he had 
to give unreasonable handicaps to secure 
matches at all. In spite of these, he nearly 
always won. 

His earnings became larger. The stakes 
for the individual matches were some- 
times small: $100 to $200. But he won 
small sums regularly, and the end of the 
year found his earnings ahead of his best 
market-hunting years. Soon he gave up 





EXT month Elmer Ransom 
will give another story about 
his experiences in Florida. “WE 
RAISE THE ANTE?” is the 
title, and the subject matter is 
catching large-mouth black bass. 











market hunting for good. By vocation he 
was now a trapshot. 

Most of his matches except the larger 
shoots, which were sweepstakes for purses, 
were side-bet propositions. You put up 
$100 of your money, or had friends do it 
for you, against $100 of mine that you 
could beat me shooting. We got together 
and agreed to terms. And then we shot it 
out. If I won, I took your money. If you 
won, you took mine. 

The large shoots, such as the annual 
state shoots, were for prize money, but 
there were side bets also. Often a shoot- 
er would bet on himself against another 
shooter, or against the entire field. Or he 
might bet on himself to perform a certain 
feat—kill the next 20 birds, or score 48 
out of his 50, or something of the kind. 

Up till this time there was one great 
name in American shooting whom the 
Captain had not met. This was Ira Paine. 
A shotgun champion, a rifle champion and 
a pistol champion, Ira Paine was the best- 
known shooter of that day, and probably 
the most versatile shooting champion of 
all time. He did everything in shooting 
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well. He claimed the American champion- 
ship in wing-shooting, and he had a badge 
signifying that this was no idle claim. 
One day, at one of his exhibitions, Paine 
was proudly exhibiting the badge and 
boasting a little bit about himself and his 
ability. A friend of Captain Bogardus’, 
a man named Doxie, was present, and he 
advised Ira Paine to make the most of his 
badge while he had it because it wouldn’t 
be his long. 

“Why won't it?” Paine demanded. 

“Because Captain Bogardus of Illinois 
is going to come to New York one of 
these days and take it away from you,” 
Doxie informed him. 

“I’ve heard of this Bogardus,” Paine | 
remarked, “but he’s not in my class. I’d |! 
like to meet him some time.” 

That match was arranged, and a few 
months later Captain Bogardus went east 
on his first shooting invasion. The first 
match was in Detroit, and it was a classic | 
in American shotgunnery. The terms were | 
100 birds, 21-yard rise, half from ground 
traps, half from plunge traps. 





ppg they had shot at 70 birds, Cap- | 
tain Bogardus was seven ahead of | 
Paine. For some reason, Paine gave up. | 
This meant a technical victory for Bo- 
gardus. He claimed the championship. To 
this Paine objected. Bogardus then chal- 
lenged him to shoot it out, and Paine 
accepted. | 

This second match was held at Hiram 
Woodruff’s famous place on Long Island 
in January, 1871. Captain Bogardus was 
using a favorite breech-loader that day, 
and he shot well. But not well enough to 
win, for the final score was: Paine, 88; 
Bogardus, 85.:Close shooting! But Paine 
still had his badge, and Bogardus still 
wanted it. 

Bogardus challenged again, and Paine 
again accepted, and they agreed to terms 
which made it interesting: on each day 
for six days they would shoot at 100 birds 
apiece, the stake for each day’s shooting 
being $500. This would certainly decide 
who was the better man. Involving $3,000, 
it made Captain Bogardus shaky to think | 
about it—his most important match so far. | 

On the first day his score was 90 
against Paine’s 62. Something was wrong | 
with Ira Paine, and he did the wise thing 
about it. Rather than-go on; he paid the 





forfeit of $100, agreed beforehand whert+ 


the terms were made. Bogardus had beat- 
en the champion, but the championship 
was still in doubt. «+ 

In May of that year, 1871, they met 
again, and this time Bogardus won, 87 to 
86. He was now the “Champion Wingshot 
of America.” 

Under the terms of the championship 
agreement, he would have to defend his 
title and his badge for two full years 
against any and all comers before it be- 
came his permanent property. If he failed 
and some other shooter took the badge 
away, that shooter would have to defend 
it for two full years. 

Captain Bogardus’ first match as cham- 
pion was just two months later, and it 
brought him and Ira Paine together once 
more, This match was held in Chicago. 
Captain Bogardus won it—but the score 
was close, 91 to 89. 

Abraham Kleinman had designs on that 
championship, for he had never been con- 
vinced that he was not a better man than 
Adam Bogardus. On April 7, 1872, he 
and Bogardus had a match. This also took 
place in Chicago. And Bogardus won. The 
score was 93 to 89. Kleinman was not dis- 
mayed. He challenged again, and that 
September they had-another match at the 
same place and with the same result, Bo- 
gardus winning 85 to 84 








(Continued on page 83) 
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NO.252 PRICE $10.00 


FORMERLY MADE By 
MEISSELBACH-CATUCCI CC 


What Sterling is to silver— 

“The Newark” is to fishing 

reels! You can’t buy a finer 

built, smoother running, or eas- 

ier casting reel—at any price! 
| Because it just isn’t made! 


Known everywhere as the fa- 
mous No. 252, “The Newark” 
has been developed to the high- 
est point of perfection! Level 
winding, simple 3-piece con- 
struction—(anyone can take it 
apart and put it together—in a 
few seconds)—Easy to Clean, 
Perfectly Balanced—Ample 
t Thumbing Space—120 yds. ca- 
SS) pacity—every part made with 


rs absolute precision—in short the 
\ ‘ ideal reel for every fisherman! 
LOSSY And it costs only $10.00. No. 
“ -_ 257 with non-back lash, $12.00! 
See it at your dealer's! 

\ 

. Write for New Colored 

\| Catalog! It’s FREE! 


| ‘ THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
132 State Street Bronson, Mich. 
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TRUE-TO-NATURE “S:{3:. 
LURE 


Just like a real live Common Sucker—that’s 
used everywhere—for Pike and Muskellunge 
—for Bass and other game fish—this new 
Creek Chub “Sucker”—made in just the right 
size for easy casting—accurately imitates a 
live sucker in shape, color, and natural, slow, 
rolling wiggle! 
And it gets the “Big Fish’”—because it runs only a 
few inches below the surface and over the tops of 
underwater weed beds—the favorite lurking place 
for Muskellunge! Made in two finishes—No. 3900Y. 
Natural Yellow Sucker, No. 3900B, Natural Black 
Sucker—both in Creek Chub’s famous enamel 
scale finish! 
Each Creek Chub Lure is made to catch 
fish ! At your dealer’s or direct! Our beau- 
tiful new colored Catalog, FREE, upon re- 
quest! Send us some good Fish Pictures— 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can 
use them! 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
132 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


ELEMENTARY RIFLE 
PRACTICE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HE first thing for the beginner to 

keep in mind in learning to shoot is 

a clear picture of how his sights 
should look in relation to the target 

and this can best be explained by illustra- 
tions such as those shown on the opposite 
page. It will be noted that whether one 
is using an open sight or a peep sight, 
whether he has a bead front sight or a 
square post for a front sight, the gen- 
eral principles are the same. The front 
sight should be held per- 
pendicular and its top 
should just touch the 
spot which one wishes to 
hit without covering it. 
Some people—particu- 
larly target shooters— 
adjust their sights so 
that the point of impact 
will be several inches 
above the aiming point. 
There is an obvious rea- 
son for this in target 


bull’s-eye is rested on 
top of the front sight, so 
to speak, if the rifle 
were shot point blank, 
the bullet would, as a 
rule, strike below the 
center of the bull and 
score a four instead of 
a five. 

When, on the other 
hand, a man is shooting 
at a four-inch bull’s-eye, 
the exact center of 
which should be two 
inches from six o'clock, 
if he sights his rifle to 
hit two inches high, by 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











ever, the front-sight bead is usually of 
gold or ivory, against which the game, 
despite its color, will stand out distinctly. 

The next consideration is to always 
hold the rifle straight so that the front- 
sight post or the neck of the front sight, 
if it has a bead, is exactly perpendicular. 





A very slight cant—so little that it would 
hardly be observed by anyone but a skilled 
marksman—is sufficient to raise the point 
of impact of a bullet so it will be deflected 
three or four inches at one hundred yards, 
which would mean twelve inches at three 
hundred yards. 

Next to having a graphic mental pic- 
ture of the relation of the sights and the 
target is the question of trigger let-off. I 
use the term “let-off” because trigger pull, 
as it is commonly called, is a misnomer. 
No one would ever hit very much if he 
pulled the trigger. Press the trigger is 
better. Squeeze the trigger is literally cor- 
rect because the pressure on the trigger 
should not be made solely with the index 

finger. The proper way 

_e to squeeze a trigger is 

just as you would an- 

other man’s hand—un- 

less you are one of those 

effusive people who in- 

sist on wringing the 

other chap’s fingers off 

to show how glad you 
are to see him. 

When the pressure on 
the trigger comes en- 
tirely from the finger, 
the tendency is to draw 
the muzzle to the left or 
in the case of a left- 
handed man, to the 
right. When the novice 
shoots a group in which 
most of the bullets land 
to the left of his point of 
aim, it is an almost cer- 
tain indication of im- 
proper let-off. 


HE trigger pull 
should be crisp and 
clean. It should not be 
soft and draggy. That 
is, it should not partly 
give way and then sud- 


resting the bottom edge Elementary rifle practice is the foundation of success in securing such tro- Genly be let off. nor 
of the bull’s-eye on the Phies as this magnificent sheep killed by Mr. F. A. Sanborn in the Northwest, choyld it be what rifle- 


top of his front sight, he 

can, if his hold is steady, 

hit true center and secure bulls and at the 
same time get a very clear definition of 
his target. 

When the rifle is sighted as I have 
recommended for sporting use, so that 
one holds right on the exact spot where he 
wants to hold, the front sight and the 
bull, which are of the same color, are 
liable to blur and run together and one 
cannot tell definitely how high into the 
bull he is holding. In shooting game, how- 


on a hunting trip last fall 


When it appears slanted to one side or the 
other as in the figure, which is called cant- 
ing the rifle, the shots will not go straight. 
They are always deflected in the opposite 
direction to that in which the rifle is 
canted. In other words, if the barrel is 
slanting to the left, so that the front sight 
looks like the Leaning Tower of Pisa, the 
bullet is sure to go to the right—the 
amount depending, of course, on the ex- 
tent of the cant and the range in question. 


men call creepy. Let go 
a little bit and then halt 
and give way some more. There should be 
no indication of the trigger’s releasing the 
hammer until sufficient pressure has been 
brought to bear to make it suddenly give 
way just as if you had squeezed an egg 
—if you have ever tried that. You don't 
feel any tendency on the part of the egg 
to give way under pressure until, sud- 
denly, it just bursts in your hand. Test 
it out sometime; it is good practice. 
The reason for this is that the rifleman 
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should never know just when his trigger 
is going to let go. If he does know, it is 
inclined to cause him to flinch and this is 
one of the most difficult things to over- 
come. 

Trigger pull in the average sporting 
rifle should be about four pounds. Some- 


solutely impossible for anyone. The stead- | 


ier a man’s nerves get, the nearer he can 
hold to the center but as long as the heart 
continues to beat, there is bound to be a 
certain amount of vibration. Through 
constant practice, the extent to which this 
affects the aim is very largely overcome. 
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'L. C. SMITH GUNS 
WIN 1931 STATE 
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times match rifles have trigger pulls of 
from 24% to 3 pounds and some of them 
are even fitted with double set triggers 
which permit a trigger let-off of only 
two or three ounces. These are all right 
when used solely for the offhand target 
range and when one becomes used to 
them, but they are very dangerous for 
practical hunting and are not conducive 
to better marksmanship on the part of 
anyone. Observation has lead me to be- 
lieve that even the expert, as a general 
rule, shoots very much better with the 
standard trigger pull than he does with 
an excessively light one. 

Of course, it is quite obvious that ex- 
cessively heavy pull is equally bad. This 
causes one to flinch and the heavier the 
pull the more chance there is of diverting 
the aim through pulling the muzzle off the 
mark. You occasionally run into’ arms 
with atrocious trigger pulls—up to eight 
or nine pounds. One of the chief faults 





When the rifle is canted to the right, like 
this, it will shoot to the left 


of the little .22 in the cheaper grades is 
the fact that, quite frequently, a_ rifle 
which pice ge 4% pounds has a 6-pound 
trigger pull. Naturally, one cannot shoot 
very well with such a weapon. When the 
trigger pull is in excess of the weight of 
the weapon, the shooter is almost certain 
to pull the sights off the mark. 

The next consideration is, of course, 
steadiness in holding. A novice hears 
about the deadly cool marksman who, 
with nerves like ice, holds deliberately on 
the mark and kills his opponent or who 
hit the ace of spades at fifty yards every 
time. There are men that come pretty 
close to hitting the ace of spades at fifty 
yards every time under ideal conditions 
but they wouldn't do it by steady holding. 
Strictly speaking, steady holding is ab- 


were. .? 
Photo Willis O. C. Ellis | 
Note the row of clay targets in the background. These furnish excellent rifle practice 


In the first place, the shooter should 
learn to take a deep breath just as he 
raises the rifle, then slowly exhale about 
half his breath, then hold it until the 
trigger is released. If, for argument’s sake, 
when shooting from the offhand or stand- 
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A “coarse” sight, such as this, will make 
your rifle shoot high 


ing position, he reaches the point where he 
feels that he cannot hold his breath any 
longer, he knows beyond any question of 
doubt that he has held his aim too long 
and he will do better to put his rifle down 
from the shoulder, rest for a moment and 
start all over again. Of course, when one 
is shooting from the,prone position, he can 
hold a dozen breaths without remov ing the 
butt from the shoulder, because the “rifle 
is resting upon the elbows firmly placed 
on the ground. This element of breathing 
practice is one of the great factors in 
attaining skill with the rifle, but it must 
be practiced with a sense of time. When 
one appreciates this, he will, through prac- 
tice, discover that he can time the wobble 
of his sight with his trigger pull so he 
will let his shot off exactly as the front 
sight swings onto the target. No matter 
how perfect his form or steady a man 
might be, without this sense of trigger 











Too “fine” a sight causes low ination and 
blurs both the sights and the target 


time, he can never become a really good 
shot and it is something which should be 
learned in the beginning. 

The next thing is stance and this, for 
the practical rifleman, can best be ex- 
plained through the medium of the illus- 


IN 36 STATES 


Maybe more! But state cham- 
pionships in 73.5% of all the 
states is eloquent gun-talk. 
So is the map! 

Maybe this showing is a 
“national record for guns”. 
Anyhow, it’s a grand testimo- 
nial to the help champions get 
from their L. C. Smith Guns. 


We believe you can get similar 
help from one of these champion- 
ship guns. At any rate, an L. C. 
Smith Gun will help you along 
the road to championship rating 
— afield or at the traps. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 


69 Hubbard St., Fulton, N.Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Re 
Call Building, San Francisco, 
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RAW FURS 


made into 


FUR COATS, RUGS 
ROBES, ETC. 


At surprisingly LOW COST Jonas’ world-famous 
craftsmen will convert your raw skins into stylish 
wraps, chokers, robes, rugs, ete. Largest fur and 
Taxidermy establishment in the West. Write for 
our Fur and Taxidermy Catalog—FREE. 
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THE POLY CHOKE 


Frank Rockwood, Captain 1931 ALL 

AMERICAN SKEET TEAM, shot his way to 

the top with a 20-gage POLY CHOKE. 
Send for circulars. 


THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY 
Hartford Connecticut 
























Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—trifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 








F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











The true offhand position 


trations which are published herewith. 

The picture above shows the offhand 
position in which most quick game shots 
are taken and in which the beginner should 
take most of his practice. It will be noticed 
that the shooter is not facing the target 
directly but is quarter to the target. The 
right foot is advanced on a line with the 
target. The left foot is placed at an easy 
distance in back of it and about twelve 
inches to the left. When it is possible, the 
two feet should form practically a right 
angle. In this position one finds the target 
at such an angle that the rifle is brought 
up across his chest. The right elbow it will 
be noted is held high. When this is per- 
mitted to sag, it tends to drag the rifle 
over or cant it to the right. 

This is best overcome by keeping the 
right elbow at a right angle or even a 
little bit higher than the horizontal posi- 
tion. The rifle is raised comfortably to 
the shoulder, without undue cramping of 
the head. This, of course, depends con- 
siderably on the fit of the rifle but it can 
be largely adjusted to suit one’s con- 
venience by hunching the entire shoulder 
up if necessary to raise the sights in line 
with the eye. 

One should not lean forward, off the 


.center of balance. This will lead to un- 


steadiness. Leaning back too far has a 
tendency to do the same thing and is par- 
ticularly bad when a rifle with heavy re- 
coil is used. Occasionally, however, the 
shooter may wish to adopt the old Schutz- 
en stance which is a very steady one for 
a single shot at standing game or target 
with a heavy rifle of mild recoil. This 
stance, however, cannot be used success- 
fully for running shots with a high-vel- 
ocity rifle. 


HE tendency to have the feet too close 

together would cause the body to be 
over-balanced by the recoil of the rifle and 
to sway too much, and to have the feet too 
far apart is to cause unsteadiness. In fact, 
anything one does which is not comfort- 
able in shooting is liable to increase un- 
steadiness. 

One of the important factors in offhand 
shooting is the position of the left hand. 
It should not grasp the forearm too far 
out towards the muzzle. This makes it 
very difficult to hold steadily and_ is 
fatiguing if the rifle is a heavy one, Gen- 
erally speaking, the best hold is to permit 
the forend to rest lightly in the palm of 
the hand, about midway between the trig- 
ger guard and the forend tip. It, at least, 
should be far enough back to permit the 
upper part of the arm to be held snugly 
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against the left breast. Some people prefer 
to shoot with a fully extended arm but the 
average man can do best with it drawn 
back as indicated. 

Then there is the kneeling position— 
not at all a desirable one, for it is far 
from steady. It is steadier, however, than 
the offhand position and one into which 
the shooter can drop quickly for a sudden 
shot. A more desirable position for sport- 
ing use at long range or where one has 
the opportunity to take a steady hold is 
the sitting position, as shown, with the 
heels dug into the ground and the elbows 
resting well forward on each knee. This 
position also should be such that the 
shooter is facing at about two o'clock 
from his target so that the rifle is brought 
across the body, which tends to make it 
steady. 

In the prone position the shooter’s body 
should again be about two o'clock with 
relation to the bull. Not only does this 
in every case increase steadiness but it 
allows the shooter to get the eye closer 
to the rear sight which 1s advantageous if 
the sight is properly located and it also 
tends to reduce the effective recoil. If one 
were to shoot with the body straight be- 
hind the butt of the gun, naturally the 
inertia of the rifle would encounter great- 
er resistance. When the body is diagonal 
to the point of aim, it is rocked, so to 
speak, by the force of recoil. 

In each and every one of these positions, 
advantage can be taken of the strap hold 
as devised in the Army. This consists of 
slipping the arm through a loop in the 
sling strap which is adjusted so that the 
forward part of the strap is taut and the 
left arm is brought back snugly against 
the body and the rifle lifted into the shoot- 
ing position. This tends to greatly increase 
the steadiness of the muzzle. It cannot be 
used at all times for quick shots but a 
rough and ready hold can be adopted by 
putting a loose sling around the arm. Any 
sling hold will increase the shooter's abil- 
ity to group his shots about twenty per 
cent. 

All this will seem to be a great deal for 
the beginner to keep in mind. It is a lot 
to remember the first day—even for the 
first few days—but it has been my per- 
sonal experience to develop some very 
creditable shots in a week from men and 
women who never previously had a rifle 
in their hands and I made splendid shots 





The sitting position is one of the best 
when practicable 


out of them in a month’s practice. There- 
fore, it is not nearly as hard as it seems. 
In fact, though I know some people re- 
sent the statement, it has always been my 
opinion that skill with rifle and shotgun 
is grossly over-estimated. The average 
tyro believes it is much more wonderful 
and difficult than it really is. Beyond all 
question of doubt, a man with normal eye- 
sight, normal nerves and strength can be 


made an expert rifleman with proper in- 
struction—not just a good shot mind you, 
but an expert. 

Fifteen years ago when I was in the 
Army, one expert in fifteen was con- 
sidered pretty good. 

I would suggest dry practice, as it is 
called, for the beginner. By that is meant 
snapping practice with an unloaded rifle, 
after the instructor has taught him how 
to properly mount his gun to the shoulder 
in the standing position. Then let him try 
to hold on the bull’s-eye and slowly and 
carefully squeeze the trigger until it lets 
go, trying all the time to hold the front 
sight in line with the bull. This will be im- 
possible at the moment the trigger pulls, 
-o will see an appreciable jump in the 
rifle 

Generally speaking it would be best for 
him to begin with a .22 rifle. If possible 





Here’s a steady position for a shot at game 


one of good grade which will be of normal 
weight and man- size proportions. As ex- 
plained in a previous chapter, this greatly 
aids marksmanship. Unless a man has 
acquired the viewpoint of the out and out 
crank, however, and loves .22 caliber 
shooting for itself, I think that in time the 
little cartridge may pall upon him. It has 
been my experience that the tyro’s en- 
thusiasm is increased by the use of a 
larger cartridge. 


T first he should not attempt anything 

too hard. It is quite good enough to 
start with a four-inch bull at twenty-five 
yards, The first one hundred shots should 
teach him enough to cut this in two. When 
he is able to get all of his shots offhand in 
a two-inch circle at twenty-five yards from 
the prone position, most of the battle is 
won. When he can get his group in a 
four-inch circle at fifty yards and in an 
eight-inch bull at one hundred yards, off- 
hand, he has something to be proud of, 
but he will not be a good shot from the 
prone position until he can hold his group 
down to three inches or less at one hun- 
dred yards. 

After he has gone through the rudimen- 
tary shooting with the .22, if something 
more powerful is desired, I would sug- 
gest a .25-20 or .32-20. Then he is amply 
armed for hunting hawks, crows, wood- 
chucks and similar forms of vermin de- 
trimental to our game. From these calibers 
any man can step to the .30-06 and have 
considerable confidence in his ability to 
perform well with it. Like everything else, 
rifle shooting is a gradual building-up 
process, resting upon a solid foundation 
of constant and conscientious practice. 
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HINTS TO TRAPSHOOTERS | 
By Lawrence B. Smith 
(Author of “Better Trapshooting’’) | 


RAPSHOOTING, as it is ontueen! 

today, is no longer within the realm | 
of a merely pleasant competitive sport, | 
but has developed into a highly specialized 
form of shooting, the excellence of which 
must be met by modern science and ideas. | 
The present-day trapshot, who aspires to | 
fame and a place with the top shots of 
the country, must make a study of the 
sport in the same way as any other spec- 
cialty. He must adapt the modern gun 
and ammunition to his needs and make 
use of new ideas as they come along, 
which may be of benefit to his shooting. 
In short, it is no longer possible for an | 
average good shot to just take up a gun} 
and shoot along consistently well with | 
the present-day cracks. He has got to go 
to work, and work hard, and specialize. 
This is true of all sports if one aspires | 
to excel in them, and if sportsmen in 
general, and field shots in particular, 
would only realize that trapshooting is a 
specialized form of competitive marks- 
manship with a shotgun, much of the un- 
pleasant and at times ridiculous comment 
by field shots against trapshooting would 
be spared us. 

Trapshooting, if conducted properly, is 
without doubt an aid to the field shot, | 
whose days in the field are limited and | 
who has no other way to practice and get 
himself in condition. It is of strictly com- 
petitive trapshooting, however, that I am 
speaking here. 

Trapshooting is a big subject, and I 
tried to cover it completely a few months 
ago in my book, Better Trapshooting. | 
Space will not permit going into other 





here with regard to gun fit and other 
matters of like importance. It is sufficient 
to say that the prime requisite in a trap- 
shot is a gun that fits, handles well and 
has the proper boring, trigger pull and 
the like, to meet the needs of the sport in | 
general, and himself in particular. Briefly, | 
the gun should be made to fit the shooter 
in his natural stance, and the shooter | 
should not be forced to adapt himself to | 
the gun. Everything in a mechanical way | 
should be in his favor, for the rest is | 
difficult enough without having to “fight | 
the gun”. 

With the right gun and ammunition | 
selected, possibly the next thing of im- | 
portance, and one which is often adopted 
with little thought, is stance. Ease of | 
swing can be greatly aided by taking a 
position that will allow the gun to travel 
the entire arc of swing easily and with 
no muscular restriction. The exception 
to this is when a shooter finds one particu- 
lar angle or type of target more difficult 
for him than another, in which case he 
can greatly help himself by favoring it 
in his stance. 





NOTHER most important factor to 
A study is point of aim—that is, the 
point at which the muzzle of the gun is 


held with regard to the trap-house, when | 


the shooter calls “Pull!”. It has been my 
experience that, under perfect conditions, 





the best point to hold is in the center of | 


the trap-house at its upper edge. This en- 
ables the shooter to see the target as soon 
as it shows itself, and thus he gets started 
in his swing ‘quickly and smoothly. This, 
however, varies somewhat with conditions 
and, at times, one can to advantage hold at 
the ‘bottom of the trap-house, well above 
it, or to either side or any place in between, 
and greatly help himself, according to 
conditions. 

Perhaps the most important considera- 
tion in trapshooting is timing. This de- 
pends to a great extent on swing, and the 
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latter in turn depends upon visibility. Few 
of us realize why we get out of time oc- 
casionally, and become jerky in our swing 
and miss targets that we think should have 
been broken. There are numerous reasons 
for missing, of course, but I believe the 
greatest of all is due to faults in timing 
rather than to improper pointing. Timing 
is influenced by visibility, as well as by 
nervous and muscular reaction, or co- 
ordination, and so if we do not pick up 
the target (with the eyes), we have the 
tendency to hurry when we do pick it up. 
Thus our swing becomes jerky instead of 
smooth and our timing suffers accord- 
ingly. The position of the gun muzzle, 
when calling for the target, may greatly 
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Here one is apt to forget that the target 
is rising as well as ‘traveling sharply to 
the left, and will often take the proper 
lead but fail to get up on the target. I am 
assuming, of course, that the shooter is 
breaking his targets well in and while 
they are still rising. 

Another important thing in calling for 
targets is the manner in which one actually 
calls for them. There are two general ways 
—one the quick, staccato “pull” and the 
other the long, drawn-out p-u-/-l, lasting 
until the trigger is set off. It is difficult to 
say which is best, as I have found both of 
value upon occasions in helping timing, 
the latter especially in cases where visi- 
bility is poor. This is another matter for 








Two L. C. Smith trap guns altered by the author for shooting doubles 


help or hinder the shooter in getting on 
his target quickly and smoothly. There- 
fore, a careful study of this phase should 
be made by each shooter for his own 
particular case. 

Another factor which influences speed 
of swing is the position of the left hand. 
It will be found that the farther in to- 
wards the breech the left hand is placed, 
the faster the gun can be swung and ele- 
vated. This, however, has its limitations 
because gun control must always be pres- 
ent, and speed is of no use without per- 
fect control. One can almost always find 
the best position for his left hand by just 
a little experimentation. 


NE other point in connection with 
swing, and one which I believe to be 
of great assistance, is the “bob” of the gun 
muzzle as the shooter calls for the target. 
By slightly depressing the muzzle as one 
gives the signal for the target to be 
sprung, the gun is set into motion, the 
wrong direction it is true, but still it is 
in motion. Inertia is overcome and the 
muscles set and expectant for the reverse 
movement of bringing the muzzle up and 
getting into swing. With a little study, 
one can time this bob so as to be of 
great assistance to himself. Care should 
be taken, however, so that the motion is 
not exaggerated or mistimed in such a 
way that it will hinder instead of help 
the shooter. Many fine shots do not favor 
the bob but personally I have found it of 
great. assistance. The head must, of course, 
remain with the gun at all times, as head 
raising is the cause of many otherwise 
unexplainable misses 
Most shooters will say, I believe, that 
they miss more straightaway targets than 
any others. The extreme angles are the 
most difficult for me, and especially the 
left one. It has been my experience that 
most traps, due to their construction, 
throw comparatively low right angles, and 
high left ones, and that most misses on 
this type of target are due to overshooting 
the former and undershooting the latter. 
It is easy to see that when one is set for 
fairly fast rising targets, a comparatively 
low fast angle is quite easy to lead but 
also to forget to hold a little lower. The 
gun level is, of course, set for the higher 
target, as it must be. The same is true of 
the left-angle target which is usually high. 


individual experiment. An _ individual’s 
timing, and in fact that of a whole squad, 
can be affected by the time and way he 
calls for the targets. This, coupled with 
rhythm of squad shooting, undoubtedly 
has an appreciable effect upon the final 
scores. A shooter should study this and 
adopt a way of calling for the target which 
is best suited to his timing. 

One should try and break his targets 
as quickly as possible, without snapping 
at them, say within the 35-yard mark. 
This has several advantages. It helps to 
preserve swing and makes calculations of 
long leads unnecessary. It also allows the 
shooter to break his target while it is in 
strong flight and rising, and before the 
wind has much or any affect upon it. Then, 
too, it is rotating at top speed, which 
makes it break more easily when hit. 
Furthermore, quick shooting keeps the 
shooter from thinking too much whether 
he will break the target or not and is, I 
believe, an aid in preventing flinching. 

One of the greatest aids to the trap- 
shooter, and one which I feel sure is ap- 


upon many occasions and it corrected my 
gun position in time to save a target, or 
possibly several. 

Gun level is of great importance in 
trapshooting and must be watched care- 
fully if one is to score high. It has been 
my experience that it is very difficult for 
a shooter to think about shooting high or 
low on a target, owing to the fact that he 
gets into the habit of placing the muzzle 
in the safhe place with respect to the tar- 
get each time, before pulling the trigger. 
Thus, when he reaches a trap which is 
throwing high targets, he is apt to un- 
dershoot, and vice versa. Also, the level 
of targets from a trap may temporarily 
change due to wind conditions, making 
a temporary change of gun leve! ad- 
vantageous. By watching these conditions 
closely, a shooter can often save himself 
a miss before it occurs. 


REMEMBER very well an incident in 

the Grand American this year when | 
was shooting at 16-yard targets in a squad 
with four very fine shots, one of whom 
had won the championship of North 
America (16-yard targets) twice. The 
rest of the squad were all champions in 
one way or another. We had been shoot- 
ing along at one trap and breaking the 
targets well, when suddenly one of the 
squad dropped a target, and then the next 
man dropped one. I immediately pricked 
up my ears, because I knew that two such 
shooters would not both miss a target at 
practically the same time unless some- 
thing was wrong. I at once “felt the 
wind” and discov ered that a light breeze 
was coming in, which had not been 
noticeable before, and which would, of 
course, raise the targets, or cause them to 
climb faster, Thus, assuming that the two 
misses coming together were due to un- 
dershooting, I raised my barrel level by 
dropping the butt slightly on my shoulder, 
which would, necessarily, raise the tra- 
jectory of the charge, and centered the 
next target, proving that I was right, and 
probably saving myself a miss. I kept the 
gun in this position for a few shots and 
then gradually raised the butt to normal 
and got through the string w ithout a miss. 

The point I am trying to make is that a 
shooter has got to be on the alert all the 
time and watch target level, conditions 
etc., as well as the mere formula of shoot- 
ing. 

A shooter came up to me at Yorklyn 
last summer and asked me why he could 





Upper gun is a Browning over-and-under ; 


the other is an Ithaca double. Both were 


restocked for the author and are designed for shooting with the head erect 


preciated by very few shooters, is the 
warning which the target itself gives us 
with respect to our point of aim. Some 
years ago I was told by an old trapshot 
that he could always tell whether he was 
centering his targets or not by the way the 
pieces flew. In other words, the largest 
pieces would practically always fly away 
from the densest part of the load. Thus 
if the large pieces flew towards the right, 
the charge was too much to the left of 
center; if they flew down it was high, 
etc. I have found this idea of great help 


not shoot a higher average. He said he 
had little difficulty in breaking 92 to 94 
out of 100 but couldn’t get those other 
four or five targets he wanted, I asked 
him some questions and was satisfied that 
he was a good shot who wasn't using his 
head enough. I told him this in practically 
so many words and advised him to study 
his targets, traps, wind—in other words, 
to try and outguess a miss before it hap- 
pened. I also told him a few of the condi- 
tions I had encountered on certain traps 
that morning myself. He listened atten- 
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tively and came back in a couple of hours 
wreathed in smiles and said he had broken 
a 97—so I felt quite repaid. One must use 
his head in trapshooting as well as his 
hands and eyes, and this is especially so 
as he ascends the ladder of perfection. 
Shooting doubles is in my mind one of 
the most fascinating forms of trapshooting 





Lawrence B. Smith demonstrating 
what he considers the best position 


and one where swing and timing enter in 
to the nth degree. It has been my experi- 
ence, that double targets, in order to be 
shot successfully, must be handled quickly 
and not snapped at. The first target should 
be shot at as fast as possible, so that the 
second target can be taken while it is 
still rising, if possible. Practically anyone 
can break the first target of a pair, as its 
direction is known, and the wise gun will 
hold as near as possible to the spot where 
he will break it. By having a fairly open 
first (left) barrel, he can shoot quickly 
with comparative safety, and then swing 
over to the second target and get on it 
before it is too far out. Usually it will be 
found that it is best to take the right hand 
target (for a right- -handed shooter) first, 
from positions 1, 2, 3 and 4, and the left- 
hand target first from position 5. The ex- 
ception to this rule is when one target 
stays in the air appreciably longer than 
the other, in which case it is best to take 
this one ‘last, as there is less danger of 
overshooting it. The principal obstacle in 
doubles shooting is to keep the head on 
the stock after the first shot. The jar of 
the first shot, of course, has a tendency 
to lift the face from the stock and the 
search for the second target with the 
eyes is apt to raise the head still more. 
This, coupled with the fact that in a great 
many cases the second target is flattened 
out or dropping, usually causes a con- 
siderable amount of overshooting. 


HAVE on numerous occasions used a 
light load of 3 drams of powder with 1% 
ounces of 7% chilled shot with great suc- 
cess. Also, 1 am inclined to think that a 
lower comb, which has the tendency to 
jar the face less on the first shot and so 
enable the shooter to get it back in posi- 
tion more easily, is of advantage. How- 
ever, timing is of such importance in dou- 
bles shooting, that without this, all else 

seems to be of no avail. 

One of the great troubles in double 
target shooting is that we do not practice 
enough on them. We work on 16-yard tar- 
gets and neglect double and handicap tar- 
gets, until we go to a shoot, and then 
wonder why we cannot make good scores. 

As I have said, the second target is 
probably missed in most cases by shooting 
over it, due to the head being up. Never- 
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theless, one must consider lead somewhat, 
as the target is going away at a consider- 
able angle. As in shooting singles, speed 
of swing cuts down lead, and in some 
cases one can shoot directly at an angle 
target and break it, due to the speed with 
which the barrel is traveling, which makes 
a natural follow-through possible. How- 
ever, too much speed is dangerous and 
one is apt to get snapping at targets, which 
is wrong. I have seen shooters uncon- 
sciously keep up their fast time with 
actual disregard to pointing, and often 
shoot the second barrel before they were 
near the second target. On the other hand, 
dwelling on the second target is not ad- 
visable, as calculation of drop and lead 
must be pretty exact beyond 40 yards. 
Also, the shot pattern is not improving 
and the target is spinning slower. 

Distance handicap shooting has become 
the recognized form of shooting to equal- 
ize competition and put both the low and 
high average shooters on an equal footing. 
However, no handicapping is any better 
than the way in which it is done, and 
many injustices are committed against the 
back-yardage shooters, which so far seems 
unavoidable. As one’s shooting improves 
on 16-yard targets, he will be moved back 
(or should be) on the yardage, and will 
have to do some more hard study and ex- 
perimenting if he wishes to figure at the 
top of the list. 

It is my opinion that, up to the 20-yard 
rise, there is very little difference in the 
manner of shooting, for the quick shot, 
and ordinary loads are good enough. From 
20 to 23 yards, one has to pay more atten- 
tion to lead and elevation and from the 
23- to 25-yard lines, one has to buckle 
down and work and use all the mechanical 
aids possible, including the stronger handi- 
cap loads. The introduction of copper shot 
has helped the back-yardage men con- 
siderably, and I have shot them with suc- 
cess at 16 yards with a slightly more open 
gun than I generally use. With the handi- 
cap load, I have broken targets nearly as 
fine as from 16 yards, when I centered 
them, but this means quick shooting. 

Personally, I believe in shooting yard- 
age targets fast—as fast as I can without 
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just snapping at them, and infinitely faster 
than 16-yard targets. This is made easier 
due to the fact that, the farther back one 
gets from the point of rise, the easier it is 
to see the target clear the trap-house. It is 
also true that the farther back one gets, 
the higher he will have to shoot (on a 
rising target), due to the fact that he is 
cutting in on its line of flight at a more 
obtuse angle. 


& it is very difficult to change one’s 
point of aim on different types of tar- 
gets, because it becomes practically a habit 
to shoot at one spot, relative to the target, 
the more satisfactory way to make this 
correction is to drop the butt on the shoul- 
der and thus change barrel level. By do- 
ing this, when the correct spot is found, 
one can shoot at yardage targets prac- 
tically the same as at 16-yard targets, 
with the exception of speed of swing and 
lead, which must be greater, A much 
higher hold (when visibility is good) is 
also possible, with regard to the trap- 
house. This cuts down the distance the 
gun muzzle must travel and so helps speed 
in pointing and swing. However, when 
visibility is poor, the reverse is often true, 
and one must hold very low on the trap- 
house so as to see the target as quickly 
as possible, and then make up for the loss 
of time caused by poor visibility by in- 
creased speed of swing which is accom- 
plished by starting the gun low. Other- 
wise, swing would not be smooth. A jerk 
would result, which is bad for timing. 
Handicap targets can be shot slower 
(with regard to squad speed), and usually 
are, as each target is an individual prob- 
lem. Gun position must be exact and 
carefully attained. 

There are many other things which I 
might add, but space forbids. After all, it 
is up to the shooter to work out his own 
problems when once he recognizes that 
they exist. Expert trapshooting, in the 
final analysis, resolves itself into a dish 
of intensive study of gun, ammunition, 
targets and conditions, served up with a 
sauce of intelligent practice, and gar- 
nished with good physical condition and 
confidence and the results of experience. 


GRIPPING THE HEAVY-RECOILING REVOLVERS 
By Ashley A. Haines 


OT many moons ago a friend who 

had had practically no experience 
shooting revolvers of any kind but who, 
at the time, was trying to connect with 
the blue grouse target at a distance of 
33 feet, expressed the opinion that if he 
could only grip my little .22/32 Smith & 
Wesson target revolver hard enough to 
prevent its recoiling upwards, he believed 
he could hit the target about every shot, 
and in the vital regions at that. I explained 
to him that, in my opinion which I based 
on the experience of nearly half a cen- 
tury, one could grip that shooting iron 
nearly any old way and, provided its sights 
were always properly held on the spot 
one desired to hit, he would as certainly 
land his bullets where desired as surely 
as he could pull the trigger without flinch- 
ing. And to make a statement still more 
remarkable to him, I added one might 
use the hardest kicking revolver made 
and be assured of securing the same, or 
practically the same, results. My friend 
didn’t dispute this, though it was plain 
to be seen he could not understand how a 
revolver, and especially one with a heavy- 
recoil, could land its bullets where the 
shooter desired when, following the trig- 
ger pull, the barrel often would recoil to 
the perpendicular. I explained to him that 
the matter wasn’t any too plain to me, but 
I would try to demonstrate that it was a 


fact by firing regular .44-40-200 (Du- 
Pont FFG) black powder re-loads in a 
single-action Colt revolver. The 714-inch 
barrel of this arm was pretty badly pitted 
from many years’ use and abuse. But by 
running a wet cloth through it after each 
three shots, I managed to do fairly well 
with it. This old Colt was the heaviest 
kicking revolver at hand at the time. Had 
a .45 been available, I surely would have 
used it instead, as with a full 40-grain 
black-powder charge and the 250- to 260- 
grain bullet, the recoil would certainly 
have been greater and the results all the 
more convincing. 

For my friend’s benefit, I fired but three 
shots and to make it plain to him, I would 
make no effort to prevent its recoiling. 
I gripped the stock with but one finger— 
the second. The other two were closed 
with the back of the fingers against the 
side of grip. Now if I had tried to grip 
hard enough to have prevented the re- 
volver recoiling upward following a shot, 
I could not have done so while gripping 
with one finger only. Try it and see. I 
held it just firmly enough to hold steadily 
and let it go at that. My friend was told 
to watch the shooter’s hand and note how 
the revolver kicked up following a shot 
and then explain how the bullet would 
strike about where I told him it would. 
This revolver grouped its bullets about 


one inch high and to the ioe of the point 
aimed at. My three shots landed about 
where they should, distance between shot 
holes farthest apart being just one-half 
inch, Those six shots from the Colt that 
kicked straight up following a shot con- 
vinced my friend that more depended on 
holding steadily, rather than hard, and 
pulling the trigger without flinching, 

Later we experimented further with the 
same revolver and with the following re- 
sults: Three shots by myself at each trial, 
distance 30 feet, one shot gripped with one 
finger, one with two and one with three 
fingers. Distance between shots farthest 
apart, %g inch. Next trial—distance be- 
tween shots, 7% inch. Revolver gripped 
as in preceding instance. Next trial, % 
inch between shots farthest apart. Grip- 
ping revolver with both hands, all three 
shots were covered with a quarter. I can- 
not remember when I last shot a revolver 
offhand, gripping with both hands, but it 
seems to me it must have been over forty 
years ago. 


TS last trial was to determine, if pos- 
sible, where the group would fall and 
the size of the group, if this heavy-recoil- 
ing revolver should be fired lying loose ona 
pillow. To pull off this stunt, I had “safety 
first” in mind, so I tied the barrel se- 
curely with strong buckskin to a shooting 
rest but with slack enough so the rev olver, 
when fired, could recoil up about six 
inches and to the rear ten or twelve inches. 
So far as restricting its movements at the 
time the trigger would be pulled or in 
any way influencing its grouping was 
concerned, it was exactly the same as if 
the tying had not been resorted to. But 
I had to aim that gun, which meant my 
face would be somewhere directly in back 
of that bucking Colt when I pinched the 
trigger. I was willing for it to jump up 
six inches or so and back a foot, but not 
more. To adjust the revolver in order to 
aim it, I used the tips of my thumbs and 
first fingers, pulling trigger by pinching 
it and back of guard together. To save 
my countenance from possible disfigura- 
tion, my son held his coat in front of my 
face, aim being taken through a button- 
hole in the coat. Had the buckskin broken, 
as I thought possibly it might, the coat 
would have been some protection. It took 
about all the nerve I had to gently pinch 
off the first shot. Kick? That Colt reared 
right up and pawed the air and then fell 
over on its side and lay there smoking. 

Next shot, the same thing happened 
while the third was a repetition of the two 
preceding except that, had the shot been 
my first, it probably would have been my 
last as well. When that old Colt came 
back and I suppose up at the same time, 
my trigger finger shoved through the 
guard and was nearly broken. But that 
was a minor matter. What we want to 
know is, where did the group fall and how 
many acres of ground was it spread over? 
The elevation was the same as all the 
others but not quite so far to the right 
of point aimed at. The distance between 
the shots farthest apart was just Ae 
inch. Had these 18 shots been fired on 
the same target, the distance between shot 
holes farthest apart would have been ex- 
actly 1% inches. The question now arises: 
Can a man, gripping any old way, but 
shooting offhand, or aiming and shooting 
the heavy -recoiling Colt lying loose on a 
pillow, as described, attribute a miss on 
the vitals of a broadside deer at, say 50 
yards, to any irregularity in his gripping? 
I think not. What, then, some one may 
ask, explains so many wild shots at a 
target? My answer is that it is due to just 
two things, principally. First, not hold- 
ing steadily and second, flinching when 
the trigger is pulled. I should also, 
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I believe, have included inaccurate aim. 
Now, if irregularity in gripping does 
not so very greatly alter grouping of bul- 
lets on the target, what would be the 
result if the revolver was firmly held in 
a vise and fired? I “dunno” but have al- 
ways been willing to take the manufac- 
turers’ statement for it that no reliable 
results could be secured that way. But I 
did fire three shots with the barrel of the 
old Colt tied to a solid support, gripping 
the handle very hard with both hands. 
The result was that this group landed 
3% inches directly under the others. I 
had thought, securely as I had the barrel 
tied to the shooting rest, that it would be 
impossible for a revolver to recoil to the 
rear. But it did, in spite of my gripping as 
hard as I could, and slid back through 
the buckskin strings which were very 
tightly wrapped around the barrel, just in 
front of the ejector tube until stopped by 
the front sight. Size of this group was 
74g inch between shots farthest apart. 
The above is not written to encourage 
or in anyway influence a shooter towards 
careless gripping, but more to show that, 
if one has his revolver properly sighted 
and he lets it kick all it cares to, if his 
grouping on the target is not satisfactory, 
it can be attributed more to the three 
causes mentioned than anything else. 


USEFUL DODGES 
By Col. John Caswell 


HOTGUNS change in fashion and the 

light game gun of six pounds or less 
has become the vogue. The fundamental 
reason is, I think, that the older a man 
grows, the slower and weaker become 
his movements of command over his 
weapon. I know that for many years I 
used nothing but 30-inch barrels—guns 
weighing not less than 634 pounds, but— 
and it is a big BUT—I found that I was 
not leading my birds so well nor was I 
so quick on the mark. So I naturally 
cast about for some mechanical means to 
remedy this state of affairs. Then too, re- 
coil, which I had never noticed, would 
give a touch of gun headache at the 
end of a long day. 

The first proposition that presented 
itself was reduction of weight in weapons 
—either by making the guns lighter or 
by shooting the barrels, or both. I tried 
out the 25-inch barrels of a well-known 
maker and found that they seemed too 
short to control well to one accustomed 
to 30-inch barrels, so finally I had a pair 
of guns made with 27-inch barrels and 
weighing six pounds each. Of course, this 
shortening of the barrels lessened the 
sight radius and tended to make one place 
the center of the charge higher than with 
30-inch barrels. There too, the flip or 
upward thrust of rotation was greater 
with the short than with the longer bar- 
rels, due to muzzle lightness and a short- 
er arc of circle covered by the 27-inch 
barrels. So it must be borne in mind 
that for similar handling and pointing, 
the short-barrelled gun requires slightly 
more drop. 

Now, reduction in weight with a similar 
load means increase of recoil and the 
easiest way is to reduce the shot charge 
which will reduce the recoil but will also 
increase the velocity of the charge. With 
this increased velocity, the tendency is to 
open the pattern and so we must increase 
the choke in the barrels. 

Let us take the best average pattern 
suitable for all field game, not ducks, at 
150 pellets of No. 6 American shot in a 
30-inch circle at forty yards. This means 
thst the barrels should be bored to de- 
liver fifty per cent of the actual load in 
the circle and is what is commonly known 
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as improved cylinder, using one ounce of | 
shot which contains 300 pellets to the | 
ounce. | 

If the use of 7% of an ounce of shot will 
reduce our available load 12% per cent, 
we must increase our choke the samie 
amount to get our needed 150 pellets in 
the circle. My own guns read, with the 
three drams-one ounce charge, 148/152 
pellets in pattern and give a velocity of 
approximately 1,100 feet per second over 
twenty yards. 

3y reducing the shot charge to % | 
ounce, I increase the velocity to 1,168 
feet, but lose in pattern. Therefore, I 
employ copper-plated shot which, as it 
does not become misshapen, will give 
about ten per cent more effective pat- 
tern and slightly more penetration than 
lead shot. 

The load recommended for a twelve- | 
bore gun weighing six pounds is 33 grains 
of DuPont 5,003 powder, one grease- 
proof wad, %-inch black felt wad, one 
ordinary black felt wad over powder, 
7% ounce of copper-plated shot, pressure 
to load 78 pounds. The results obtained in 
the 6-pound gun with 27-inch barrels | 
bored improved cylinder, average 150 to 
155 pellets in shot pattern, velocity 1,168 
feet per second pressure, two tons F 4. 
This I have used for two years and find 
that it is entirely satisfactory with no 
appreciable recoil and is very effective on 
grouse, while the decreased weight and 
length of the gun have allowed me to come 
back to my former average of shooting. 

Another useful dodge is to have the in- 
side edge of the butt chambered off about 
¥g inch to conform with the shoulder 
muscle and to have the end of the butt 
with cross cut markings cut ratchet- 
wise to allow the butt to mount easily. 
The shape of the cross cut will keep the 
butt from sliding down the shoulder on 
high shots overhead. It is also very im- 
portant to have the trigger guard well 
sloped at the rear to prevent cutting the 
second finger by recoil and I invariably 
have my forward triggers knife-blade 
hinged to save the trigger finger when 
firing the second barrel and the front 
triggers checked to prevent slipping in 
wet weather. 


R gun cases I use the pattern known 

as stiff limp, consisting of heavy leather 
barrel-cover and canvas stock-cover. This 
can be strapped to a saddle muzzle and 
used as a gun bucket and is very handy. 
For use in the butts in wet weather, I 
find that slip covers of Burberry or 
cravenette are good, as they can be dried 
when damp and they protect the guns 
between drives when not in use. A shoot- 
ing stick seat is very useful and also 
comes in handy in a duck blind or at a 
dove drive in the South. 

Cartridge bags of pigskin, waterproof- 
lined, are the only ones that last well, but 
the cartridges should be removed and the 
bag left open to air and dry after use. 
The maker of the gun should see that 
there is a sufficient amount of cast-off 
and that the inner face of the comb is 
made to conform with the shooter’s cheek 
and jaw, but sometimes this is not proper- 
ly done and a sore cheek is a nuisance. 
The best way to insure comfort is to fire 
several shots in a natural way, having 
first powdered the cheek of the shooter 
well with talcum or some white powder. 
This will leave a mark of contact on the 
stock at this point and a small hole should 
be drilled %4¢ of an inch deep and the 
gun maker told to file the inner face of 
the stock until the hole disappears. This 
will leave just a slight concavity in the 





stock which will not show and will also 


give considerable comfort to the shooter. | 


Try Your Skill 


with the right sights 


Your gun and ammunition may be the 
best, but you can’t avercome the handi- 
cap of poor sights. Try your skill with 
a Lyman front and rear sight designed 
for your particular rifle. Now you'll 
make every shot count. Just send us the 
make, model and caliber, and we will be 
glad to give you the correct information. 
There’s a Lyman Sight for every gun 
made. 





New 483 Receiver Sight 
For Winchester 52 Rifle 


Featured by % minute graduations on 
windage and elev: ation, sharp clicks, and 
easy attachment. Mounts where factory 
sight is removed. Use with No. 17A 
Lyman front sight. This combination 
developes highest degree of apenas 
with the super-accurate Model 52. 48J 
with large dise $13.00. 17A, with 8 in- 


serts, $2.50. Free folder. 
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No. 3 Ivory Bead 
front sight, ex- 
5B Front Sight cellent for hunt- 
Globe and lvory ing. Stands out in leaf rear sight. 
Bead. $1.75. any light. $1.00. $1.75. 


Send 10 cents for Complete Sight Catalog 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











Maine 
Hunting Shoe 
$3.00 






rubbers and we will attach our 
1932 Hunting Rubbers, repair 
and waterproof tops, put in 
new laces and return, postpaid 
for $3.00 with or without 
heels. Same guarantee as new 
shoes. 

Write for Catalog 
L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 

10 Main Street 

Freeport Maine 
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Walnut Gun Stecks 


Shotgun Stocks built to measure . $50.00 m: 
Rifle Stocks built to measure 00 u 
Genuine Circassian Walnut Shot un Blanks 
Genuine ° Circassian Walnut * Rifle Blanks 

$7.50, $15, $25 
New Barrels ‘tor Shot uns, Rifles, Luger & 
Mauser Pistols. Fine Guns bes wo od Repaired, 

efinished and Re’ 

Actions cverhauled, adjusted, and parts made. 
Shotguns and Rifles built to special order. 
Springfields Rest ocked, Fine Gun Engraving, 
Senge = Mounts. 

Full Line oe eClub & Shooters’ 
melee Toke” 








Accessories New American & 
ienperted Guns, Shells, Cartridges, Accessories. 
2 Cal. Hornet Single Shot, bolt action. 


Hee 56 Our full line priced and described in 
our catalogue. 
Visit our Showroom or send us 
your requirements or send 25¢ in “SG 
stamps for 144 page gun catalogue. 


A. F. STOEGER, Ine. 


The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.).New York 
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No, 6 Folding 


Send us your old leather top 


$ 
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DRE. WER Darl 
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Ro ANNE A, 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 
IMPROVES YOUR “Senior” 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 
Complete line 
W.ac. SCOTT 


renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. 












Junior $10 
Iso “Mark 1” $15 










Send 25¢ in stamps for new 
144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 

rms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


A. FL. STOEGER. Inc 
Oldest Exclusive Gun House in America 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New ita 4 


GO HUNTING 


WITH A 


LYMAN SCOPE 


If you haven't stalked game with a scope 
sight you are going to experience many 
a thrill when you get one on your rifle. 
And considering that you can buy a high 
grade scope for a very moderate price, 
don’t deny yourself this new pleasure. 
You can use the Lyman 438 scope for 
both hunting and target shooting. It 
gives three power magnification through 
brilliant Bausch & Lomb lenses, vertical 
and horizontal adjustments on _ rear 
mount, for only $20.00, f.0.b. Middlefield. 
Another excellent value is the Lyman 
5A, with 5-power Bausch & Lomb 
Compound achromatic 
lenses at $44. 






























Write for 
free 
folder. 


THE 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


70 WEST ST. MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 








Use This Coupon 


Be sure to read the announcement 
on the inside front cover page. 
If you don’t want to mutilate the 
cover, use this coupon instead. 
FIELD & STREAM, 

578 Madison Ave., New York 











For the enclosed $4.00 send me 
copy of GAME Birp SHooTING and 
put me on the list for a year’s sub- 
scription. 


(] For the enclosed $2.75 send me a 
copy of GAME Birp SHOOTING. 





F&S 2-32 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A GUN FOR AN INVALID 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Having been ill for some time, the shooting of 
a gun with any great amount of recoil has been 
forbidden to me. Being very fond of quail 
shooting, I have been using a 410. 

However, it is not very effective. No matter 
what any of the experts say, about twenty yards 
is the limit for a good pattern, and January 
and February birds are too fast to be shot that 
close. 

In your opinion, is there any shotgun that is 
really practical, which has a very light recoil. 

H. P. Moore. 


Ans.—I quite agree with you that the 410 
is inadequate for your purpose but you would 
not find the 28-gauge so. If you were to buy a 
nice double-barrel 28 from Parker or Ithaca 
who still make them bored for the 234-inch 
cases and use a cartridge, such as Peters’ Hi- 
Velocity, loaded with 4% oz. of No. 9 shot, you 
would find that you had a highly efficient wea- 
pon for quail shooting with practically no recoil 
—certainly not enough to cause you any in- 
convenience. 

Snootinc Eprror. 


BOYS AND GUNS 


Capt. Curtis: 

am a lover of guns and as is every red- 
blooded American boy, I would like to own a 
gun but, to my dismay, my father objects to 
firearms because of so many young boys taking 
the crooked path with the aid of guns. In our 
own city the majority of crimes are committed 
by youths and my father believes that the pur- 
y Bo of a gun caused the youth to attempt rob- 
bery. I am a member of my high-school rifle 
team and a member of the Junior N. R. A., but 
1 would like to own a shotgun and join the local 
trapshooting club. Would you please write my 
father at his office? I enclose an envelope ad- 
dressed to him and one addressed to myself. 

The reason I write you is because I have been 
told you are one of the greatest authorities on 
guns. Would you please answer the following 
questions? 

What make and type of gun would you sug- 
gest for me? I am feet 7 inches in height 
and weigh about 138 pounds, I shall want the 
gun for trap and wing shooting. 

What do you think of the Western Arms 
Durable Double? 

What length of barrel and what choke would 
you advise for a single-barrel lever gun for trap 
and upland shooting? 

Is there any age limit to join the A. T. A.? 

Britt D. 


My Dear Bit: 

I wish I had your father here where I could 
sit down and smoke a cigar with him and tell 
him what I know about guns and about the 
youths of our country using them. 

When I was a boy, I thought of little else 
and one of my ancestors was one of the earliest 
pioneers in this country. A great-grandfather 
of mine had a stage line from Philadelphia to 
New York, long before the railroads were 
thought of. When I was fifteen years of age— 
your age—living at Oyster Bay, L. I., the late 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, President of this 
country, placed the first high-velocity rifle that 
I ever had in my hands and taught me to shoot 
it. Some years later when I went to him as the 
emissary of one of our biggest ammunition com- 
panies and asked him to accept a very beautiful 
rifle which they had made with the idea of 
presenting it to Len, he refused it but with these 
words—“Curtis, in my opinion the rifle is a 
great patriotic necessity to every American cit- 
izen, but a lot of them are a fearful nuisance’. 

My father, God bless him, gave me my first 
rifle when I was nine years old, I was not al- 
lowed to go out in the company of other boys 
with it. When I wanted to shoot it, I had to 
go alone. Thereby, I might harm myself but not 
others. I never had a pair of roller skates and 
I never had a bicycle until I was about fifteen. 
My father knew I was far more apt to be run 
over in those days while on a bicycle or roller 
skates than I was in harming myself with a 
rifle which I had been taught to use properly 
and_ alone. 

If your father knew the circumstances about 
the crime wave in this country, he would know 
that it is not the sons of Americans who are 
interested in the wide-open out-of-doors who 
participate in the dreadful crimes throughout 
the country. It is the sons of the low-grade 
emigrants from other countries that swarm to 
our shores, because of better conditions here, 
that are responsible for the crime wave. People 
that come from a country where they have no 
rights and where they never had an opportunity 
to own a gun. 

If this country is to be saved from a crime 
wave, it is my personal opinion that it will be 
saved by the stalwart sons of red-blooded 
Americans who know how to use a gun and 
can offer the competition to the dirty criminal 
and crook whom the police, in many instances, 
are not capable of handling. 

Far from discouraging you in your desire to 
own firearms, your father, as an American de- 


sirous of seeing his son becoming a Patriotic 
American, ought to render you every assistance 
and encouragement he possibly can in learning 
to use one properly. 

o get down to your requirements, however 
as an all-round gun for trap and wing shooting’ 
I would suggest to you a twelve-bore of about 
7% pounds weight with 28-inch barrels; the 
right improved cylinder and the left full choke. 
The gun should have a drop at the heel of 21, 
inches and a length of 144 inches. R 

here is no age limit at which you can join 
the A. T. A. 

SHootinc Eprtor, 


” ‘THE .22 HORNET 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

am looking for a small-caliber rifle, not 
larger than a .25, preferably bolt-action repeat- 
ing, that will do accurate shooting up to 250 or 
300 yards, Is there such a rifle of dependable 
make that you can recommend? 

I have been testing out the Savage .25-20 bolt- 
action, but I am not sure that it satisfies me. 
The .25-20 cartridge looks just about the right 
size for my purpose, and I should think it capable 
of the desired range when used in a reliable rifle. 

Many hawks (duck hawks) come south in the 
fall along with the flight of ducks. These hawks 
infest the rice fields and marshes throughout the 
hunting season. They sit about on fence posts 
and trees just out of range of my_ .22 long- 
rifle bolt-action Winchester. I should like to have 
a rifle that would reach out and get them, but 
at the same time would not be too dangerous 
to shoot in the country. This rifle probably would 
be used occasionally on wild geese feeding in 
the rice or oat fields and sometimes on squirrels. 
The .22:Winchester is sufficient for squirrels 
alone, however, I have bagged the day’s limit, 
eight, on several occasions without missing a 
shot. Would the .25-20 be large enough to 
handle deer with any degree of satisfaction? Ex- 
cepting the fact that it has a lever action, how 
would the Winchester Model 53, .25-20, meet 
the above requirements? What is its maximum 
range for accuracy? 

G. F. Hucxkasy. 


Ans.—Fortunately a cartridge has just been 
developed which exactly fills your requirements. 
That is, the .22 Hornet which is an improved 
version of the Winchester .22 center-fire. This 
cartridge is now loaded to give astounding ac- 
curacy from 250 to 300 yards with a very flat 
trajectory and a velocity of 2550 feet per sec- 
ond, It is, in the opinion of many experts, second 
only to the Springfield in its remarkable accu- 
racy, being quite capable of making 1'%-inch 
groups at 100 yards 

This sort of thing the .25-20 never could do. 
I agree with you that the latter has many short- 
comings—particularly the fact that it is not very 
accurate and, in view of its very high trajectory, 
you would not be able to judge range very accu- 
rately beyond one hundred yards. Of course, the 
.22 Hornet would not be powerful enough for deer 
and similar game, but neither would the .25-20. 
It positively never should be used for anything 
larger than foxes and coons and game of that 
size. 

If you want a rifle that you could occasionally 
kill geese with, using a full-jacketed bullet that 
is still powerful enough for deer, I would sug- 
gest the .25-35. The maximum range for the 
accuracy of the .25-20 is two hundred yards and 
at that you will not shoot nearly so close as 
with the .22 Hornet. 

I regret to say that there is no rifle available 
for the Hornet at the present time except the 
special Springfield rebarreled by R. F. Sedgley, 
2306 No. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa., but in it 
you have an unusually fine arm. In_the near 
future I believe that Winchester and Remington 
will bring out their respective _models—the 
Model 54 Winchester and the Model 30 Rem- 
ington for these loads, 

SnootinG Eprrtor. 


RHEINMETAL AUTOMATICS 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a 16-gauge “Rheinmetal Nr. 4” auto- 
matic shotgun. Could you tell me if this is a 
German-made gun? 

I would appreciate it very much if you could 
tell me where can probably buy some spare 
parts for this gun. 

Artuur W. Brooks. 


Ans.—I have your letter relative to your 
Rheinmetal automatic shotgun. The gun is, as 
you presume, of German make. A few of them 
were imported to this country several years 
ago by A. F. Stoeger, 509 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
He has since given up the agency because they 
were constantly giving trouble. In fact, in no 
instance since I first saw the gun about ten 
years ago have I ever received a letter regard- 
ing it in which the writer didn’t want to know 
where he could get spare parts. 

It is one of the worst contraptions on the 
market and I frankly would not advise you to 
spend ten cents on it for spare parts, even if 
you could get them, If, however, you want to 
do so, I would suggest that you write to A. 
Stoeger, who may be able to help you. 

Suootinc Eprtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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SOME RECENT SCORES 


HINGS have been moving fast in 
the skeet world for the past two 
months. During the latter part of 
September and October, there have been 
more heavy-weight tournaments than in 
any other equal period that I can recall. 
On September 19th and 20th, at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, on the Fort Harrison 
Field, C. O. Free turned in a score of 
97 to win the Indiana Championship from 
a field of twenty-eight aspirants. 

On September 27th, at Westerly, R. L, 
A. J. Smith won the State Championship 
with a score of 95, in fast company. 

On Sunday, October 4th, at Lordship, 
near Bridgeport, Conn., A. H. Chapman 
took the Connecticut Championship with 
a score of 98. P. L. Peck, C. A. Picker- 
ing and F. H. Rockwood, Jr. tied for 
runners-up with 97 each. These lads only 
dropped eleven targets out of four hun- 
dred between the four of them and they 
had fast company all the way, as I have 
reason to know, for my team was there 
from Sound Beach. Think of it—97, 97, 
97 and 98! It looks like Connecticut has 
a state team that will take a lot of beat- 
ing. 

On October 3rd at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. E. H. Wiswall carried off 
the Bay State Championship with a score 
of 98 x 100. A. F. Leonard was second 
with 97 and Dr. R. G. Vance—a dark 
horse who, a week before the affair, had 
never shot at a round of skeet—carried 
off third place with 95. 

On October 5th, A. G. Stevens took 
the Granite State Championship at Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, with a score of 
44 in a fifty-bird match. Not so good 
but it got him the bacon! 

On October 19th, Fay Wright of Paris, 
Texas, scored 96 x 100 to win the Four 
State Tournament at the Texarkana 
Skeet Club. The runner-up was N. T. 
McCallum with 95 x 100 and W. T. 
Davis, 94 x 100, took third place. 

In the 410-Bore Championship on 
October 2nd, Angie Macone won with a 
score of 43 x 50. Dr. R. G. Vance was 
second with 42 x 50 and W. T. Bates and 
G. Smith tied at third with 41. 

Aside from this 410-bore business, it 
seems that one has to shoot 90 or better 
now to shine anywhere as a skeeter. 
Those fellows are working hard and earn- 
ing all of their success. A single club of 
average size at Easthampton, L. LI, 
astounded me with the statement that its 
members had shot at 72,000 skeet targets 
within the last year. That’s a lot of prac- 
tice and it is practice that makes perfect. 
_ Speaking of burning up ammunition, 
Skeet Shooting News reports that on 
September 27th at Roseland Skeet Club, 
Roseland, N. J., Frank Traeger started 
his single-handed two-thousand-bird race 
to establish a record. Beginning at 8:16 
A.M. he finished the first thousand at 
11:55 having scored 952, or eleven birds 
below the record of Buddy Jones with 
963. After a short rest, Traeger continued 





shooting at 12:40 and finished his second 
thousand at 5:15 P.M. 

The targets were all thrown in strict 
accordance with the National Skeet 
Shooting Association rules. He stood the 
punishment extremely well, using two 
Browning automatics equipped with com- 
pensators. He wore no shooting coat, 
shooting in his shirt sleeves and his guns 
had no recoil pads. Yet, neither his cheek 
nor his shoulder was badly bruised. How- 
ever, he had two blisters on his right 
hand from feeding shells into the guns 
which he changed after each round. 

The report goes on to say that, as the 
afternoon round wore on, he became very 
groggy from the constant recoil, as well 
he might. Probably that is why they fail 
to state what the final score was. At any 
rate, these endurance races prove nothing 
and will certainly never be more popular 


than flag-pole sitting and other equally | 


foolish demonstrations. 


On October 10-11 and 17-18 at the | 








A CLEAN GUN 
gets the 


Tuxedo Skeet Club field at Cincinnati, | 


Ohio, were held two big Mid-Western 
events—the Ohio State Championship 
which was won by M. Fancher with a 
score of 95 and the Indiana-Ohio and 
Kentucky Tri-State Championship event 
which was won by S. Long of Eminence, 
Kentucky, with a score of 96. 

Early in November at the Oxbow Gun 
Club, Saxonville, Massachusetts, the New 
England Championship was won by G. E. 
Northnagle of the Remington Gun Club 
with a score of 97. Dr. E. H. Wiswall 
was tied as runner-up with Dr. R. G. 
Vance of Weban, with a score of 96. The 
team championship was won by the Wel- 
lesley, Massachusetts, Gun Club and the 
410 Championship by Dr. Vance, with a 


remarkable score for comparative shoot- | 


ing with the smabl-bore of 46 out of 50. 

Another good performance was that 
made by the Paris, Texas, Skeet Club by 
L. Wieland and E. Lindsay, both mem- 
bers of the above club who turned in a 
combined score of 100 straight targets, 
each hitting fifty consecutive birds. 

e ¢ & £8 


Some months back, Capt. E. C. Cross- 
man, well-known authority on shooting, 
proved quite conclusively that, where- 


as an authority need not be a great ex- | 


ponent of an art, sometimes he well can 
be. Capt. Crossman wrote to me some six 
months ago exclaiming that the No. 8 


GAME 


| You can always depend on a gun 
kept clean with 3-in-One. For this 
oil does its job thoroughly—guard- 
ing barrels against rust and pitting; 
limbering all working parts to make 
them instantly active. 


Three-in-One is especially blended 
from animal, mineral and vegetable 
oils to do three different things at 
one time. As it lubricates, it also 
cleans and prevents rust. No plain 
mineral oil can ever provide such 
complete protection for guns. 


You'll find 3-in-One fine for other 
things, too. Try it on fishing rods and 
reels; bicycle; also on the generator 
and distributor of your car. Handy 
cans and bottles; sold everywhere. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 





position in skeet was “all wet” and per- | 


fectly useless and impossible to hit. The 
Editor of this Department immediately 
rolled up his sleeves and went to battle. 
About two or three weeks later I re- 
ceived a letter of apology admitting that 
all I said was true and that hitting the 
No. 8 bird was solely a matter of time, 
and that he had discovered, as I predicted, 
that it was easy when he got used to it. 
I now hear that E. C. has walked off 
with high gun at the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Skeet Shoot, with 47 out of 50, 
shooting against such old timers as Capt. 
Hardy and others of similar fame. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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MORE Shooting 


AT LESS COST ..... 


Get in more shooting this win- 
ter by making your own re- 
loads. Any load you want for 
game or indoor targets may be 
quickly turned out at small 
cost if you use Ideal Reloading 
Tools, the standard among 
shooters for forty years. The 
tools are light, compact, re- 
quire no special skill to oper- 
ate. The reloaded cartridges 
give highly accurate results. 
Get the Ideal Handbook which tells 
you how to do it and illustrates each 
tool. 160 pages of valuable infor- 
mation, ballistic tables, ete. Written 
by leading authorities on reloading. 
Mailed to you for 50 cents. Write us 
about any special calibers in which 
you’re interested. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 








Protect your gun 


After each day’s shooting, 
clean the barrel with 


HOPPE’S NO. 9. 


never hile. ms prevents rust. 
Leading hides rust and rust starts 
pitting. Experts always use No, 9 

Get a bottle from your deale1 
or send 10c for sample and con- 
vince yourself. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















THE OLD RELIABLE ANTI FLINCH 


Gun pads with cavities thru rubber were original with 
us. This feature Eliminates upward whip of muzzle. 
The principle has stood up. It has surpassed all others 
in sales. Jostam won G. A. H. 1927, 28, 29, 30 & 31. 


Free Cat. Dept 
a 2 
Jostam Mfg.Co. 


5252 Broadway 
Chicago, II. 


NOW SHOE 


Save from $3.00 to $5.00 





$3.25 








Buy direct from world’s most famous Snow 
Shoe maker baie pay postage. Best models 





and sizes. G nteed in every way. Men's 

sizes $6.80 to ss. 100. Women’s sizes $6.10— 

- 20. Children's $5.00 Made by Walter 
. Tubbs. 


Send for Catalogue 


NORTH nigger“ Ts SHOE 
North Adams Mass. 


mie tie ff =7IP-3 LID —— a 
SHOOT the NEW ZIP tor ac 


Velocity 1425 ft. sec. Energy 395 ft. Ibs.—Powerful— 
Reliable. Pemgptrates 12” soft pine—Keload in 10 secs. with 


REMINGTON KLEANBORE COMPONENTS 
Zips and Zip and 

5? 50 Loads $5! 1. 50 Loads $2 19100 retoras $2 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send to NATIONAL 

ARMS CO., 74 Ne New y Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 








Compensators 


Enjoy better shooting at traps, skeet or hunt- 

ing. Every pattern uniform, killing. Recoil re- 

duced. For 12 ga. singles, single shot, repeating, 

autoloading shotguns. Free illustrated folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


HIS department consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


SPEED OF A DEER 


N our November, 1931 issue, there 
[eves an article entitled “Speed of 

a Deer” by J. G. Miller. This created 
considerable interest among our readers 
and raised several questions which were 
not fully answered by the author at the 
time. 

Inasmuch as no authentic data had ever 
been published regarding the speed of any 
American species of deer, it was suggest- 
ed by a reader, who is one of the foremost 
authorities on the whitetail, that Mr. Mil- 
ler should make a careful check of the 
speedometer used in his calculations, pro- 
vided, of course, he had not done so al- 
ready. We advised Mr. Miller to this 
effect and here is what he wrote to me 
under date of November 28, 1931: “Refer- 
ring to our correspondence in regard to 
‘Speed of a Deer’, Mr. Green and I 
tested the speedometer of his car on No- 
vember 7th, using a measured mile and 
a stop watch. 

“We found that when the speedometer 
read 46 miles per hour, the car was ac- 
tually traveling one mile in one minute 
and twenty nine seconds (1:29) which, 
if I figured correctly, is 40.449 miles 
per hour, which was the speed of the 


a , wk > I 
The tragic fate of a deer which tried to 
jump a barbed-wire fence 


deer.” This, instead of the 46 miles per 
hour given in Mr. Miller’s original ar- 
ticle. 

In this connection it may be interesting 
to note what Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews 
told me about his observations on the 
speed of the desert gazelle of the Gobi 
Desert in Mongolia. This animal, which 
is in all probability the most fleet-footed 
creature on the face of the earth, is capa- 
ble of attaining a burst of speed of 60 
miles per hour. This terrific pace, Dr. 





Andrews said, can be maintained for ap- 
proximately a half mile only. After that it 
usually drops to about 40 miles per hour, 
at which speed he followed one for a dis- 
tance of about ten miles. At that point 
their car had a puncture and the gazelle 
didn’t, as Dr. Andrews so aptly phrased 
it, though its tongue was hanging out 
from exhaustion. 

Two other questions raised by some of 
our friends concerned the species and 
age of the particular deer to which Mr. 
Miller had reference. We have been in- 
formed that the deer was a coast black- 
tail and was about seventeen months old. 

This data, together with what has al- 
ready been published in Mr. Miller’s orig- 
inal article, should prove of considerable 
value to those interested in American deer. 


STRANGE ANTICS OF A SKUNK 
By Frederick W. Helm 
} Co plbiey is full of interest, a con- 


tinuous show to the initiated, where 
a field mouse may prove as worthy of 
study as an elephant. We cannot all follow 
Carl Akeley’s trail in Africa or the Roose- 
velts in Tibet, for such things are beyond 
the wildest dreams for most of us. We can 
try, however, to understand what is near 
at hand and, while we gaze with longing 
at those distant countries, let us not for- 
get what is at our feet. 

A short time ago a friend told me a 
tale of woodland behavior which he wit- 
nessed but a short way beyond the city 
limits of Minneapolis. It struck me as be- 
ing mighty interesting and we puzzled over 
it for a long time. We finally arrived at 
a solution that satisfied us but perhaps 
you have a better one after reading the 
following : 

“I was on the shores of Medicine Lake 
one late afternoon, sitting on a fallen tree 
trunk not far from the water’s edge and 
well screened by bushes but from where I 
had a good view of the beach and the 
water in front. I was quiet and enjoying 
the scenery all by myself, when I noticed 
a skunk come from the bushes about fifty 
feet from me and walk to the water’s edge. 
He carried a mouthful of dried grass and 
seemed intent on some purpose, so I sat 
very still hoping to see what would hap- 
pen. At the edge he surveyed everything 
in sight, then deliberately turned around 
and slowly backed into the water until 
his feet were covered. There he stood for 
a minute or two, then backed in another 
inch or so and repeated his waiting for a 
few minutes. This act was repeated, slow- 
ly submerging himself after intervals of 
waiting, until nothing was visible but the 
nose and mouth with that bundle of dried 
grass held high and dry above the water. 
Another period of waiting ensued, then 
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the animal ducked under the surface, 
leaving that dried grass floating on the 
water and swam underneath a short dis- 
tance, then waded ashore and disappeared 
in the brush.” 

We thought and thought about it a long 
time, when my friend exclaimed: 

“T have it! That old fellow was actually 
doing some real thinking for I believe he 


Photo B. Sproule 
Here they are—fifteen prairie chickens in 
a Chinaberry tree 


had acquired a fine dose of chicken lice 
in somebody’s henhouse or possibly a 
bunch of bothersome ants in some hollow 
log and so was ridding himself of them 
by backing slowly into the water, letting 
them crawl higher and higher before the 
rising tide, until they were all in that 
bundle of dried grass, when he quickly 
ducked and left them there afloat.” 

Maybe it is so, maybe it isn’t. What do 
you think of it? 


A SEA-GOING WOODCHUCK 


N an interesting letter received from 

Mrs. W. W. Graham of White Plains, 
New York, the following account is re- 
lated : 

“We went fishing last Saturday on 
Lake Titicus. . At present, Titicus is 
very high and we were in the center when 
we saw an animal swimming toward us. 
We could not make out at first what it 
was. Mr. G. put the oar out and the ani- 
mal climbed on it. We lifted him into the 
boat. It was a woodchuck—exhausted 





from his swim and chilled through and 
through. He lay contented in the sunshine 
for a long time, always watching us. Mr. 
G. would stroke his head with the handle 
of the landing net. Then, when he was 
dried and warmed, he climbed on the edge 
of the boat. 

“After that he became active and want- 
ed to wander about the boat and Mr. G. 
would push him back. He became so 
saucy, biting at the oar, we had to put 
him overboard. 

We watched him until he got to land.” 


WHERE SNAKES SPEND THE 
WINTER 


T IS, of course, a well-known fact that 

snakes hibernate—but where do they 
go? The answer to that question will de- 
pend somewhat upon the species, the na- 
ture of the serpent’s habitat and the sev- 
erity of the winter. Let us see, however, 
what might be considered a typical in- 
stance in our Northeastern States. 

A snake hibernates in order to escape 
treezing temperatures which prove fatal 
in the reptilian scheme of life. It has been 
shown that the temperature of a serpent’s 
blood is only one degree higher than that 
of its environment. At about forty degrees 
the activities of life almost cease—at 
thirty-two degrees, they stop entirely. 

The majority of snakes in our climate 
are born during the summer. At the first 
approach of cold weather during the fol- 
lowing October, the young serpents wrig- 
gle their way to deep fissures or crevices 
among rocks. Instinct seems to tell them 
how far back they must crawl in order 
to escape the killing frosts. Some of the 
little fellows may “den up” together, but 
as likely as not, they will live separately 
and be scattered in every direction. 

The following winter, strange as it may 
seem, each and everyone of the young 
snakes will seek their parent’s den. What 
impels them to go there, sometimes a dis- 
tance of several miles, is another one of 
those secrets which thus far have been 
securely locked in old Mother Nature’s 
heart. Rattlers, copperheads, blacksnakes, 
garter snakes, as well as other species, 
may all hibernate together in a den that 
has in all likelihood been used by untold 
generations of serpents. Deep crevices 
among the boulders and rocks of a south- 
erly hillside are a favorite location, and 
here the snakes sleep the sleep of death 
until the warm rays of April sunshine 
arouse them agaif to an active existence. 


A timber, or banded, rattlesnake with a litter of young ones 
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An 
Out- 
standing 


Value 


EITHER 
12-Gauge 


For many years the 
Genuine Browning 
on Shot- 
gun has been re- 


or garded asthe finest 
arm of its kind to 
16-Gauge be had at any price. 


Likewise, for years 
it hassold for high- 
er prices than any 

competitive arms. 


However, now through 
a change in sales poli- 
cies the GENUINE 
Browning comes 
at a lower price on 
you have ever been able 
to buy any arm which 
could be compared with it. 
Today you get for $49.75 
(either 12- gauge or 16- 
gauge) the same fine, high- 


le 
high standard of workman- 
ship of master gunsmiths, 
that make the Genuine 
Browning Automatic Shot- 
gun the favorite with sports- 
men all over the world. For- 
merly the 16-gauge was $65.50 
the 12-gauge$61.00. Your pur- 
chase may be made through 
your Dealer or direct from us. 


Light, Fast, 
t) Yet Free From 
Recoil 


The Genuine Browning Auto- 

matic Shotgun, in either 12 or 
16-gauge, weighs less, yet has 

no painful recoil. Scientific de- 
sign and selec 


permit this weight reduction 
with no loss of strength or 
— = When John M. Brown- 
ing “harnessed the recoil’ he 
madesore shoulders and bruised 
arms a thing of the past. Send 
today for our free book which 
tells you all about Genuine 
Browning AutomaticShotguns. 
This book fully describes these 
ns and their many exclusive 
features such as raised ma’ 
hollow rib, double extractors, 
improved safety, magazine cut- 
out and forged barrel guide 
ring, none of which can be had 
on any other gun, 


Catalog 
Beautifully illustrated, describing Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
at prices from $49.75 to $277.00. Ask for Catalog 1201-B. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 
Headquarters and General Offices 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





T srownine ARMS COMPANY, Eatin | 
| St. Louis, Missouri Couses | 
1201-B | 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 


IT LOOKS SIMPLE, BUT— 
By Henry Clay Foster 


ELIEVE it or not, real skill in 
handling the anchor and lines is 
among the last things learned in 
rudimentary small boat operation. 

It usually comes in sequence just before 
chart reading and compass navigation. It 
is taught, as a rule, a long time after 
throttle and clutch control are pretty 
well codrdinated. For the anchor business 
demands not only momentary calculation 
from a situation immediately before you, 
but requires taking into consideration pos- 
sible contingencies that may arise. Here 
optimism is frequently a betraying factor. 
What you hope will or will not happen 
may be mistaken in 
your mind for what 
you can logically ex- 
pect. A lot of human 
error creeps into cal- 
culations in this man- 
ner. 

Most of us power- 
boat men handle our 
boats alone, if not all 
the time, at least often. 
We have to know—or 
should—how to do 
every operation about 
the boat with skill and 
despatch. And in do- 
ing things too rapidly 
or carelessly, we lay 
ourselves open to mis- 
haps, at least of a 
minor and often unen- 
joyable nature. True, 
we like to remember 
tight situations from 
which we have suc- 
cessfully extricated 
ourselves, but the tight 
situations which our 
own stupidity got us 
into, we don’t like to 
recall. Seldom do we get any fun out 
of them, either at the time or later. 

The choice of anchors and lines as to 
size and type has a great deal to do with 
the effectiveness with which they can be 
handled and used to safeguard the boat 
while not under way and in strange 
waters. Here lightness of weight or small- 
ness of diameter is not a virtue. Nothing 
is more irritating than to be caught out 
in weather with inadequate ground tackle, 
either too light or too few anchors, too 
small or too short, or too few anchor lines. 

There are several kinds of anchors, 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











each with its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The most commonly used are the 
kedge and navy types. The kedge model 
is the one most frequently seen in ancient 
drawings of sailing vessels and is still, in 
many ways, the best anchor ever devised 
from the standpoint of efficiency in re- 
spect to its weight and size. 

The navy type of anchor is more of a 





Here is a 34-foot stock cruiser hull without cabin used as a sea-going runabout 


with a 100-horsepower motor 


dead weight and less of a bottom-catcher 
than the kedge, as all of us soon find 
when using a light one. It is without the 
cross-bar of the kedge anchor, and lies 
flat on the bottom, its two points in the 
heavy head only catching in some un- 
evenness of the bottom against which it 
may be dragged. The advantage in the 
navy type is that there are no parts which 
catch on the rope and dislodge the anchor 
when the boat swings around with the 
tide. 

The kedge anchor works its point or 
fluke (the near-diamond-shaped blade) 


into the bottom and holds well in sand, 
mud or rock. It digs in well with a little 
pull on the anchor line and it is usually 
harder to break out than the navy type. 
The cross-bar in its shaft causes the 
downward fluke to dig in and holds it in 
this position so that the more pull on the 
line the deeper it bites into the bottom. 

When the boat swings with the tide, 
however, the rope is liable to catch on 
the upper fluke and arm of the kedge 
anchor, and as the boat swings around, 
the pull tends to drag it out of its former 
firm position. It is best, therefore, with 
the kedge anchor, to lift it and again 
throw it out in proper position for an- 
other grip on the bottom, after each tide 
or change in the direction in which the 
boat lies from the anchor. This is no 
great hardship, as, if 
it is hard to get up, 
you know the anchor 
is still firmly gripping 
the bottom and_ will 
hold. And I have found 
that even if the rope 
does pull the anchor 
loose, it usually catches 
again in a few feet of 
dragging. This, how- 
ever, cannot be de- 
pended upon, and the 
careful skipper will go 
forward and examine 
the situation occasion- 
ally as he lies at an- 
chor, even if the 
weather is fair and the 
wind light. 


N weight the main 

anchors should be 
ample to hold the craft 
in any possible storm 
or gale. This means 
that the storm anchor 
should be a hefty one, 
somewhat heavier than 
that usually used by 
the optimists. Naturally, weight of an- 
chors depends on the size of the boat and 
the kinds of water in which they are used. 
The type of boat also makes a lot of 
difference. A runabout of a given length 
would require a much lighter hook to hold 
her than a cruiser, especially a raised- 
deck model of the same length. Windage 
makes much difference in the pull a boat 
exerts on an anchor. Beam and displace- 
ment also have a direct bearing on the 
strain of holding the boat in a blow or 
current. 

Anchor lines, too, should be larger and 
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stronger than “just strong enough”. The 
boatman who takes such precautions finds 
his pleasure greater and his grief far less 
than the foolhardy optimist who considers 
things always in proportion to bare per- 
formance. With anchor lines, this is fairly 
bidding for trouble. A line which when 
new will hold your boat will deteriorate 





This neat little outboard runabout is equipped with a 25 horse-power motor and an 
adapted airplane starter 


and perhaps give way when you most 
need it. Sooner or later every motor boat 
owner needs to anchor and ride out a 
storm of some sort, and if his anchor line 
breaks under the strain, he may have some 
real and none too welcome adventures be- 
fore he gets through with the situation in 
which he finds himself. Fancy awaking 
aboard your cruiser to find her w allowing 
in the sea, drifting to destruction, or seri- 
ous damage, at least, unless you can_ get 
the motor going and get under way in a 
fraction of a minute! Just add one cold 
motor to this situation and you have a 
predicament not always having a happy 
ending, even if Providence does take care 
of fools, drunks and little children. 

With an anchor or two of ample weight 
and size, kedge preferred, and lines that 
are undoubtedly strong enough and long 
enough to hold her in any storm that 
comes, you don’t need worry over such 
a possibility. The wise skipper puts out a 
heavy hook at night and if other things 
permit, lets out ample length of line of 
substantial diameter, before retiring, re- 
gardless of the weather. Provision for a 
light storm overnight is good sense. And 
if the barometer i is falling and things look 
like a real blow is on its way, it is much 
easier to put out two hooks, two lines, and 
take precautions, It isn’t much work to 
anybody energetic enough to deserve own- 
ing a nice cruiser. Furthermore, it is the 
best kind of marine insurance. 


HE longer the line, as is obvious, the 

less the strain on the anchor. And if 
both anchors are lighter than one would 
wish, put both of them out, one on each 
side of the bow, about one or two points 
from dead ahead, and drop back to the end 
of your lines. Have the lines of equal taut- 
ness, so the pull will be divided pretty well 
between the two anchors. And if your 
lines are amply strong, you can rest as- 
sured your boat will stay there through 
whatever is coming in the way of w eather. 
A good proportion of length of line to 
depth of water for ordinary anchoring is 
about three to one. That is, in ten feet of 


water, let out thirty feet of anchor line. 
In preparation for a blow, it is well to let 
out five or more times that length of line. 
I have lain in ten feet of water on nearly 
a hundred feet of line and been glad I had 
it. And when you haven't enough line to 
put out two hooks, put the two hooks on 
one line. Carry that extra heavy anchor 


along all the time because you can never 
guess when you'll need it most. 

The margin of safety in all one’s cal- 
culations about a motor boat is, in a sense, 
the measure of one’s pleasure. Although 
one-half-inch three-ply manila when new 
w ill hold the average 26- to 30-foot cruiser 
in any likely blow, one should not depend 
on this. When the line gets a bit old, it 
may part under the strain. I used four-ply 
three-quarter manila for this purpose and, 
keeping the lines carefully, never had any 
trouble with their holding. This boat, 
however, was a low, trunk-cabin cruiser, 
27 feet in length. Had she been a 30-footer, 
I would have had the same, and it would, 
in all probability, in good condition, hold | 
a 36-footer, too. 

The manila anchor lines deteriorate 
most rapidly when allowed to remain wet 
and in a poorly yentilated locker. They 
should be left on deck neatly coiled, until 
thoroughly dry, before the reserve lines 
are stowed away. In this simple way, you 
can keep your lines in good condition for 
several seasons. Two seasons of active use, 
however, are about as long as one should 
trust to anchor lines. Then it is good prac- 
tice to cut them up into lengths and use 
them at bow and stern for tying up at 
floats and docks when refuelling and tak- 
ing on supplies. New lines for the ground 
tackle every two years are not a large ex- 
pense. 

The additional weight of the storm an- 
chor or anchors should not be begrudged 
by the skipper who is honestly trying to 
play the game right—which is wisely. To 
be prepared in any contingency is some- 
thing to boast about as to equipment, and it 
is only foolhardy to take long chances with 
the weather in a small boat. If the skipper 
of a liner takes chances that are not logi- 
cal, he is tried if he survives—and he 
should be. And to take care that anchors | 
and lines are not only ample in size and 
strength to hold the boat, but are stowed 
where they can be reached in a reasonably 
short time, is only good sense. 

As to where to stow the heavy anchor: | 
Well, how does your boat trim in speed? 
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Swift as an Arrow 





The NEW 
GAR WOOD 


Runabout 


The smartest craft afloat, 18 

built with the same standard 

of excellence that distin- = FEET 

guishes all Gar Wood run- OF 

abouts. Stream line, flush 

deck, V-type hull of glisten- LUXURY 

ing mahogany. Deck —— AND 

of new stream line design. 

Shatter proof glass wind- SPEED 

shield. All metal parts heav- 

ily chromium plated. Wide, 

roomy seats deeply uphol- 

stered in Spanish leather, 

red or green to aa hull 

color scheme. Handsome 

instrument board, finger tip — 

controls. Softriding,staunch, engine 

seaworthy, a runabout to be = 3! milesp.h. 

proud of in any water. Write $1200 

for complete description and Model 18-35 

specifications of this new = % h. p. 

creation by the world’s most = $¢‘hilesp.h. 

famous boat builder. $1400 
GAR WOOD, INC. F. O. B. 

512 River Road Marysville, Mich. Marysville 





THE GREATEST NAME MOTORBOATING 











4 
Drop ME A LINE” 


\SAID THE FISH 





“Fert” goes the line in the water. A whopper 
takes the bait and bolts. Streaking . . . darting 
. . » cutting back. The reel screams. You play 
him ... land him, Good work! But — give the 
canoe some credit. Old Towns stay with the 
gamiest fish. A flick of the wrist and these light 
craft leap — holding the track of your quarry. 

Old Towns are Indian models, built to bear up 
bravely with hardest use. They’re so easy to 
handle, so light to carry, that you can take them 
wherever real sport is. Send for free catalog 
showing models — paddling, sailing, square-stern 
(priced as low as $63). Also outboard boats, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood types for 
family use. Rowboats; dinghies. Lower prices. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 312 Middle 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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I used to stow my anchor forward in my 
runabout because I seldom had much of a 
load aboard in the way of passengers, and 
it was good ballast there. In a cruiser it is 
good practice to have a light anchor— 
light for your boat—on a line on deck for 
use in good weather and quiet water. A 
medium-sized anchor with line to match 
for light storms, and at least another an- 
chor—better two somewhat heavier—in a 
lazarette or in the bilge under the cockpit. 
Place them on the keel, or on each side 
of it, so as to trim the weight. Have extra 
and amply strong lines in a water-tight 
lazarette where you can jerk them out in 
a jiffy. Have them coiled neatly and tied 
with a few bits of cotton string here and 
there about the coil, so that you can break 
the strings and release the line with your 
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the statute mile of 5,280 feet as the unit 
here, instead of the nautical mile of 6,080 


bare hands. Some neat skippers have a 
light woven-cotton cord like sash-cord, 
only about one-half the size, and they run 
it about the coil, a loop about it here and 
there, and so caught at the end with a loop 
that a single jerk on the end will free the 
coil. 

Do it your own way, but heed the es- 
sential of ease of access. Have things ar- 
ranged so that you can get an anchor and 
line overboard without delay, regardless 
of the ground tackle on the forward deck 
for customary use. When you need re- 
serve ground tackle you usually need it 
quickly. Old Mister Boreas, General Man- 
ager of Winds, Inc., doesn’t always await 
our convenience. And Old Father Neptune 
has a way of getting hasty, too, at times, 
you know. 


AMERICAN POWER BOAT 


ASSOCIATION MEETS 
By Timothy Perkins 


HE retirement of Commodore Fred 
R. Still from the presidency of the 
American Power Boat Associationandwith 
him Secretary “Eddie” Edenburn of De- 
troit was the high point in the annual meet- 
ing of the dominant body in motor boat 
competition in this country, which took 
place in the late autumn in New York. 
These two devoted sportsmen have served 
for the past nine years and have been in- 
strumental in the progressive organization 
of the sport on a national basis. It was 
with profound regret that the delegates 
agreed not to elect them again—as in past 
seasons—over their pleas and protests. 
The feelings occasioned by the passing 
from active service of these two tried and 
true officers were ameliorated, however, 
by the selection of two more men of simi- 
lar caliber. Commodore Still was suc- 
ceeded by George H. Townsend of New 
York, twice winner of the Gold Cup—in 
1926 and 1927—with his famous challeng- 
er, Greenwich Folly, flying the colors of 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club of Green- 
wich, Connecticut. Townsend has been 
tremendously popular in the sport because 
of his undeniable sense of fair play and his 
unfailing geniality of disposition. After 
successfully defending the famous trophy 
one year after winning it, he declined to 
defend it further, and turned it back to the 
original donor, the Columbia Yacht Club 


-of New York. His Secretary is now 


Leonard H. Thompson of Detroit, who is 
also well known nationally in the sport 
and is prominent in that great center of 
motor-boating activity. Ira Hand, the 
famous manager of the annual New York 
Motor Boat Show, who has been Secretary 
of the National Association of Engine and 
3oat Manufacturers (the chamber of com- 
merce of the motor boat industry) was re- 
elected Treasurer, and Charles F. Chap- 
man, known as the “Czar of motor boat 
racing in America” remains as Secretary 
of the Racing Commission. 

The American Power Boat Association 
also voted to extend its membership to 
individuals, whether owners of competing 
outfits or not, as well as to club units. At 
the time of the meeting, 176 boat and 
yacht clubs and racing associations were 
members, located in the United States 
and Canada. About four-fifths of the terri- 
tory of the —— States is controlled by 
the A.P.B.A. Its organization is main- 
tained entirely by voluntary labor of its 
officials and many local sportsmen who are 
devoted to promoting competition by or- 
ganized methods, universally recognized as 
founded on good sense and meeting the 
various exigencies peculiar to the sport. 
In its form of organization and the will- 
ingness with which officials accept and 


try out suggestions, it is regarded as the 
most elastic sports system in this country. 
The small monetary cost of its extensive 
operations is a matter of astonishment to 
those not familiar with the unselfish de- 
votion of its officials and followers. 

The size and nation-wide nature of its 
jurisdiction is forcing the American Pow- 
er Boat Association into more frequent 
collaboration with the International Motor 
Yachting Union, although it is not the 
recognized body for this country. This is, 
of course, an anomaly which will have 
to be overcome in time, if the world is to 
have standardized motor boat rules, rec- 
ords and international competition on a 
scale commensurate with the popularity of 
such events. Because, for many years, the 
3ritish International Trophy was the only 
international contest, a shadow organiza- 
tion, the Yachtsmen’s Association of 


America, was long ago recognized, but this 
body does nothing but hold the Harms- 
worth contest at Detroit each year. J. Lee 


feet, which the I.M.Y.U. -insists upon. 
The use of the land mile of 5,280 feet in 
England, as well as here, is also urged as 
a reason for some kind of recognition of 
this unit of measurement by the inter- 
national body. 

The Racing Commission is now consid- 
ering following the rule of the I.M.Y.U. 
in requiring only two runs, one in each 
direction, over the measured mile to make 
a speed record authentic, the average of 
the two runs (instead of six runs) being 
the figure taken by officials to be sub- 
mitted for approval and recognition. This 
and other changes in the rules for Ameri- 
can motor boat competition for 1932 will 
be announced later. 

In the outboard division of the motor 
boat racing sport, the American Power 
Boat Association collaborates with the 
National Outboard Association in the 
making of all rules, recognition of rec- 
ords throughout the country and other 
important activities. 

More attention is being given to forms 
of organization and rule-making bodies in 
the motor boat world than ever before 
because of the rapid growth of interna- 
tional competition in this sport and the 
necessity of having common standards by 
which performances everywhere can be 
compared. 


ABOUT THE BATTERY IN 
WINTER 


HE winter care of the battery is one 

of the most frequently neglected items 
in de-commissioning our motor boats. 
Most owners will see that the hull is pro- 
tected from the ravages of snow and ice, 
may daub oil or grease over the motor 
to keep down the rust during the damp 
season, and ventilate the lazarettes and 
cabin. Some of them will drain the oil 
out of the crankcase, and all had better 
take that gasoline out of the fuel tank, 
although it isn’t always done. But the 





This double-cockpit cruiser does 18 miles per hour and sleeps four overnight 


Barrett of Detroit, who represents the 
Y.A.A. at the annual I.M.Y.U. meeting 
each year, was also appointed to repre- 
sent the A.P.B.A. with special instruc- 
tions to continue the discussion as to in- 
ternational recognition of records made 
over the statute mile. Officials of the 
American Power Boat Association declare 
that the force of public opinion compels 


battery—it often is expected to remain in 
place and furnish light in the cabin when 
the owner chooses to come aboard for an 
hour on some sunny wintry week-end. 
And that is exactly what should not be 
done with it—unless it is watched care- 
fully and kept charged up. 

To allow a battery to run down and 
remain low for any period of time is al- 
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most certain to shorten the life of it, 
however good it may be. It may not ap- 
pear to damage it at the time, but it has 
its unseen effect and is abuse of one of 
our most important adjuncts to success- 
ful motor boating. 

When the battery is left in the boat— 
though it shouldn’t be—it should be test- 
ed and filled. A battery will not freeze 
except at dozens of degrees below freez- 
ing, although its efficiency is impaired by 
low temperature. So, if you will keep the 
battery in the boat, see that it doesn’t 
run down, and if it does, that it is charged 





Ready to go places in a folding kayak 


at once. One experience with a battery 
that won’t turn over the motor or won't 
fire the motor, will teach anyone more 
than all the words of advice by others 
possibly can do. 

The best way to keep the battery in 
good shape is to take it out of the boat 
and leave it at a regular battery station 
where it will be kept charged up through- 
out the winter months. If it is used a bit, 
it won’t hurt it half so much as being al- 
lowed to run down and remain that way 
for any length of time. 


BOATING AT 10,000 FEET 
By E. A. Harper 


NE who has never experienced a 

camping and fishing trip into the 
Sierras does not realize what a wonderful 
change such a trip will be. Unfortunately 
the season is far too short due to the late 
disappearance of the snow on the trails 
and its early return in autumn. 

It is usually around the middle of July 
before one can get very far back and an 
exit in the early fall is advised. Otherwise 
one might get snowbound and encounter 
real disaster. It was on July 17th that a 
party of five of us set out for the Kings 
River Canyon country. Our automobiles 
were left at the rangers’ camp and we took 
to horses for the remaining thirty-five 
miles. This meant that we carried all our 
duffle on the backs of pack-horses, which 
could only carry about 150 pounds each, 
because of the steepness of the trails. 
Many times we had to foot it ourselves, 
and during this stretch we realized how 
far thirty-five miles could be without a 
motor car to eat such a distance up in 
a single hour. 

Our first day out we stopped only a few 
minutes for lunch and arrived at Dinky 
Lake, an elevation of 10,000 feet, at night- 
fall. Even in July the night up there was 
cold and snappy, and our sleeping bags 
felt good. Soon after daylight the next 
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LOW PRICED 


Camiaing - Seap OWER 


for Your Boat 


Here’s a new series of Farr four and six 
cylinder marine engines packed with power, 
built for years of husky, rugged perform- 
ance and engineered to provide an entirely 
new brand of economical operation. If you 
have a boat—runabout, fishing launch, small 
OUR Matthews “38” or|¢cruiser or sail boat—that needs a thrifty 
“46” can put to sea in four or six marine engine—or if you’re plan- 
any weather. Its broad beam and buoyant|"ing a new boat, be sure to get Kermath’s 
riding grace coupled with the huskiest kind} Tecommendations on these new motors 





of hull construction is your guarantee of 

sturdy performance and security for long $3 70 
distance cruising. Matthews Cruisers are 

available in a wide range of beautiful de- AND UP 


signs and new, comfortable cabin arrange-| Write for all . ge on either Kermath or Farr 

_| epgines—giving details of the boat you now own or 
ments, They sleep from four to ten pas: expect to build. Our engineering staff will help you. 
sengers—are complete in every detail and 


appointment—provide speeds from 12 to 30 KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


miles per hour—and can’t be duplicated for 
value. Complete details on request. 5888Commonwealth Ave., Detroit,Michigan 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . Since 1890} 


320 BAY SIDE PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


Unfold your boat and Shove Off 


Toss your Acme into your car or carry it over your shoulder. When you get to the water, 
unfold it and in six to eight minutes you can shove off. That's what you can do when you 
own an Acme Folding Boat or Canoe. An Acme will do anything a wood or steel boat will 
do—and even more. They are lighter, easier to handle and just as safe. They won't sag, 
tear or leak. They are built for rough usage and will carry loads up to 1200 Ibs. 


MANY MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 
SQUARE STERNS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS BEST ON THE MARKET 


Over forty years’ experience building Acmes. Sold the world over with money back guaran- * 
tee. Maii the coupon and get the facts. 
Learn how they are = and oy = 
they can do. Why they are the idea ACME BOAT Co 

boat for your fishing, hunting and out- oan . 
ing trips. All prices are down to rock 21 Ash St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
bottom. WRITE TODAY! 




































Send full particulars on your line of Folding Boats 





and oblige. 
Thé Acme Folding Boat Co. om : 
21 Ash Street Miamisburg, Ohio Name 
St. & No. 





City & State......... 


B & E Perfect Folding Boat ors t 4 
t 


A Value Never Before Offered 


In Marine Motor History—A GRAY 4-cylinder, 
4-cycle, 32 h. p. inboard marine motor with full 
Set up in pressurelubrication, 6-volt electric starter and gen- 
‘ erator, and fuel wee for $248.00, fully equipped, 
2 minutes ready to install. Weight 230 Ibs. 

32 h. p. at 3400 r. p. m. in 14-17’ runabouts for 
25 to 28 m. p. h. 15-20 h. p. in small 8-12 mile cruis- 










































Great for Fishing, Ducking, Tourists, etc. ers such as shown in this magazine. 
Fits the running board of your car. See it colt ee oor yy meg wy a6 ys 
at the N. Y. Motor Boat Show; Boston oo fate gh A ae ee Seetncss teuen -Pp-» 
Sportsman Show; Phila. Sportsman Show. racing “Sines” and 5 a , 
Write for folder “F”. Local dealers wanted in many good localities. 
| . 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS|| Gray Marine Motor Company 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. | 640 Conten Ave. : + Debolt. Mich 
3 7 . 








, Puncture-Proof Canvas 
Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 


carry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 

wood; used by U. 8. and Foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at 

Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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“SHARK!” 


There it is—the flicker of a pointed fin cutting the surface! Your line 
jerks, and you're in for as vicious a fight as you've ever had. It’s a man- 
sized job to play and “land” a big shark; and it carries a thrill that lasts 


a lifetime. 


All the excitement of the spgrt, all its suspense, danger and final 
triumph are yours by proxy when you watch the 
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Motion Pictures of ol and Fishing 


37,000 feet showing the taking and 
hunting of practically every kind 
of game fish and furred and feath- 
ered game in North America, from 
brook trout to tarpon and from 


quail to Kodiak Grizzly. Every foot 
genuine; every foot a “close-up”; 
every reel packed with excitement; 
the most valuable teacher possible 
to have next to actual experience. 


Rare treats for the modern Angler 


Disciples of the immortal Walton will 
find great enjoyment in the thirteen 
fishing pictures, showing thrilling bat- 
tles with muskies, tarpon, salmon and 
other great fighters, as well as some 
of the most wonderful fly-casting one 
could ever hope to see. Two of these 


“In the Land of the 
Big Muskies” 


Taking Muskies of enormous size in 
the Lake of the Woods country, On- 
tario. 
Wonderful drawing card 
for your meetings 

A trial will prove that these pictures 
are the greatest means of getting the 
crowd together you can possibly find. 
“Attendance 672; new members 72” 
writes one Protective Association. We 
have hundreds of such testimonials. 


pictures, “Bonefish of the Bahamas” 

and “Taking Game Fish in the Florida 
Gulf Stream” are the only motion pic- 
tures ever made, in our knowledge, of 
the taking of bonefish and sailfish. 
Both are very remarkable action pic- 
tures, with a thrill in almost every foot. 


“Duck Shooting on the 
Manitoba Marshes” 


Canvasback and Mallard shooting, 
with some great retrieving by Spring- 
er Spaniels. 
We offer these pictures to clubs of all 
kinds on terms amounting to free loan. 
Not one cent need be taken from the 
club’s treasury to obtain these films; 
the cost of showing them is negligible. 
Send this coupon NOW 


FIELD & STREAM 





If you have 
and fishing pictures, owned outright, 
are best possible beginning: 

1 eM ass 

Bob White 


size for home use. 100 ft. reels 
immediately, 400 ft. reels of other subjects 





a l6émm, projector, a library of hunting 
will afford you 
endless hours of enjoyment. The following four pictures 


Maryland Turkey 
Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fretp & STREAM pictures reduced to 16mm 
$10 each if, ordered 


578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Send me complete information about 
your pictures terms, etc. 


























morning we were again on our way, the 
trail now leading down to a lower eleya- 
tion and the going was considerably 
easier, 

At the close of the day we reached 
Blaney Meadows where there are four 
hot mineral springs. Before turning in 
we had a dip in one of these and admired 
Mother Nature’s provisions for our com- 
fort in this respect. We were only 6,700 
feet above sea level but that was high 
enough to niake the nights ideal for sleep- 
ing out—in sleeping bags. 

We caught some fine rainbow trout, 
but we craved altitude. So we travelled 
up the mountain to 11,500 feet where lie 
the three beautiful Hart Lakes, full of 
golden trout. We took along with us a 
couple of folding canvas boats, and with 
these we had the greatest fishing of our 
lives. We had all the fish we could pos- 
sibly eat. And what fish! They would 
make the mouth of Seth Briggs, himself, 
water for one more bite. 

At this height we were about at the 
timber line and spring flowers were just 
beginning to appear there, although down 
at our permanent camp below, four hours’ 
travel, it was summer time. We spent two 
weeks amidst these surroundings, and 
when we turned our steps homeward, we 
felt like years had dropped off our ages. 
And with those convenient folding canvas 
boats we were literally boating above the 
clouds, an experience we'd like to see a 
lot of others enjoy, too, for every sports- 
man should have such a trip to brighten 
his memory, some day. 


NEW SURVEY OF FLORIDA 
ROUTE 


HE United States Coast and Geo- 

detic Survey has just compiled a new 
five-page circular giving the latest infor- 
mation regarding conditions along the 
Inside Waterway from New York to 
Florida. This circular gives an accurate 
account of all critical depths along the 
waterway as well as the stage of improve- 
ments now under way on sections of the 
route through North Carolina and Flor- 
ida. 

This publication in no way displaces 
the charts of the various sections through 
which the route lies. It only furnishes the 
latest data on things along the way, 
changes that have occurred since the 
charts available were made, and other 
items to make the going easier. It is sent 
to any inquirer who writes either to the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey at Wash- 
ington or at 6 State Street, New York 
City. 


RACING FAMILY AGAIN TO 
INVADE EUROPE 


HE “Racing Turnbulls,” of Mon- 

rovia, California, are planning an- 
other speedboat invasion of Europe this 
year. The 1932 campaign will not find the 
daughter of the family, Loretta, playing 
a lone hand as she did in Italy last spring, 
but the pretty 18-year-old miss will be 
supported by two “kid” brothers, Ray- 
mond and Rupert, Jr. 

Loretta Turnbull competed in two lead- 
ing Italian regattas last spring at Garda 
and Torino, and racing against the best 
men drivers in E urope won no less than 
six silver trophies. In addition she re- 
ceived several hundred lire in cash prizes, 
which, in keeping with her amateur status, 
she turned over to the Italian unemploy- 
ment relief agencies. 

These brilliant performances have won 
for her an invitation to represent America 
in the annual “Prize of Nations” regatta 


next year in Germany, This event, usually 
held in June in 


Potsdam, attracts the 
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leading drivers from all Europe to com- 
pete not only for individual honors but for 
the “National Team Prize,” awarded to 
the best three-boat combination. 

Miss Turnbull’s brothers, although 
younger in years, tower over her in 
stature, and have had considerable ex- 
perience in outboard racing. The three 
will team together in competition for the 
German National Team Prize and the 
trio will be among the contenders for the 
individual Prize of Nations Trophy, 
offered by the German minister of foreign 
affairs. 

The California girl’s chances for na- 
tional outboard honors last year were 
ruined shortly after her return from 
Europe when she suffered a hip injury in 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Regatta at 
Skaneateles, N. Y., in June. The accident 
forced her out of the running until the 
National Championships at Oakland, 
Calif., in October. Then motor trouble 
thwarted her chances for a comeback. 

Judge Turnbull is commodore of the 
National Outboard Association, which 
holds its annual meeting this year at the 
1932 National Motor Boat Show in New 
York City in January. The judge is in- 
terested in all forms of speedboat racing 
and he frequently acts as mechanic for his 
daughter and sons. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE OUTBOARD OUT OF WATER 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Just how should I keep my outboard hull 
when it is out of water? In winter, I know, it 
should and will dry out, and must be brought 
back into use gradually before the full power is 
applied. But how about during the season? 

M. Erick JOHNSEN. 


Ans.—Every owner of an outboard boat has 
his own system of keeping it. The racing craft 
is usually kept upside down in the open air but 
out of the sun. A canvas is usually thrown over 
it and weighted down on all sides. This is the 
most popular method, and it works well with 
almost any outboard hull, provided, of course, 
it is properly braced so that, if left a long time, 
it won’t warp from its own weight, as some 
may do. 

Saturation is the boat-owner’s enemy when he 
wishes the utmost in speed, and no matter how 
carefully a boat is kept, it will get heavier as 
the season progresses, and some of this weight 
she may not ever lose. Boats kept afloat while 
not in use do soak up considerable additional 
weight each season and lose the majority of it 
in winter, 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


ABOUT CONVERSIONS 


Motor Boat EprtTor: 

I hear a lot about the difference in the work 
performed by an automobile and a marine engine. 
Also about the possibilities of an amateur tak- 
ing an automobile engine in good condition and 
making it serve well in a motor boat. 

Just what is the dope on all this? I am a 
beginner and I’d like to have a good general 
impression of the basic facts concerning this 
much discussed question. 

Puitiep LuHLMAN 


Ans.—The marine engine operates practically 
always under a full or continuous load, That is 
pretty obvious. The automobile engine, on the 
contrary, operates under full load only a small 
portion of the time. When a motor-car driver 
is in traffic, he pushes out his clutch quite 
frequently, on downhill runs the motor is often 
similarly released from the load, and if it isn’t, 
the grade usually takes the load off the motor. 
Every motor-car driver ‘‘coasts” a lot with clutch 
out, although he is urged not to do so because 
his car is not under absolute control. Neverthe- 
-_ it eases up the load on the motor just that 
oiten. 

The tendency of late years in marine-motor 
design is to copy many things from the more 
rugged motor-car and truck engines. In fact 
the marine-engine industry has profited tre- 
mendously from the automobile-engine field, and 
a number of highly successful marine motors 
are made up from castings and other important 
parts of well-known rugged motor-car engines. 
The fact that competition in the motor-car field 
has compelled manufacturers of automobile 
engines to enlarge crank shafts and bearings 
has further reduced the differences between 
marine and automobile engines of a decade or 
less ago. 

It has been found highly practicable to convert 
some models of automobile and truck motors to 
marine use, but these conversions are first of 
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all limited to certain rugged motors only and 
the alterations in them are designed by engineers 
whose specialty is gasoline motors. These con- 
versions are made in factories where full equip- 
ment is utilized and no make-shifts, such as 
amateurs must resort to, are allowed. The 
result is a professional job which no amateur 
can approximate. 

. You have probably heard numerous astonish- 
ing tales of amateur conversions and have seen 
some of them. They are sometimes successful, 
but as a rule, only to a limited extent. And 
the average honest amateur who has tried it will 
admit that he’d rather have a marine motor or 
a factory conversion than to go through an- 
other amateur converting experience, even if he 
got the automobile motor new and for nothing. 
It is too much to expect an amateur to compete 
with trained engineers and a factory~full of 
expert mechanics, isn’t it? 

So, if you ever get the “bug” to convert an 
automobile motor to use in a boat, just get 
yourself a good marine motor, even though it 
be second-hand, and it’s dollars to doughnuts 
you'll dodge a lot of grief. 

Motor Boat EpitTor. 


REMOVING THE OLD PAINT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 


My canoe is badly in need of repair. I mean | 


by that, its paint is now so thick—from suc- 
cessive coats year after year—that it has a map 
effect and is cracking badly. How can I remove 
the paint? 

Harotp E. Conant. 


Ans.—You can remove the heavy paint layers 
best with a blow-torch, carefully used so as not 
to scorch or burn the fabric. You will never 
have a decent job until you do take down the 
paint to the canvas and start in to build up from 
that point. 

A scraper with corners rounded on the grind- 
stone, so that a twist of the wrist will not gouge 
a hole in the cloth, is what is needed, plus a 
lot of patience and care, to take down the heavy 
paint layers. Have the blow-torch flame blue and 
use it with exceeding care. 

Paint remover—a strong variety—will do the 
job, provided you saturate the canvas a square 
foot or two at a time with it. Put on one coat 
after another continuously until the whole thick 
mass of paint has begun to show signs of 
leaving the canvas. Then a few easy swipes 
with the scraper (with rounded corners) will 
suffice to expose the canvas over the whole sur- 
face treated. 

Whichever method you use, you will prob- 
ably wish you had tried the other, as neither— 
or any—is rapid or easy, although entirely 
feasible to one with care and patience. 

When you have the canvas entirely exposed, 
let it dry and sandpaper thoroughly. If you have 
used paint remover, scrub down the entire sur- 
face with gasoline or turpentine to take the paint 
remover out of the pores of the canvas, else it 
will ruin the paint when you put it on. Then 
build up with several—about five coats of fairly 
thin paint—using fine sandpaper to keep smooth. 
When it has hidden the weave of the canvas, use 
your marine enamel—two fairly thin coats, or 
three—and then top it off with a coat of spar 
varnish. fe 

There isn’t any other way to get a satisfactory 
result, 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


CHAMPION NOT ALWAYS A RECORD- 
HOLDER 


Motor Boat Ep1tor: 

We have been in some confusion at my boat 
club as to records and champions in the out- 
board motorboat field. 

What is the difference, if any? 

Marcus E. Ames. 


Ans.—There is a difference, not always in 
identity. You see, any driver at any time during 
the season—at sanctioned race meets where the 
course is surveyed and the timing is official— 
can win a race of five miles in less time than 
was ever done before in his class and division. 
(Class refers to size of motor, division to ama- 
teur or ay status.) This mark may 
prove to be the fastest made that whole season. 
Even the event for the same class and division 
at the National Outboard Championships Regatta 
that year may be slower. 

Yet the winner of that race at the National 
Outboard Championships Regatta is officially the 
National Champion and is so designated. He has 
defeated the winners of all other sections of the 
country or all those who came to compete for 
the title. But the course may not so smooth 
or so fast, and the time may be slower than the 
speed record made elsewhere earlier. The chances 
are that it will be slower—because of the large 
number of boats competing and the cut-up con- 
dition of the water at the championship regatta. 
At Oakland, California, this year, the National 
Championships were run on a one-mile elliptical 
course—one known to be slower for competition 
ren than one of two-and-a-half miles, natu- 
rally. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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“The craft of 
one hundred uses” 








Carries six to eight at a pinch 


Most value for the dollar— 
Fast, safe and seaworthy 
—Lon¢ger lived than aracing 
machine—Perfect for hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, sport 
or family use—can be poled 
through shallows or landed 
dry and steady on a beach— 
Built of sturdy Philippine 
mahogany with double 
planked bronze-bound 
bottom. 


Strong claims—yes—but Model 
13 makes good on every one of 
them and sells for only $85.00. 
Larger models at attractive 
values. 


See your nearest dealer 
ust THE SEA SLED 
CORPORATION 
Plant at West Mystic, Conn. 








the World CATALOG 
2 FREE / 


Some all wood, others canvas covered, 
strong and durable. Many color com! 


Rowboats 
$35 


aad up 
pan nl complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


ht, swift, safe, 
0S. 





Motor 
Boat 
$495 
Fo perm oo rey! 4 world beateria Motor Boats. 16 ft. TyT 
el wi e: rails, 4-cylinder i 
electric starter installed. = 


and up . : 
TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length spray rails 
keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (56) 


—————- TWO LARGE FACTORI 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 

»wis. Either Place] CORTLAND, N.Y. 


OUTDOOR JOBS 
WANTED—Names of men desirjng steady 
outdoor jobs; $1,700—$2,400 year; vaca- 
tion; pleasant, healthful work, Patrol 
Parks; protect game. Details Free. Write, 

DELMAR INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-42 Denver, Coto. 
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WEBS AND SKIS 
By Elon Jessup 


HUNTER'’S best chance of keep- 
ing up with a snowshoe rabbit is 
to adopt the same general idea in 
footgear that prevents the leaping 

bunny from sinking deep into the snow. 
In other words, spreading paws. This 
thought is applicable to a good many dif- 
ferent phases of getting about-on snow. 
Although we haven't spreading paws like 
a rabbit, we can provide effective sub- 
stitutes. Ordinary walking is tiring work 
through foot-deep layers of snow; in 
some of the deeper North Woods layers, 
walking can readily become impossible. 
Indians learned this lesson in North 
America a great many centuries ago; 
hence snowshoes, more popularly known 
as “webs”. Scandinavians learned it per- 
haps as long ago on the other side of the 
world; hence the long blades of wood we 
know as skis. 

These two traditional and ex- 
tremely helpful implements for 
snow travel are to all intents 
spreading paws. In spite of the 
present-day craze for winter 
sports and their universal use 


on their own as working tools 
of the woods that will carry you 
to places you couldn’t otherwise 
go. In this respect they can be 
classed with the canoe. Great 
indeed is the service they per- 
form over a vast and varied 
territory comprising nearly one 
half of the United States and 
most of Canada. 

Of the respective merits of 
webs and skis, it may be said 
that much depends upon par- 
ticular circumstances. Skis are 
difficult to manage in thick and 
entangling brush and do not 
work very well in any thickly 
timbered section, for that mat- 
ter. Such country is the sphere 
of the web; and this means of 
course that a good deal of hunt- 
ing is done on webs in prefer- 
ence to skis. That such a cus- 
tom is not universal, however, 
is proved by the wide usefulness 
of skis in some of the higher and 
more open altitudes of western 
mountains, where it is not un- 
usual to see guns with shoulder 
slings on skiing hunters. 

As a general rule a heavy 
pack or a gun is more easily 


Edited by Donatp H. Core 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











and comfortably carried by a man on 
webs than by one on skis. Also, there 
may be an element of risk in the case of 
skis; unless a gun is kept unloaded most 
of the time, which it should be on skis, 
for tumbles are more likely to occur than 
on webs. Yet, a sizable pack can be toted 
with comparative ease on skis after you’ve 
learned the trick of making it ride right. 
The chief point to remember is that your 
personal balance is subject to a more 
or less constant change, with the result 
that you have to make the pack very 
much a part of yourself. 

For getting where you want to go in 
a hurry, skis are in a class by themselves 


An easy way to turn and slow down on skis. Let your 


sticks help you around 








and therein show a marked superiority 
over webs. They also can give a better 
performance on the climb than many 
people believe. Even on a fairly stiff climb 
in the mountains you can make practical- 
ly as good time as on webs, provided you 
attach some sort of anti-slipping arrange- 
ment to the bottoms of the blades. A round 
of twine or rope will often serve this pur- 
pose. Hunters and rangers in the West 
irequently use strips of elk hide; the fur 
catches in the snow under your skis and 
prevents you from slipping backward. 

One advantage of webs over skis is that 
snow doesn’t cake nearly as much to 
stringing as it does to wood blades. This 
caking of snow to the bottoms of skis 
can become a good deal of a nuisance at 
times. However, it scarcely ever need 
occur if you will go to the slight trouble 
of waxing the bottoms. The skis have to 
be waxed while the wood is still dry. 
Wax refuses to adhere to wet wood. 

Another advantage of webs is the ex- 
treme ease with which a com- 
plete novice can quickly accus- 
tom himself to his new and 
somewhat awkward pedal 
adornments. Almost anybody 
can strap on a pair and be step- 
ping off briskly in no time at all. 
Skiing, on the other hand, re- 
quires a great deal more knowl- 
edge and practice. 


OR these reasons there’s not 

much to be said on the ques- 
tion of how one should snowshoe. 
You might almost as well try 
to tell a man how to walk. Per- 
haps the most useful suggestion 
to be made on the subject of 
webs is : Get a pair that is strong 
and serviceable—a pair that will 
stand the gaff. Few implements 
can leave a man as helpless in 
deep snow as failing webs. A 
canoe can be patched and a ski 
can be temporarily mended. But 
when it comes to a sagging pair 
of webs, you can’t do much of 
anything but suffer. 

Many webs are Indian made. 
Such are often unusually light 
in weight, which might be 
called an unquestionable advan- 
tage in case plenty of strength 
is present also. Yet, more 
often than not, I’d prefer to 
place my faith in the product of 
a reliable white-man manufac- 
turer in spite of the fact that his 
webs usually are heavier. Some 
manufacturers, incidentally, turn 
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Above: Single Barrel Shotgun of high 
trade workmanship. Shoots all regular 
actory loaded shells. Hammer forged 
arts. Genuine black walnut stock and 
orend. Value $10.00. Yours for 8 yearly 
subscriptions. 





Above: Double Barrel Shot; A 





staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$20.00. Yours free for 16 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun you wish 
can be obtained for subscriptions. 







Above: .22 Caliber Rifle, Takedown, Bolt 
Action, Single Shot, .22 round barrel with 
Lyman gold bead front sight. Length 39”. 

eight 3% Ibs. Value $4.85. Yours for 


Above: Automatic rifle, Model 03 .22 
cal. Takedown. Value $32.00. Yours free 
for 24 subscriptions. Any other rifle you 
wish may be obtained for subscriptions. 






only 4 subscriptions. 











Above: Shell or utility bag. Size 9” x 
18” on bottom and 9” deep. Heavy 
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Above: Recoil pad made of 
specially selected leather. 
¥%” corrugated moulded 
rubber recoil cushion. 
Sizes 5S”, 5%”, 5%”. 
Value $1.25. Yours free 
with a one-year subscrip- 
tion. 


Above: Any book you want 
free in return for sub- 
scriptions on the basis of 
subscription money equal 
to twice the value of the 
book. Send us the name 
of the publisher as well 
as the name of the book. 


Above: Folding cartridge 
camera. Takes picture 244 x 
3%. Durable and simple to 
operate. “Fixed” focus 
shutter. Uses standard film 
No. 120. Value $7.50. Yours 
free for 6 yearly subscrip- 
tions. 


3 °"™ An Hour for Your 





Above: Shell Vest of regimental 
duck with reinforced front edg- 


es and collar. Adjustable 
back belt. Made for 12, 16 
or 20 gauge shells. Value 
$2.15. Yours for only 2 sub- 
scriptions. 


Right: A 16-in. Moccasin 
Style shoe with leather top 
and waterproof Sport Sole. 
Storm welt, military lac- 
ing studs, five-inch strap 
and buckle. Value $10.75. 
Yours free for 9 subscrip- 
tions, 





brown duck, leather bound and leather 
handles. Talon fastener. Bottom rein- 
forced with heavy canvas. Value $2.90. 
Yours for only 3 subscriptions. 





That figures about $60 to $75 a week, 
if you give all your spare time. Does it 
interest you? Then how about $5 an 
hour, figuring about $100 a week? 


Well, other Field & Stream readers 
have done just that; and if they can 
do it you can, 


In your city there are a great many 
men who are fond of hunting and fish- 
ing. 


Every one of them would get im- 
mense profit and pleasure out of every 
issue of Field & Stream, 


You can call.on from 12 to 15 such 
men in an evening—more on Sun- 
days. We have had many readers 
average 5 subscriptions per hour. 


And in return for these subscrip- 
tions we will give you any article or 
articles made by any concern that ad- 
vertises in Field & Stream, absolutely 
free, the number of subscriptions re- 
quired being based on the retail value 
of the article. 


Look over these items, selected at 
random just to show you: 


OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 


it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 


Spare Time! 





Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Value $10, Yours for only 8 sub- 
scriptions, 





Left: Surf Casting Above: Steel, 
Rod, double garnix waterproof 
uide and revers- tackleboxwith 
ible garnix top. reel well and 
Metal parts nickel- two trays with 
silver chromium movable parti- 
plated. Locking reel tions. 14” long, 
seat. 6% ft., weighs 6%” deep, 6” 
13% oz. Value wide. Yours for 
$13.00. Yours for only 2 sub- 
only 11 yearly sub- scriptions. 
scriptions. 





FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies. 


Address , 5 seiacthics Joshanciaa 
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Above: Double weight woven jacket with 

suede-like texture, warm, long wearing, 

washable, fast color and will not shrink. 

Tan or grey. Value $4.50. Yours free for 
y 


what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 


City 


only 4 yearly subscriptions. I as sisi /sosnoneitlncintersserpaccapdiephosipittnenibetinessiighaina ; 


F.&S. 2-3 
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SPORTSMEN: 


I can teach you to 


Mount Birds 


Also Animal 
AND FURS. 


Game Heads, Fish and TAN SKINS 
your own Taxidermist. Our school 


can positively teach you, BY MAIL IN YOUR 
OWN HOME. 


Learn by Mail 


Sportsmen eve here are rush- 
ing to know this wonderful and 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
Taxidermy are inseparable. All 
real sportsmen NOW KNOW 
Taxidermy, and spouse their mag- 
nificent and valuable trophies. 
Our lessons also teach FIELD 
Taxidermy — how to care for 
your fine specimens in the 
field when you first take them. 
You will bedelighted 
withTaxiderm a 
canlearn quick 
easily. You w Ib 


INTEREST I 
AD TO, YOU 
HUNTING AND 
FISHING. 


Over 1€0,000 graduates. 














Save -—— 
Your Trophies! 


You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
ing your home with nature’s finest art, and of making 
big money while enjoying the work. 








Free Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 
| ay want to know Taxidermy? 


make you BIG PROFITS? Then 
send NOW—TODAY, FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK. State AGE. 


Big Profits 


Mount specimens for your friends and 

others. Large prices are paid for this 

work, and you can QUICKLY develop 

& very profitable business, make re- 

—_ profits and en the See 
nn of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIS 


L. aa Bertillin says: ‘I have made over 
$20,000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 
TIME. a. _. aid for a fine home, 
piano, radi Sent oh comforts.”’ 

B. O. Cctehiow pn s: ‘Have taken in 
more than FIFTY THOUSAND — 
LARS in the ,cight years I have been 
your student. 

P. T. Lindsay says: “‘Am earning $6 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare time, 
thanks to your wonderful school."’ 

A. L. Tyler says: “‘I paid my way 
through high school and college ely 
through Taxidermy.”’ 


Send for This 






you want a side-line that will 





Northwestern SchoolofTaxidermy 
1939 Elwood Bidg., a Nebr. 
Without obligation on my send me 
. copy of your FREE A XIDERMY 
book, a ar full particulars about your 
lessons on Taxidermy. 





Address 
TTTTITITIVITITITT TT TTL 
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out two grades of web. The best grade, 
of course, is preferable. 

What type of web should one get? The 
answer is easy. If you inhabit a flat or 
slightly rolling country, having a scarcity 
of brush and timber, get a pair of the 
familiar “pumpkin-seed” type. Dimensions 
of such a web over-all should ordinarily 
be about fourteen inches wide and forty- 
four long. Get a larger pair if you happen 
to be pretty hefty in weight. 

A totally different type of web will be 
found more generally useful if you in- 





that are amply long. Considerable length 
is a distinct advantage under such condi- 
tions. Somewhat the reverse is true for 
mountainous sections. In the mountains 
a skier makes a good many turns, both on 
climbing and while riding downhill. Turns 
are more easily managed with a reason- 
ably short ski. The happy medium of 
measurement is a ski that reaches from 
the ground to the finger-tips of an up- 
raised arm. 

A good “foot-harness is essential, one 
that gives your foot plenty of up and 


Above timber line. Note the bear-paw webs strapped to pack—an easy type to carry 


habit a hill country where there’s plenty 
of climbing and a good deal of brush. This 
is a tailess web known as the “bear-paw’, 
the reason for the name being obvious. 
A slight variation which amounts to about 
the same thing is a web known as the 
“horse-collar.” Dimensions in either case 
for a man of medium ner should be 
about fourteen inches by thirty. 

There is, of course, no reason why a 
man should confine his method of snow 
travel either to webs or to skis. Because 
of varied conditions, the two very often 
dove-tail quite neatly. Let us see what can 
be said briefly on the subject of skis. 

Although skiing was only recently in- 
troduced into North America from 
Europe, the best skis in the world are 
now being manufactured in the United 
States. There are at least one or two 
familiar ski trade-marks which, in them- 
selves, are assurance that you are getting 
a stout pair of skis. Hickory and ash are 
the strongest varieties of wood. Provided 
a ski is straight in grain, either of these 
will serve you well. 

If you live in a flat country, choose skis 


down play, but no side play. Lacking a 
good harness, you lose all control over the 
skis. You will also find a pair of special 
ski boots a wise investment. Any other 
sort of boot attached to a ski tends to 
interfere with good control. 

The skiing glide on level snow is an 
easy forward lunge with bent knee, skis 
always close together ; very different from 
the snowshoe stride. As soon as a man 
gets the idea that it’s always a glide— 
never a walk or shuffle—it isn’t very long 
before he’s slipping across the snow quite 
handily. 

When it comes to coasting downhill, 
bear in mind two fundamental facts. One 
of these is that if you allow your feet 
and skis to run ahead of your body, you 
will be thrown off balance and tumble. 
The way to keep up with the skis is to 
ride with the body weight well forward. 

The other fact is a fundamental rule 
of canoe handling and equally applicable 
to a run downhill on skis. If you begin 
to wobble at all, immediately get your 
weight low—crouch low in your knees. 
It may prevent an upset. 


THE GASOLINE CAMP STOVE; 


ITS SELECTION AND CARE 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


EW things designed for a special pur- 
pose have subsequently proved so 
genuinely useful as the gasoline camp 


| stove. Especially constructed to provide 


the motor camper with a light, ever-ready 
stove that burned the same fuel as the car, 
it was soon discovered that this article is 
as useful in the home as on the road. 
When I purchased my first camp stove 
a number of years ago, my wife chided me 
for putting my money in something that 
could be used only on camping trips. But 
it was not long before she learned that the 
little stove would boil a pot of coffee and 
fry flapjacks just as well at home as it 


would in camp. She also used it for bak- 
ing biscuits, heating irons, making hot 
chocolate and lots of delicious candy. I, 
too, was also quick to appreciate the value 
of the little stove. It melted pots of lead 
for molding bullets, heated soldering cop- 
pers, melted bullet ‘lubricant, quickly pro- 
vided a basin of hot water for washing 
or shaving, and cooked many meals when 
I was alone. I think that first gasoline 
stove would be in good shape to this day 
had not the wife permitted jelly to boil 
over and get into the burner. Here the 
sugar carbonized and put the burner out 
of business. I should have cleaned it or 
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bought another, but I just didn’t do it. 

The folding type of stove is perhaps 
best for the motor gypsy. It is compact 
and takes up but little room. The a 
age size of these stoves, when folded, 
approximately 17 inches long, 1144 inches 
wide and 334 inches deep. I prefer those 
that carry the ovens folded in the lids, 
but if you have a good stove without the 
built-in oven, there is a folding oven on 
the market that is just what you need. 

The stove should be provided with a 
folding stand. This not only makes less 
stooping for the cook, but it places the 
stove clear of the ground so that dry 
leaves do not blow in and catch fire, which 
is always a source of danger in the woods. 

The two-burner stove is standard. Some 
few stoves have three burners, but these 
are usually rather large and bulky. Motor- 
camping parties who cannot be served by 
two burners, frequently carry two two- 
burner folding stoves. 


HEN there is the round type of stove, 
without top or lid—a one-burner af- 
fair about 9 inches high and 8 inches in 
diameter, with cooking grate and bail for 
carrying. Of course, the one burner re- 
duces the cooking capacity, but its gen- 
uine all-round usefulness largely makes up 
for this when considered as an item of 
utility. This is one of the handiest types 
of stove that I have ever seen or used. It 
provides instant heat anywhere. I use it 
around home more than any other. It 
provides hot milk or chocolate or poached 
eggs by my plate and hot water anywhere 
I need it. It is useful in a score of ways 
at home or in camp. I also like to use it 
as an extra burner when the two-burner 
stove is taken along, although it will 
usually take care of the cooking for two 
persons. And it requires next to no fuel 
to operate. 
In selecting a gasoline camp stove, my 
advice is to always get one made by a 
well-known manutacturer. This not only 





Left—A round, upright stove. Right—A 

folding stove with steel case for carrying 

accessories, Two filling funnels are in the 
foreground 


gives one assurance that the stove is well 
made and perfectly safe to use, but that 
replacement parts may be quickly obtain- 
ed when needed. Read the directions care- 
fully and save them. They will come in 
handy when and if repairs are needed. 

Having purchased a good stove, the 
length of time it will last depends not so 
much on how extensively you use it as on 
how you use it. 

Do not carry your stove unprotected 
in the luggage carrier, where it collects 
dirt, grit and road film. In time, this dirt 
will work into parts where it should not 
be and cause trouble. Keep the stove clean. 
Wrap it in a piece of waterproof canvas, 
so folded that it will turn rain. A damp 
stove will soon ruin from rusting. 

Wipe off the outside of the stove fre- 
quently with an oiled cloth. This keeps it 
clean and preserves the finish. Grease 
that collects on the inside of the stove 
should be removed, and the sides and bot- 
tom lightly oiled. This grease usually con- 
tains salt and, if allowed to remain, will 




























. . 
Enjoy Home Comfort in Camp 
To enjoy real comfort in camp, cottage or when touring, 
depend on “‘Gold Medal’’ Folding Furniture. ‘‘Gold Medal’ 
chairs, cots, beds, and tables are compact, durable and 
comfortable—try them on your next trip. Sold by Sporting 
Goods, Department, Furniture and Hardware Stores every- 
where. Write for catalogue in colors. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1734 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


OLDMEDAL 


Folding Furniture 


Frame of sea- 
soned hard 
wood for 
strength. Al- 
so available 
with attrac- 
tive covers 
and colored 
lacquer _fin- 
ishes for use 
in the home. 








TEN MILE EYES! 












10 POWER is 
23H Pre, Nurs 7 


Combine every advantage of 
latest styles — perfect fit and 
highest quality. Thousands 
of customers recommend 
WILLARDS — Master Furri- 


“Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
“ oie you can see! Ten -_— 
20 mile circle—near 
400 anh. miles. And you can 
easily have them. If you can see 
one mile, these super-power French 10x32mm. stereo -prism binoculars 
will extend your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOUR- 





ers since 1864. 
F 10 times more! Multiply pleasures of hobby 


pair touring, observation, hunting. fy U Rs 


Ss golfing, nature study. astronomy, ete. Superbly 
le for a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 
Did you know many ~ge bed field glawes have but four lenses and 
most of the better ones x y six? But this binocular 
has 10 LENSES and 4 PRIS No wonder it gives 
an expansive field, trillent _ 8-24 — and fine 
definition, 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $23.95 today for one on FREE TRIAL or $1 for one C. 0. D.. 
paying postman balance a ew nt+ postage. heck and compare 
Rin every way for five days with others selling for double or more. If | Send us your raw furs — We tan 


Ee do not like it for any reason whatever your 
‘FREE money will be promptly returned. Every glass tested. them and make garments of all ¢ 
TRIAL U. S. Gov't and State Forestry Dep’ts buy from | kinds to your order. Every garment 
i The same ih Sx only “Sis. 50. Surpasses others at | j, highest quality and fully guaran- 
teed. Write today for free catalog 


CATALOG ALL MARES 31-9110 — illustrates styles and models and 


gives full details and new low prices. 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 











ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives all 
information how to choose the best for your individual needa at LOWEST 
| PRICE. Dealers write for prices and catalog of other models. © e 9 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 22, Elmira, N. Y. 


32 So. First Street Marshalltown, lowa 
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Navy Airmen 
tell you 


WOODS 


OU too will appreciate the better comfort and protection of your famous 

Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe, official equipment on the Akron and the 
Los Angeles. Snug and safe from bad weather, in any camp or cabin, boat, 
cottage or sleeping porch. 

Buy the right sleeping robe, that’s sold as best by the leading stores, used by 
Government expeditions and known around the world for superiority. Exclusive 
interlining, oods Everlive down from Northern waterfowl, with new Harwood 
patent down equalizers. Two sizes, two weights, $46.50 to $67.50. From your 


dealer or direct. Write for folder “Sundown”, FREE 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LID. 
Makers of Woods Arctic Down Robes for Over 25 Years 
3201 LAKE STREET IN CANADA: 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. OTTAWA, ONT. 
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Your Summer Home or Camp 


Ask today for free FULL DETAILS. The 
San-Equip Waterless Toilet with its ex- 
clusive self-drain and liquid seal features, 
assures safe, healthful disposal. Running 
water is not necessary. 

Sewage Disposal for 
Homes with Running Water 

If your Camp or Home has running water, 
ask us about the San- Equip Certified Septic 
System. Enjoy all the comforts and con- @ 
veniences of city plumbing. Assures you 
against dangerous ak-downs. Costs no 
more than ay toned for uncertain make- 

shift omee: a Write SAN-EQUIP 
INC., 792 Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


arrEquip 
don’t WORRY 


Why put up with ABOUT 

years of needless dis- 

comfort and worry? 

Try a Brooks Automatic 

Air Cushion. This mar- 

velous appliance permits 

the opening to close, 

yet holds rupture secure- 

ly, comfortably—day and night. Thousands re- 
port amazing results. Light, neat-fitting. No 
hard pads, metal girdle or parts to chafe or 
gouge. Patented in U. S. and 13 foreign coun- 
tries. Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A 
PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. Free 
book on Rupture and convincing facts mailed 
postpaid in plain sealed envelope. Address 
Brooks li Co., 165F State St., Marshall, Mich. 


S TANNED 

































Now you can have your 
tanned or made up at 
amazing new Low Prices. 
Our twenty-six years’ service to the LOW 
furriers, and taxidermists GUARAN- 
TEES your aa. 
Write today for New FREE Illustrated 
0 South East First, Des Moines, G | 
Cabins sometimes furnished. Hunt; 
patrol timber and public parks. Get 
details immediately. | 
| 
1 Yr. Trial Subscription One Dollar | 
The Sportsman’s Paradise of 50,000 square miles of Mis- 
to the hunter, fisherman, trapper and camper. The new | 
Lake of the Ozarks with its 1400-mile eselinn with fish- 
ing galore. All these places graphically told each month in 


valuable trophies and furs 
American public as custom tanners, PRICES 
Catalog and Amazing Low ING 
Available at $140 a month. Permanent. 
Rayson Bureau K-11, Denver, Colo. 
souri and Arkansas Ozarks provides the thrills of a lifetime | 
1 yr. $f. 
OZARK LIFE MAGAZINE Sample copy, 15e. 


On the Lake of the Ozarks atablished 1986 
the Magazine of 
Barnett, Missouri The Ozarks” 





LOG CABINS | 
AND COTTAGES 


How to Build and Furnish Them 


42 types of log cabins and cottages, small and 
large, shown in full-page illustrations, with floor 
plans; and 40 pages of detailed instructions 
covering all phases of this kind of building. A 
remarkable book, that will save you money. 


Send us $2.25 for a year’s 
subscription and we'll 
send you free copy. 


Or, book alone for only $1 
(Edition limited. Order now.) 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. 


New York 
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almost certainly rust the metal stove case. 

Also keep the oven well oiled to prevent 
rusting. Burn this oil off before baking. 

Apply a little oil now and then to the 
moving parts. These include the hinges 
on the folding cover, oven sections and 
wind baffles. 

Watch the stove carefully for leaks. Do 
this immediately after pumping air into 
the gasoline tank. These stoves are per- 
fectly safe, but any stove may develop a 
leak and is then dangerous. Listen for a 
hissing sound. It denotes the escape of air 
or gas, or both. If a leak develops, be sure 
it is stopped before you attempt to light 
the stove. Common yellow laundry soap 
is one of the best things to use on the 
threads of caps and pipes in the gas line 
in order to stop leaks. 

When the burner fails to light on an 
old stove, the chances are that the gas 
line is clogged. Unscrew the gas line from 
the generator and you will find a brass 
screen, Take this out and clean it. When 
the screen is replaced and the connection 
tightened (be sure to let the air out of the 
gas tank while doing this), the stove 
should function normally. If not, the gen- 
erator is probably out of order. As a rule, 
it does not pay to fool with an old gener- 
ator. Get a new generator assembly and 
put it on. The chances are then that your 
stove will work like a new one. 


EMOVE the pump plunger occasion- © 


ally and rub a little neat’s-foot oil 
on the leather. This is much better than 
any lubricating oil. If the leather is worn 
or damaged, put on a new piece. 

Don’t use too much air pressure. A few 
strokes of the pump plunger will provide 
sufficient air to light the stove. Give the 
pump a few strokes occasionally—just 
enough to keep a nice full flame going at 
the burner. I favor releasing the air in 
the tank when the stove is not in use. It 
is less likely to leak at the generator tip, 
which, however, is no disadvantage when 
the stove is burning. Also, bear in mind 
that, after the stove warms up, the pres- 
sure automatically increases inside the gas 
tank, due to the air becoming warmer and 
expanding. 

One should not pour gasoline directly 
into a stove or lantern without straining 





N ACCORDANCE with the 

policy of FIELD & STREAM 
of giving helpful service to its 
readers, we wish to announce that 
Mr. Frank L. Earnshaw, of the 
U. S. Biological Survey and a 
member of our staff, will be glad 
to answer any and all inquiries 
regarding the game and fish laws 
of the various states and Canada. 
It is our sincere wish that all of 
our friends will take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity. Better 
know before you go! Address 
your inquiries to Mr. Earnshaw, 
in care of this office. 











or filtering it. Such practice carries dirt 
into the gas tank that finally clogs the gas 
line or generator, in spite of brass screens. 

The very best thing to use is one of the 
small funnels made especially for this 
work. These filter the gasoline and pre- 


| vent dirt and water from entering the tank. 
| The use of these funnels eliminates all of 


the troubles incident to using unstrained, 
dirty fuel. When none of these funnels is 
handy, straining the gasoline through a 


| piece of chamois will do very well, al- 
| though the filtering funnel is better. 


Clean, water-white, “undoped” gasoline 


| should be used to obtain the best results 
| in both stoves and lanterns. The colored 


gasolines usually clog the generators and 
are generally unsatisfactory. I understand 
that Ethyl gasoline, when used in a stove, 
gives off a gas that is dangerous. But 
plain, untreated gasoline, that is merely 
colored, can do no more harm than to 
hasten the clogging of the generator. 

To keep a gasoline stove in good shape 
one needs pliers, wrench, yellow soap, 
siphon for drawing the gasoline from the 
car’s gas tank, filling funnel, perhaps an 
extra pump “leather and gas tip. These 
several items are easily misplaced and 
lost. I have solved the problem of keeping 
them together by putting these accessories 
in a steel “handy box,” of the type often 
used for fishing tackle. If I am using a 
gasoline lantern as well, the box will also 
contain extra generators, tip cleaners, 
mantles, etc. 

If you will employ common sense in se- 
lecting your stove, and care for it as you 
should, it will last you many years. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WATERPROOFING MATCHES 


Campinc Epitor: 

The story of the unopenable match safe in 
the December Fre_p & StrREAM reminds me that 
I have read considerable discussion of match 
safes. Carrying some sort of waterproof match 
container is usually recommended. These some- 
times have serious drawbacks, one of which was 
illustrated in the story, “Frozen Matches,” by 
E. M. Hay. 

I submit. my substitute for your consideration 
as you may possibly think it worth publishing 
for the benefit of others. I waterproof the 
matches. 

This is a very simple procedure. I melt some 
paraffin and dip into it the head and lower part 
of the stick of a match. The match must, of 
course, be laid to dry where the head is not 
in contact with anything. The match is water- 
proofed. Given a little dish of melted paraffin 
and a box of matches, it is surprising in what 
a short time those matches can be made inde- 
- of match safes or other safe-guards and 

have grown to treating in that fashion all 
matches that I take into the woods with me. A 
match so treated will burn longer and with a 
larger and brighter flame since it has the paraffin 
to feed on. This last is at times no mean ad- 
vantage. Anyway no matches of mine have ever 
fallen down on the job and they've certainly 
had their “‘field trials.” 

Wiiiam C. Morritt. 


Ans.—Thank you very much for your inter- 
esting tip in regard to matches. Of course, 
we've heard of this before, but I don’t think 
a sufficient number of people realize what a 
good stunt this really is. Sometime when I get 
the chance, I’m going to publish your letter in 
the Questions and Answers columns of the Camp- 
ing and Woodcraft Department. 


Campinc Epitor. 


COOKING GAME BIRDS IN CLAY 


Campinc EpitTor: 

I have heard of cooking game birds by wrap- 
ping them in clay, feathers and all, and throw- 
ing them in a camp fire or burying them in the 
ground or building a fire over them. Would you 
please tell me just how that is done? 

oes one have to use, clay or can you use 
just common black mud? 
Our E ttiort. 


Ans.—Yes, there is a method of cooking game 
birds and packing them in clay, but you would 
have to use a regular form of clay in order to 
do this. That is to say, black mud, which you 
mention in your letter, would not, I’m afraid, 
do the trick. Furthermore, the clay- -packing 
method requires quite a bit of experience. Here 
it is as recommended by Horace Kephart in 
his book, canes and Woodcraft: 

“If it be a large bird, as a duck or goose, 
cut off head and most of neck, also feet and 
pinions, pull out tail feathers and cut tail off 
(to get rid of oil sac), but leave smaller feathers 
on. If a fish, do not scale. Moisten and work 
some clay till it is like softened putty. Roll it 
out in a sheet an inch thick and large enough 
to completely encase the animal. Cover the latter 
so that no feather or hair projects. Place in fire 
and cover with good bed of coals and let it re- 
main with fire burning on top from three- 
quarters of an hour, for a small bird or medium 
trout, to two hours for a pheasant or duck. 
Larger animals require more time, and had best 
be placed in bake-hole over night. 

“When done, break open the hard casing, of 
baked clay. The skin peels off with it, leaving 
the meat perfectly clean and baked to perfection 
in its own juices. This method has been prac- 
ticed for ages by the gipsies and other primitive 
peoples.” 


CampinG EpiTor. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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BOGARDUS—MARKSMAN 
(Continued from page 59) 


The badge, that coveted trophy which 
every shooter in the country wanted and 
was trying to win, was almost the proper- 
ty of Capt. Adam Henry Bogardus for 

ood. He had won it nearly two years be- 
fore; he had defended it every time an op- 
ponent raised his head. Just a few more 
months, and it would be his. He had one 
more match before the two years expired. 
Edward Tinker of Rhode Island, a fine 
shot, challenged the champion. The cham- 
pion accepted. And the champion won the 
Patch to 85. Now no one could dis- 
pute his right to the championship. And 
the famous badge, which had been the 
stake of so many a hard-fought shooting 
match, was his property forever. 

It had a tragic ending, that champion- 
ship badge. The Captain was very proud 
of it and very careful of it. But in later 
years he lent it to a friend who operated 
a shooting gallery in Springfield, Illinois. 
One night thieves broke into the gallery 
and stole the badge. It was never recover- 
ed. The Captain said with much bitterness 
that nobody could take it from him fairly ; 
so thieves had to sneak in at night and 
steal it. 

Captain Bogardus’ fame was now 
world-wide. He was invited to write a 
book, giving his principles of wingshoot- 
ing for the guidance of other shooters. 
The first edition of his famous Field, Cov- 
er and Trap Shooting was brought out in 
1874 by Forest and Stream. It became 
successful at once. Thousands of copies 
were sold in this country, thousands more 
in Canada and thousands more in England, 
where the Captain was famous by reputa- 
tion. The first edition was exhausted 
quickly enough to make any publisher’s 
heart glad. The second went almost as 
fast. A third had to be published a few 
years later. 

The champion’s days were quiet and 
pleasant. He had wide popularity, money, 
friends, admirers by the score. But no 
competition—except from Ira Paine, who 
was still advertising himself as the “cham- 
pion wingshot of America” and broadcast- 
ing challenges at close intervals. 


HIS annoyed Bogardus. He had 

beaten Paine so many times that the 
thing had become a joke. The public didn’t 
want another match between the two. 
Why did Paine insist upon challenging, 
challenging, forever challenging when he 
did not mean it? The Captain surprised 
Paine by accepting one of his meaningless 
challenges and beat him by three birds. 
Perhaps that would keep him still. But it 
didn’t. He went on, more vociferous than 
ever, saying that he was the champion, 
that Bogardus was afraid to meet him, 
and so on and so on. He proposed a match 
with Bogardus which was so absurd that 
Bogardus just laughed when he read the 
terms. Ira Paine proposed to select Bo- 
gardus’ gun for him, saying that the rea- 
son Bogardus had always won was that 
he shot a gun that was too heavy! 

The American rifle team was sailing 
for England for a match against the rifle- 
men of Great Britain, and they invited 
Captain Bogardus to get his shotguns and 
go along. Though famous over in England, 
he had never visited the country. He 
wanted to; so he went. 

In London he began doing business 
right away, challenging any shooter in 
the entire British Empire to shoot against 
him for the championship of the world at 
100 birds. Takers were many, for they 
knew the Captain only by reputation and 
had never seen him shoot. Before he sail- 
ed for home, he had eighteen matches, and 
all of them he won. 


1932 


Among his better opponents was George 
Rimmel, considered to be one of the great- 
est of British shooters. Bogardus defeated 
him, but the match was close and Rimmel 
was not satisfied that he had met a better 
man. He laid his defeat to the “superior 
cartridges of the American.” So he pro- 
posed a second match for this champion- 
ship of the world, and specified that Cap- 
tain Bogardus should supply the car- 
tridges for both of them. To this the Cap- 
tain agreed and loaded, with his own 
hands, 200 cartridges, using five drams of 
powder and an ounce and a quarter of 
shot. 

The terms agreed to were hard terms. 
They were to shoot at 20 singles at 21 
yards, at 15 pairs of doubles at 18 yards, 
and then at 50 singles at a 30-yard rise. 

After the first round, Rimmel discover- 
ed that what he thought was a tactical 
move for his own advantage was a very 
bad blunder. Specifying the same car- 
tridges as the American used was foolish. 
These were loaded with the usual heavy 
American charges. Bogardus shot them 
with ease in his ten-pound gun, but they 
almost kicked poor Rimmel over when 
fired in his light English piece. Their re- 
coil unnerved him, so that he nearly al- 
ways missed his second shot. After they 
had fired at 86 birds and Bogardus had 
scored 72 against Rimmel’s 57, Rimmel 
said that he had had enough. 


ND Adam Bogardus of Illinois thus 
became the champion shotgun marks- 
man of the world. 

After he returned to America, his chest 
covered with medals fairly won, rumors 
began drifting across from England that 
Captain Bogardus, the American, had 
dodged matches with the best shots in 
England and had picked out the easy 
shooters ; that if he had met the real shots, 
the tale would have been different. This 
made the Captain, who had never run 
away from any match, perfectly furious. 
He packed his shotguns and sailed for 
England again. This was in 1878. He 
would show them! 

And he did. He defeated the best shots 
England could produce—defeated them so 
easily that there was a stop once and for 
all to any rumors that he was afraid of 
any man. Only one match did he lose, and 
he lost that by a fluke. He offered to wag- 
er two to one that he could defeat his vic- 
tor, but this offer “was declined with 
thanks.” So he sailed for home, with new 
medals, several thoysand pounds of En- 
glish money and a better opinion of him- 
self than he had had when he left the 
home shores. 

Bogardus was at the height of his pow- 
ers, at the top of his career. He had trav- 
eled from one coast to another, shooting 
against any shooters who could be induced 
to appear against him and defeating them 
all. He was in easy circumstances. Life 
was good. 

But something was happening in Amer- 
ica, and it threatened to rob him of his 
profession and his livelihood. This was 
the growing sentiment against the use of 
live birds for shooting matches. Humane 
societies were stirred up. Women’s organ- 
izations were on the rampage. They de- 
manded that this inhuman practice be 
stopped. It was probably just as well, for 








wild pigeons were becoming scarce—al- 
most extinct. Laws were passed prohibit- 
ing the use of live birds of any kind for 
trapshooting. And shooters everywhere 
were long-faced, the famous Captain | 
among them. What could they do? 
Charles Portlock, a Boston shooter, in- 
vented a substitute for live birds—a glass 
ball—and offered a trap to throw it. The 





Portlock trap threw the balls straight into | 
the air. \ 
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Buy direct from Mill at wholesale. 
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millwork, win- 
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glass,nailsand paints. 
All material shipped ~ 
to your station in a 
sealed box car. We 
pay freight.Safearrival 
guaranteed. Every piece 
of lumber is certified, 
sound, of highest qual- 
ity. Complete instruc- 
tions and drawings make 
it easy to erect an Alad- 
din yourself. Save money, 
time and annoyance. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FREE CATALOG 
Aladdin’s big, new Book 
shows many attractive 
Summer Cottage designs—sizes 
to choose fram. 

Send coupon today for your 
FREE copy! No obligation. 
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S the tide recedes he is left high and dry upon the beach 

or mud flat. But instead of flopping about in agonizing 

struggles to again reach what any sober mind would suppose 

was his natural element, he accepts this predicament as an 

opportunity for play and exerts every effort to live up to 
his name. 

“Skipping or jumping about on land, climbing rocks, logs, 
tree roots and other elevated objects, he seems bent upon 
getting as high and as dry as possible. This low-tide time is 
also his banqueting hour, and he searches the bushes for 
insects, jumping at them as they pass and catching them 
on the wing.” 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT THEY ARE? The sea is full of such strange 
and contradictory types. Most of us have not met them or else paid little 
attention to them when they were at our feet. Mother Nature has changed 
her mind at times and produced many of these queer “double-purpose” 
animals. If you enjoy the odd and strange and interesting, you'll get a real 
museum’s worth of enjoyment out of this article, with its many complete 
descriptions and illustrations of 


Curious Creatures of the Sea 


In the MARCH issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


Of course, that’s only one article—there is a great collection in this issue 
of hunting and fishing stories. Fishing stories such as, “Mister ’Cuda”, by 
Jacques T. Thibault, “Red Trout by Accident”, by Breems Forrest. And prac- 
tical fishing articles like “Current Topics”, by Victor A. Macomber, that will 
make your sport keener and your creel heavier. And there are hunting stories 
like “The Ducks of Gunner’s Rest”, by H. P. Sheldon, “Getting Deer with 
Pistols”, by Paul Brown, “A Cold Blooded Dog”, by Wm. H. Hobson and 
“Getting Intimate with Cougar”, by William Wells which will give you hours 
of real enjoyment. There are several other exceptional articles besides these 
and the usual 50 or more pages of practical and technical information in the 
various departments; and the many pages containing the latest announcements 
by the leading manufacturers of hunting and fishing and camping equipment. 


Also the Committee’s report on the Federal License vs. Shell 
Tax question (See “Duck Depression” in this issue) and, we 
hope, the complete Game Refuge Bill exactly as presented to 
Congress. 


The March issue will be on sale February 10th 


Order your copy from your newsdealer now or send us your subscription 














Captain Bogardus took up this glass- 
ball idea at once. It was his way. He had 
been one of the first big shooters to use a 
breech-loader in a match, had been a 
pioneer in the use of small shot and had 
always been the first to adopt any innova- 
tion in shooting. 

There was much long-winded discus- 
sion among shooters as to the merits 
of glass balls and the ability of pigeon 
shooters to hit them. Their flight was 
different from the flight of pigeons—no 
doubt there. Some held that it took a dif- 
ferent technique entirely to hit them, 
which pigeon shooters could never acquire. 

But just one trial convinced the Cap- 
tain that this talk was all wrong. In- 
stead of being harder to hit, they were 
easier. Thrown from the Portlock trap, 
they sailed gracefully into the air and 
not fast. After a few shots, Captain Bo- 
gardus was master of that situation. He 
offered to break glass balls all day long 
and never miss. 

Ira Paine was having the same ex- 
perience. He brought out his own trap 
in 1876, an improvement over the Port- 
lock trap but still far from perfection. 
The fact that Paine turned inventor prob- 
ably was a spur to Captain Bogardus 
to try his own powers; so the next year 
he offered America the “Bogardus Trap,” 
a commodity that was vastly better than 
anything before offered. It threw balls 
farther, and it threw them faster. Its 
range was from 28 to 35 yards. But his 
royalties didn’t make him rich. 


APTAIN Bogardus began immedi- 
ately to shoot in glass-ball matches. 
Pigeons were gone, live bird shooting 
doomed. No use to mope around about it. 
In March, 1877, he went to New York 
and gave two strenuous exhibitions at 
Gilmore’s Gardens, matches against time. 
In the first he agreed to break 1,000 balls 
in 2 hours and 40 minutes. He did it in 1 
hour and 42 minutes, shooting at 1,136 
before his score reached the 1,000. Easy 
that time. The second was a little harder. 
He said he would break 1,000 balls in 100 
minutes—and won with 20 minutes margin. 
Glass-ball matches were popular, and 
Captain Bogardus was in more demand 
than ever. He gave scores of exhibitions, 
sometimes agreeing to break 100 balls in 
10 minutes, sometimes 1,000 in 100 minutes, 
sometimes 300 in 30 minutes—and always 
succeeding. He had dozens of matches at 
balls with other shooters; but usually 
these were handicap matches, and he had 
to give such wide concessions to get 
them that it was hardly worth while. 

In time this entertainment, so sensa- 
tional when introduced, began to be bore- 
some. That the Captain was too good 
for his opponents had something to do 
with it. No one would compete against 
him. He had to rack his brain for new 
stunts that might bring in the crowds 
through the turnstile. He proposed, in 
desperation, an endurance shoot—some- 
thing that would surpass anything which 
had ever been done before. 

He was going to break 5,000 glass 
balls in 500 minutes ! 

Given wide publicity, advertised as a 
feat of superhuman endurance, this shoot 
attracted the crowds which Captain Bo- 
gardus had expected it would. To see 
them crowding in did his heart good. 
Many of them came to see the champion 
humiliated, for they never doubted that 
he would fail. It couldn’t be any other 
way. No man could shoot a_ shotgun 
5,000 times without rest. When Captain 
Bogardus saw the 70 pounds of gun- 
powder, the 4,500 pounds of lead, the 
bales of wads which he was going to burn 
up, he became an ardent doubter himself. 
But the die was cast. He went ahead. 
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After the fourth or fifth shot, he rea- 
lized that he had made a very serious 
mistake—one that might prevent his win- 
ning. And it was all his own fault. To 
make sure that he would break every ball 
he hit, he told his powder maker to see 
that the powder was strong—the strongest 
possible. And the maker had taken him 
at his word. He sent powder so strong 
that a few shots made the Captain’s arm 
and shoulder sore. 

The shoot went painfully, slowly on. It 
was far from the spectacle which had 
been advertised. Seeing a man shoot at 
glass balls one right after another, hour 
on hour, was dull and painful to the 
spectators. But they could leave, and 
many did. The principal attraction was not 
so fortunate. He rued the day he had 
been such a fool. But he shot on. 

After he had fired 2,500 rounds, his 
right hand became so stiff and sore that 
he had to pry the fingers off the grip with 
his left. Attendants brought a bucketful 
of hot water. In this he soaked his hand. 
It helped. From that time on he had to 
resort frequently to soaking it. That was 
all that enabled him to get through. 

Captain Bogardus always considered 
this match his greatest achievement. He 
was prouder of it than of anything else 
he had done. It was not altogether a shoot- 
ing feat; it was also a feat of physical 
endurance. And Captain Bogardus, a 
large, strong man, was inordinately proud 
all his life of his strength, and this en- 
durance business gave him a chance to 
put it to a test. He was always interested 
in testing his strength against another 
man’s. And he had strength of which he 
could be proud. Standing an even six 
feet in height, he weighed 215 pounds— 
all muscle. He could lift a barrel of mo- 
lasses out of a wagon and carry it ten 
steps. He could pick up two anvils by 
the horn-shaped end. 

His time for the endurance shoot was 
6 hours, 13 minutes and 45 seconds. He 
made only 156 misses in breaking the 
5,000 balls—very good shooting. 

The next day newspapers were filled 
with stories about Captain Bogardus and 
his wonderful record. How pleasant all 
that fame! It entirely offset the pain. But 
there were other penalties besides mere 
pain. He was afraid he was going to be 
deaf from the roar of the gun. 

But the fame did not linger long. An 
old rival of the guns, Doc W. F. Carver, 
champion rifle shot, read of the feat, and 
saw praises of Captain Bogardus’ won- 
derful physical qualities. They made him 
furiously jealous. At New Haven, Con- 
necticut, he immediately began prepara- 
tions for an endurance shoot of his own. 
But this is not Carver’s story. That I 
have already told (Fretp & Stream, Sep- 
tember, 1929). Just to be going Captain 
Bogardus one better, he said he would 
break 5,500 balls in 500 minutes. He did it. 


[' was Captain Bogardus’ turn now to 
be angry, and he took his cue. He said 
he would show Doc Carver a thing or two 
about the niceties of endurance shooting, 
and proposed to break 5,500 glass balls 
himself in less time than it had taken 
Carver. A few weeks after the Carver 
shoot, Bogardus did what he said—he 
broke 5,500 balls in 7 hours, 19 minutes 
and 2 seconds, loading his own gun and 
changing barrels after every fifty shots. 

That was enough endurance shooting 
for him. When Carver, in his fury, pro- 
posed and carried out his famous six-day 
endurance shoot, breaking 10,000 balls 
a day for six days straight, and called 
upon Bogardus to better him, Bogardus 
only remarked that he still had a little 
Sense. And that ended that. 

(To be concluded) 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 37) 


on we were kept quite busy. Joe landed a | 
ten-pounder in short order; and before | 
long, six other fish of about the same size | 
had been taken, though I had not ac- 
counted for any of them. 

Then I had a terrific strike, not more 
than fifty feet from the boat. As soon as 
he hit I set the hook, and the fight was 
on. He took out about two hundred feet 
of line before I could stop him. Immedi- 
ately after that he sulked, and I could not 
budge him. However, I decided that if 
he could wait, so could I. In the meantime 
I just kept my line taut. At intervals he 
— on my line, but did not move an 
inch. 

At last he gave up his stubborn tactics 
somewhat and I began to take in line, 
little by little. After I had reeled up about 
fifty yards, my fish figured that I had 
enough. He made another run of about 
twenty-five feet and started across the 
bay. As he was exactly opposite the side 
of our boat, he began coming toward 
me faster than I could take in the slack. 
When I finally did catch up with him, he 
Broke water and made a desperate plunge 
into deep water. He undertook these tac- 
tics several times, but each time I man- 
aged to bring him a little closer to the 
boat. 

After about a 25-minute battle I at last 
brought my fish on board. He weighed 
just 13 pounds and 12 ounces. 

My tackle consisted of a 314-ounce 
split-bamboo rod, a Pflueger reel and a 
six-thread Ashaway line. At the time I 
caught this big fish I was using a sand- 
worm as bait. 


ON A CLOTHESPIN PLUG 
(Continued from page 19) 


on the sand or rocks. Those fish man- 
handled that plug until it was paintless. 

How many? Who can say? None of us 
counted them. George landed sixteen fish 
while I was changing my reel from the 
steel to the bamboo rod. My thumb was 
worn from checking the reel, and I re- 
sorted to adhesive to ward off a blister. 

We stopped for lunch; then the after- 
noon fishing began. The tide made little 
difference. It seemed as though the fish 
were bent on the destruction of our 
clothespin plugs. Finally mine gave up 
its forward gang of hooks, and I had to 
get a new lure. My two companions re- 
tired theirs to be rep&inted later. 

So the day passed. At five we stopped 
fishing. George and Wylie were obliged 
to return to Daytona on business, while 
Ernest and I would make the trip to 
Helen Blazes for big-mouth black bass. 
The fish that we had kept—and after all, 
it turned out to be more than we needed— 
were packed in ice and sent to Daytona. 

Ernest and I hit the road to camp. I 
had experienced the finest day’s fishing 
of my life. But this was before the day at 
Helen Blazes. Tomorrow I was to have 
a thrill such as it is seldom the part of an 
angler to enjoy, and a day that was, in its 
own way, the equal—yes, perhaps the 
superior—of the day at Sebastian Inlet. 

I had fished the entire day without a 
wink of sleep the night before, and I had 
driven more than 450 miles. Yet when I 
closed my eyes, it was not in weariness 
but in sheer delight, and in my dreams I 
felt the tug of fine fish, the thrill of count- 
less strikes. I had experienced, for one 
time at least, the joy of a perfect day on 
the water. What angler can ask for more? 


(Next month Mr. Ransom will tell of 
his experiences with Florida’s large-mouth 





black bass on Lake Helen Blazes.) 
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ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Ete. 


««« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 
Burn wood. 





Open 


Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 
60 pounds. 
Little Fuel, much heat. 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


“««« 


$] 2.00 


F.0.B. Backus 
Minnesota 








Closed 





BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 





SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 
Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 
BACKUS, MINN. 

















FIT-U ICE CREEPERS 


Hunters, Fishermen, Hikers, Walking on Ice. 
They fit any style men’s footwear, sizes 6 to 12. 
One of the great features of the Fit-U Creepers is 
Wide or narrow, large that they are adjustable with 
or small, Fit-U no screws to loosen or tighten. 











Frogsere We also make a Heel Creeper 
all and a Full Foot Creeper, both 


adjustable. Ask for a Circular. 


$1.25 


Per Pair 


West of Mis- 
sissippi and to 
; Canada 5c extra 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS 
STAATSBURG, NEW YORK 


{ TRAILER HITCH 
BALL JOINT =o 


Made of steel; can't rattle, wear or de- 
tach. Simple to install; easy to hiteh or un- 
hitch in any position. Write for circular 
or order one with money back guarantee. S 
HAMMERBLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 











Grape Juice Concentrates 


A real drink, scientifically prepared from 
grapes only. 
Imported from Italy. No bootleg imitation. 
$4 dozen cans delivery charges paid. For in- 
formation communicate with 


DAVID NICHOLS CO. 


Kingston, Georgia 


CW METHO0 GUN BLUER. 
Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. $4 00 
Restores the finish on 
guns in ten minutes for...... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 2, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FieLp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 


take advantage of this productive market. 


This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 


for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells 
FEED a= TRA 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 





in to 


temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 











Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the 


the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and  intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion. Ohio 











26.50 for COMPLETE 
ortable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7°x14°x5’ 


high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
a 





F.0.B. Buffalo, on receipt o 
eheck, money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire ‘“‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 


tented Fence Clips. Write for booklet 83-G. 


ws BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Ine. 
and. Formerly Scheeler's Sona; Kat. 1869 
Cacadea 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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KEEPING UP SPORTING-DOG BREEDS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


N THURSDAY, Friday and Satur- 
day, February 11, 12 (Lincoln’s 
Birthday) and 14, The Westminster 

Kennel Club will hold its fifty-sixth an- 
nual show in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. Founded by a coterie of 
Long Island shooting men, the headquar- 
ters of the Old Westminster was near 
Babylon, where excellent kennels adjoined 
the Club House, Pointers, setters and re- 
trievers were imported by individual 
members. No expense or trouble was spar- 
ed to obtain the very best of the European 
stock—all of which were broken—shoot- 
ing and show dogs of the choicest descrip- 
tions. Their lengths of pedigrees pretty 
well extended to the beginning of events 
having to do with the upkeep of the best 
strains of shooting dogs. In their forms 
those gun dogs possessed the combined 
excellencies of usefulness, amiable disposi- 
tions and beauties of their physical makes 
and shapes. 

For generations of men—super-men of 
the old-fashioned country gentleman type 


—those pointing, setting and retrieving 
dogs had been produced for the purposes 
of the diversions associated with the gun; 
indeed, the squire, his gun and his dog 
made up a team which was everywhere 
hailed and welcomed as symbolic of sport 
and sportsmanship. When the breeder of 
old recognized that his pointers, setters, 
spaniels, hounds, greyhounds or terriers 
were becoming small and incapable of 
maintaining their breed’s size, strength 
and conformation of heads—the last men- 
tioned “housing” the scenting powers and 
brains—he spared no trouble or expense 
to find the best outcross with which to put 
new stature and other desired physical 
attributes into that w hich he was sagacious 
enough to recognize was a stock that was 
petering out. He believed that it was his 
first duty to his descendants to do his best 
to rescue races of hunting hounds or gun 
dogs which were becoming derelict. 

And, as it seems to me, such annual 
bench shows of the huge and worthy pro- 
portions and merits of those held every 


A LEADING ENGLISH SETTER SHOW BITCH 


Champion Kanandarque Blue Rose. Best of Breed at eg N. J. 1931. Owner: 
Sylvan Crest, Caldwell, N. J. 


Horace C. Sylvester, 
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February in New York City and Boston 
are of international as well as national 
importance. They furnish for us demon- 
strations of blood and breed which may 
be readily observed by sportsmen from 
near and far. The educational value of 
such an exhibition must be advantageous 


tests for Labrador retrievers will accom- | 


plish for the black and yellow gun dogs 
of an unassailable usefulness in Europe. 
The standards of the shooting dog 
breeds will be kept aflying. 
All the world over, pure-bred dogs are 
bred to like standardizations. Bench shows 





BREEDING, BEAUTY AND CONDITION! 


The prize pointer bitch, Northrup’s Commanche Snow. Owner: Frederic A. Doll, Walpack, N. J. 


for all. There we may see not only 
sporting and other dogs of long and 
distinguished lineages but dogs which pos- 
sess the acknowledged characteristics of 
their particular breeds. In some cases, 
these breeds and their varieties have been 
fostered and maintained down through the 
centuries. Such dogs were the pride of 
sportsmen who knew just as much about 
the usages of a hunting or shooting dog, 
as does the ordinary person of our own 
times. 

In the early days of American bench 
shows—in the ’sixties of the last cycle— 
the old West of England pointers, among 
them the Devonshire and Cornish pointing 
dogs, were popular among the show-going 
folk of America. Bench-show gun dogs in 
3ritain may not attain the title of “Cham- 
pion” unless they qualify as working dogs 
at a field trial held under recognized rules. 
One of the recent and most expensive im- 
portations of all time is a pointer dog from 
the West of England. He is a full cham- 
pion—and will be benched this month at 
Madison Square Garden. 

As for the English setters, it is believed 
there never was a better aggregation of 
the breed, than that now existing in the 
United States and Canada. Far away (from 
New York), Vancouver has been producing 
some of the best-looking English setters 
ever seen on this continent. Among the 
handsomest setters of the last decade or 
so, have been those bearing the registered 
English affix “Of Crombie.” And the 
English setters which have been thought 
good enough for Scotland have now be- 
come something more than a “fancy” here 
and in Canada. 


NORMOUS interest andmuch Ameri- 
can and Canadian money have been 
recently invested in English setters. That 
is one of the reasons that every admirer 
of the breed is advised to try and make it 
convenient to see this year’s exhibition in 
tham’s greatest sporting resort. The 
W. K. C. Show promises the largest and 
best show of pointers, setters, spaniels, 
Labrador and other retrievers ever held 
in the metropolis. What field trials have 
done for springer spaniels, the coming 


like those at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, have ever had their rightful 
purpose. They present to all and sundry 
the beautiful pictures of gun dogs in the 
flesh—gun dogs of blood and breed—the 
sporting dogs of our ancestors. 


SPANIELS’ WORK AT TRIALS 
S. WALTON FERGUSON, JR., 


of Fishers Island, New York, is the 
first lady to judge field trials for springer 
and cocker spaniels on the American con- 
tinent. She is one among the two or three 
of her sex who have adjudicated at simi- 
lar events the world over. It is unusual 
for women to tramp after brace after 
brace of shooting spaniels, partly because 
of the very strenuous pedestrianism that 
the sport demands—an eight hour day over 
hill and dale, through brush and briar at 
a pace of not less than three miles each 
round of the clock. 

Never before in the experience of those 
who have been present at all the trials 
for spaniels here and in Canada, has such 
a lucid address been delivered to as- 
sembled enthusiasts as was spoken by 
Mrs. Ferguson at the Huntington Hotel, 
Huntington, L. I., on the eve of the Amer- 
ican Spaniel Club’s field trials, held under 
A.K.C, license. She said: 

“My idea of a spaniel trial is simply to 
prove the well trained dog's ability in the 
field; and as my associate judge, Mr. 
Vail, is entirely in accord with this view, 
the trials tomorrow will be judged on that 
basis. 

“All dogs will be required to work to 
their handlers and to the guns at all times. 
Never under any circumstances must the 
handler or the gun work to the dog. In 
other words, a dog must quarter his 
ground thoroughly at a fair pace within 
range in front of his handler and the gun 
in the direction in which he is ordered to 
go; the handler must not follow the dog; 
and the gun must not follow the dog in 
any direction in which the dog may see fit 
to go. 

“If a dog is obviously working on the 
line of a bird or a rabbit and getting too 
far out, the dog should be called off the 











Wanted—DOGS 


To try this scientifically balanced ration— 
THOROBREAD. No matter what you're 
feeding your dogs now—whether table 
scraps or some other prepared food—please 
give ThoroBread one trial. Note how dogs 
which refuse other food relish ThoroBread. 
See how your dogs show a marked increase 
in energy and vigor, build up resistance 
to disease, gain bone and muscle tissue, 
and improve in coat. 

Whether you have one dog or a hundred, 
clip the coupon and mail it today. 


SRitelanclelasete 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me special 
large size trial package of ThoroBread, 
I want: (J Biscuit [) Meal [ Crackels 















Superb Springer Bitches In-Whelp!! 


I have now about 20 of the very best Springer bitches in America, for 
tale in-whelp. Some of them are trained. All guaranteed to produce 
a litter or will replace. The puppies will come at the best season of 
the year as they grow fast in the Spring sunshine! Each pup war- 
ranted to make a worker and retriever. Select the best for yourself 
and sell the others for more than cost of dam. Good business? Remem- 
ber, pups from these litters will be hunting for you next Fall. De 
ferred Payment Terms, if required. Photos cheerfully furnished. Write 
for list. Lower prices than ever before. $75.00 up, delivered. No duty. 
All A.K.C, registered. 


AVANDALE KENNELS, E. Chevrier, Prop. 
206 Kensington Bidg., Winnipeg, Can. 











SUPERIOR 
. . . 
Springer Spaniel Puppies 
Litter young puppies, out of Powder Mitzi® by Cush- 
mere’s Dash of Avandale by Dual Champion Flint of 
Avendale. Whites and black and whites and liver in 
color. Wonderful blood lines. Trained dog, 18 months 
old by Horsford Haze, bench and field possibility. 
DR. N. HENRY LARSON 


King Street Chappaqua, New York 








WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for up- 
land shooting—one or two second season 
dogs and some younger ones broken this year 
in both dogs and bitches. Telephone: Pough- 
keepsie 1850. No dogs sent on approval. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 








FOR SALE 
NO. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 














NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Statioa, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

@ny amount as | consider them the most human training collar pos- 

ible to make. I get better results with leas work with them than any 

other collar I ever used. Gaspr W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postrarp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportamen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oseawana-on-Hudson, New York 


DOG WORLD 


The complete all-breed monthly dog 

magazine, with many pictures, and all 

dog subjects and news from all sections. 

$2 per yr., 5 yrs. for $5. Sample copy 20¢c. 
Judy Pub. Co., 1922 Lake St., Chicago 
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line and cast back on it again in order 
to give his handler and the gun time to 
come up with the dog to shoot, without 
the handler and the gun having to do a 
marathon across country after an uncon- 
trolled line-running dog. 

_“The guns are requested not to run 
after any dog, and the handlers not to 





AT VERBANK SPANIEL TRIALS 


Lawrence B. Smith (gun), Harry Cameron and Miss 
M. Wilson’s springer, Empress Josephine 


allow their dogs to go out in a straight 
line and expect the gun we run or to fol- 
low them to get his shot. A dog so doing 
will be considered out of control. 

“No one out for a day’s shooting wishes 
needlessly to exhaust himself by running 
all over the place after a dog. The dog 
is supposed to go where he is directed, 
and if a dog makes game in any direction 
he should be controlled so as to allow 
his owner to come up within shot of that 
game, without running at top speed to do 
so. If we had to run all day at top speed 
following our dogs in order to get our 
shots, when out for a day’s shoot—as I 
have seen some do—few of us would last 
the day out. 

“The dog should work to his handler 
and to the gun at all times. We all know 
that a dog which can be directed to the 
distant fall of the bird he has marked, 
will save his owner many steps in a day’s 
shoot. The dog which can take the line of 
a strong running bird or rabbit, follow 
that line and bring back the bird or the 
rabbit, is invaluable as a game conserva- 


‘tionist as well as a game-bag filler. The 


dog which can mark well the fall at a 
distance is of more value than a dog which 
is unable to mark a fall. 

“An easy retrieve of a bird shot and 
falling nearby in plain sight of the dog 
does not prove anything except possibly 
steadiness. Any w ell tre ined dog should be 
able to make so easy a retrieve. Some dogs 
understand using the wind. It is obvious 
that a dog which does use the wind will 
find his game quicker than the dog which 
does not. 


se E all know that many good dogs 
are unplaced at a trial because 
they have not had the opportunity of 
showing their ability; while another dog 
may be fortunate enough to have the op- 
portunity of showing what he can do. 
Luck plays a large part in every tri il—as 
we all know. Steadiness to wing and shot 
for obvious reasons, a necessity in well 
ot shooting dogs; and for the same 
obvious reasons, all dogs should be under 
control at all times in the field. 

\ dog in the field should be controlled 
without undue whistling or calling or com- 
mands. Shouting or loud whistling when 
one is out for a day’s shoot will disturb 
game at some distance. And shots will be 
lost thereby. The dog which can be con- 
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trolled quietly in the field is the dog we 
would all like to own. 

“It is of the utmost importance in the 
proper conduct of a field trial, so that jus- 
tice may be done to all, that each handler 
keep his dog on his own side of the course 
and not interfere in any way with another 
handler or his dog. Any dog which can- 
not be kept on his own side of the course 
will be considered out of control. The 
guns are requested not to shoot while a 
retrieve is being made.” 


FAST AS THE WIND! 


S LIKELY as not the whippet dog is 
quicker and faster on his feet, than 
any other animal of his weight. That is 
to say any animal up to twenty-five 
pounds avoirdupois. The whippet of eigh- 
teen to twenty pounds should be able to 
cover two hundred yards in twelve seconds 
and less, which means that the smallest of 
the racing or coursing longtails is travel- 
ing at a rate of approximately seventeen 
yards a second. A whippet race is soon 
over. Many heats or races of five or six 
dogs in each, may be run off during an 
afternoon or evening. Naturally, this form 
of sport or pastime affords means for 
much speculation; indeed, there is hardly 
anything the horse track provides that 
may not be enjoyed on the whippet path 
of rolled cinders or grass. Thus it is that 
the whippet has been called “the poor 
man’s race horse” , and, to all intents and 
purposes, that is exactly what the whippet 
is in the north and other parts of England, 
where whippet racing has been extremely 
popular for very many years. Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey 
and California are the whippet racing 
centres in the United States. 
Dog racing had its origin in Lancashire, 
England. Oldham is probably the head- 
quarters of the sport. There, as many as a 
couple of hundred dogs are entered for a 
single handicap. The preliminary heats are 
run off during one week, and the finals 
seven days afterwards. Dogs are handi- 
capped according to their weights, a han- 
dicap of two to three yards to the pound- 
age of the dog, being the usual imposition. 
Thus a fifteen-pound dog would get two 
to three yards allowance, and start off 
that mark and in front of a sixteen-pound 
dog. A bitch is considered faster than a 
dog of the same weight, the estimated su- 


periority being three yards, provided, of 
course, that both are of equal capabilities 
on the day of the race. 

Whippets are very smart as_ rabbit 
coursers—rabbits of the European kind 
which sometimes weigh about two and a 
half pounds. The rodents are exceedingly 
fast, and will often outrun a greyhound in 
the rabbit’s short dash for a neighboring 
burrow. The greyhound is also placed at 
a disadvantage because of his height; he 
cannot get down to the rabbit’s closeness 
to the ground. It is a different matter, 
too, in the case of his driving and stoop- 
ing to use his teeth on a seven-pound 
hare. 

It is said that the present-day and 
pure-bred whippet dog is the result of a 
long-since cross made between a grey- 
hound and some kind of terrier. The grey- 
hound gave the speed, the terrier the 
tenacity. 

Anyway the whippet is as fast as the 
wind and very hard-bitten. He will hold 
on to the racing rag (to which he runs), 
with all the deviltry of a bull terrier. Cur- 
iously enough, a rough- or wire-haired 
whippet, named Beauty, would actually 
play with the overtaken half-grown rab- 
bit, as a cat amuses herself with a mouse. 
When Beauty ran into her full-grown 
quarry, if allowed to have her way, she 
would crunch and break every bone in the 
dead creature’s body. This whippet, of 
about eighteen pounds, possessed a “nose”, 
She could wind a rabbit sitting in the 
form, at a distance of fifteen yards. 

Whippet racing is on the up-grade in 
the United States. The best managed 
meetings may be found near Baltimore, 
Maryland. There may be seen a model 
track with all the atmosphere of a fault- 
lessly conducted horse-race meeting. 


THE AMERICAN RUFFED 
GROUSE DOG 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


O* ALL the numerous breeds of dogs 
throughout the world that accom- 
pany sportsmen, there are none from 
which more intelligence is expected than 
the grouse dog of this continent. The 
majority of the grouse and pheasant hunt- 
ers choose the English setter. 

His work incurs many deviations from 
the scheduled routine for which the breed 


SNIPE SHOOTING 130 YEARS AGO 
By P. Reinagle, A. R. A. (1743-1833). These spaniels appear to have represented the cockers of that 
period. They gave tongue on springing game 
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was originally developed ; in fact, he does 
all, that in other countries, is considered 
the work of several breeds. The setter in 
Europe is a dog for the open field and 
moorlands. Breeders of old developed his 
stature with the view that he should 
bound along at moderately high speed 
over territory where he could be watched 
by his owner. He is used for such birds 
as frequent the open spaces like the red 
grouse in the heather, and the partridges 
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Chief Remington Dock, 
Dr. M. F. 


The English setter, 


in the turnip fields. For the game birds 
in the woodlands other breeds of dogs are 
brought into use. 

On the American continent conditions 
are different. We want a dog that will 
point the game in the thickest of cover. We 
require him to range over a lot of ground 
and yet show up often enough so that the 
handler is always aware of his dog’s 
whereabouts. The grouse dog has to dis- 
play cunning that is almost “supernatural 
in order to locate and hold the birds un- 
der conditions which are ridiculously con- 
ducive to the birds taking advantage of 
the opportunity to road or run away. 

How disappointing it must be for the 
dog, when, as often happens, his bird that 
he has worked so hard to find, moves 
away a moment before the gun arrives. 
And, perhaps, to have the same per- 
formance repeated several times before 
the whirr of wings and the report of the 
gun acclaim that his work was_ not in 
vain. The patience of proverbial Job 
must have been limited compared to that 
of the accomplished grouse dog. Many 
times he has his bird lying well within a 
stone’s-throw of his master who is hunt- 
ing for him. But he does not move or 
it would cause a flush. 

The dog has to travel rapidly on the 
roughest ground—jumping and crawling 
under fallen logs. He has to take imme- 
diate notice of the faintest trace of scent 
emanating from a single bird; for the 
grouse is habitually a bird of solitary 
habit. Then again at times he has to go 
slowly and carefully just a few paces 
ahead of the gun and road along with 
quivering nostrils and the noiseless foot- 
steps of a stalking cat. What strategy he 
calls into play so that the desired results 
may be achieved! 

Often the grouse setter is called upon 
to retrieve the fallen bird from thorny 
thickets that would test the toughness of 
the spaniel’s thick hide and coat; and the 


setter’s great heart always brings him 
through victoriously even against feariul 
odds. 


Among these dogs are found the best 
creatures that dwell upon this planet. No 


other dogs display their desire to serve 
their masters to such an extent, amid 
surroundings that might well be consid- 
ered foreign to them. 

Dogs for this work should be specially 
selected during the early period of their 
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GROUSE DOG CHAMPION 
champion at Michigan (N. W.) Field Trials 1931. 
McClinton, Saginaw, 


Owner: 
Mich. 


training. Most bird dogs will give good 
satisfaction in open country when they 
have gone through the usual training. 
But there are many setters that never will 
make reliable grouse dogs. Those that 
show they are naturally adapted to this 
particular class of hunting should be kept 
at it exclusively, to develop the qualities 
that are so much desired. Above all 
things, they must hunt “to the gun,” not 
merely get to the birds at any price and 
let the gun follow. They should get re- 
sults without relying upon orders or in- 
structions from the handler. The less 
whistling and shouting in the woods the 
better for all concerned. Nothing induces 
the birds to clear from cover so much 





A DOUBLE RETRIEVE 


Two Labrador dogs, Owner: 
Foley, 


Capt. P. N. B. Galwey- 
Fort Qu’ Appelle, Saskatchewan, Canada 


as unusual noises disturbing the calm 
routine of their everyday life. 
Unfortunately, the number of grouse 
dogs which a man can train is very lim- 
ited. Experience is the main factor in help- 
ing them to become what they have to 


be, so they may be reliable grouse dogs. 
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Best seller everknown! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 






Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
M. Shelley 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. 


(Author of “*Big Game Hunting with Dogs,"* etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rx my Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
ficld. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxrst anp Most Naturat Way 
10 Break Your Dos. 


Descriptive anv Picturep Cuaprers on INexpen- 
sive Kennet Maxine ano Traininc APPLIANCES; 
also Simpte Doc Docrtorine. 


1 year sub. to Firerp anv Stream $2 +4 | BOTH FOR 


Book (paper COVEL) sesscsssssesserecseese $1.50 133" 00 


Total $4.00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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This Year 


Keep your dog healthy 
and happy with the 
wholesome appetizing 
“Battle Creek Health 
Foods for Dogs’. They 
cost but a few cents a 
pound, Ask your dealer 
or write today for free 
samples. 


ag Sag CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 


232 St Battle Creek, Mich. 


MILLER’S DOG FOODS 
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Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 

This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 

sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, McNeill. Miss. 


























GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 


— 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of a al information in cloth. 

he author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fietp & STREAM. 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 


His other book on training, 


copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








NOTICE— 

50% reduction in prices 
Including Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
hounds, Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, Var- 
mint and Rabbit hounds. Shipped on trial. 

Catalog 10 cts. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Dept. 8, Berry, Ky. 








TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges. 
Ruffed Grouse, et Puppies combining the best of 
. B. C. and Old Country blood-lines. Also a well-trained 
springer spaniel dog; fast, tender retriever; best 
breeding; consistent winner at shows, in good company. 
Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Better air-mail 
letters from long distances 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 
Trained dogs and puppies for sale, best of 
breeding. All dogs guaranteed. Dogs boarded 
and trained. Let us work or train your dog 
and have him ready for hunting this fall. 


CONNON’S KENNELS 





Loantaka Way Madison, N. J. 











ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is be- 
yond the financial reach of 
many men but we can sell the 
original of the cover of this and 
previous issues at a price much 
less than we paid. 

No type matter or lettering on 
any original. 

Paintings by master artists 
make attractive den, office 
club room decorations. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 


BIRD DOG RANGE 
I WISH it might lie within my power 


to contribute something that would 
help clear up the many misconceptions 
which exist pertaining to the subject of 
bird dog range. This is something on 
which I believe there is a wider variety 
of opinions than any other one phase of 
bird dog performance. We have discussed 
it before and will undoubtedly be called 
upon to do it again. Each time I hope to 
find the power to add something toward 
clearer conceptions. Here’s hoping I have 
done so this time. 

I have just had the pleasure of being a 
spectator at what was perhaps the most 1m- 
portant amateur field trial run during the 
past season. The courses were particularly 
good—especially from the standpoint of 
an even distribution of plenty of birds. 
And no one can deny that your very fun- 
damentals are lacking in a field trial where 
there is not a plentitul bird supply evenly 
distributed on all of the courses. In this 
field trial, every dog in the stake at least 
had the chance to show on birds. Those 
which failed to connect simply did not 
make the most of their opportunities. 
More than fifty per cent of the dogs in a 
good-sized entry were shown on game. 

Yet, after the all-age stake was over, I 
had an opportunity to get two reactions, 
each coming from an enthusiastic field 
trial follower who had entries in the stake. 
One of them said: “I sure am coming back 
to these trials again next year. It is a rare 
treat to see so much game on each and 
every course. Any dog which really 
wants to ‘handle’ can be shown to advan- 
tage here.” 

The other man said: “You can’t show 
a ‘big’ dog on those courses. You can’t 
keep a really wide dog under judgment. 
The territory is too limited for a ‘big- 
going’ dog.” 

It nets down, I believe, to the necessity 
|of interpreting the proper conception of 


the word “big.” There are, in fact, two 
distinct types of dogs which go “big.” One 
type goes wildly big and the other type 
goes sanely big. The outstanding point 
about it is that the real bird dog should 
have a big brain as the controlling factor 
back of big desires in the matter of limit- 
less range. Without the brain you don’t 
have much—whether the dog is short or 
long in his going qualities. Couple brain 














with bigness in other respects and you 


have the only kind of bird dog worth 
while—a canine which can be handled on 
any kind of a course. 

What so many fellows—even so many 
persons who attend field trials—fail to 
realize is that the wild-running dogs sel- 
dom achieve the big titles. What I mean 
is that there are perhaps many dogs which, 
for some reason, have gotten into the 
money in one stake or another which 
might not be shown to advantage on those 
relatively short courses which brought up 
the discussion. Yet, in the same breath I 
shall add that I believe almost any of 
the national champions would have shown 
to advantage there. For I maintain that 
any dog which can be brought through 
that afternoon course on the Ames pre- 
serve where the national championship is 
run—such a dog can be shown anywhere. 
One of the chief fundamentals of the na- 
tional championship, the greatest title of 
them all, is that the dog must handle. 
And a dog which handles properly will 
go to the limits of a course when occasion 
calls for range—or will shorten down to 
meet the requirements of a given occasion. 


UPPOSE wetake the case of Mary Blue. 

She won the last national championship 
in January, 1931. She had won it before 
in 1929. In addition to this she has won 
the national free-for-all championship and 
is a champion on prairie chickens. I be- 
lieve Mary Blue can be shown to advan- 
tage on any field trial course in America. 

The reason is that Mary Blue always 
wants to know that she is working to the 
will of her handler, Chesley Harris. When 
she knows where Chesley is, and knows 
that he knows where she is, she'll go as 
wide as any of them—as fast as any of 
them—and the chances are she'll go 
longer. But when Mary gets out of con- 
tact with her handler, she looks him up. 
I don’t mean that she goes pottering 
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IN FLORIDA 
A brace of the Harbor Hill pointers on quail in the characteristic country of Pasco County 


around—not a bit of it! But she knows the 
whistle signals and she'll always come 
swinging around and always show up in 
front. 

No dog should go so wide as to lose 
contact with his handler—not even on the 
prairies. In quail country where the de- 
sirable range is always somewhat shorter 
than on the limitless prairies, a dog may 
more easily get out of sight for a while, 
but never beyond contact distance with 
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the whistle. We want a dog to bore out 
independently, seeking for the scent of 
game. We do not want a dog to keep bor- 
ing out independently and indifferent to 
signals from the handler to swing around. 
Yes, of course, we want fast, keen, merry 
searchers for game—searchers so eager 
that they will keep on working into the 
likely cover intelligently, toward the de- 
sired end of securing a point. Yet that 
eagerness must ever be balanced by a de- 


Grouse hunting by its very nature means 
cutting down range to a minimum as 
compared with quail range, though even 
in grouse hunting the most experienced 
hunters do not want a creeping, prowling 
dog but one which goes out boldly to his 
game. Such dogs are usually hunted with 
a bell attached to their collars. 


The kind of a dog worth while is one | 


which will go wider when you are hunting 
from horseback than when you are hunt- 





ON QUAIL IN MEXICO 


Whoopee pointing, with Bella backing, in a hemp field. Owner: J. A. Sanchez, Autumna, Merida, Yucatan, 
Mexico 


sire to swing for the handler—to maintain 
contact with the handler—to be hunting 
for the handler. 

We do not like dogs which are so 
wildly headstrong in their hunting that 
they simply defy control at every oppor- 
tunity. Such dogs may be brought around 
sometimes—more by good luck than good 
management—and hence sometimes they 
may slip in among the winners. But such 
dogs are as willing to go self-hunting as 
they are to cooperate with their handler, 
and dogs which carry their hunting de- 
sire to that extreme go beyond the bounds 
of sanity and are not desired either for 
the field trial or the hunt. 

The late C. B. Whitford, a master 
handler in his day, a great student of dogs 
and an excellent writer on the subject, 
who trained and handled Gladstone, called 
this wild running tendency of some dogs 
“mechanical insanity.” Insanity in any 
form is no more desirable in our dogs 
than it is in humans. 

The dog worth while is the dog which 
will size up the territory before him to 
be hunted. He will go about his job with 
swift and eager attractiveness. He will 
intelligently go by the most direct route 
to the locations which judgment indicates 
are the most likely looking cover for 
birds. If these locations be close, he should 
not pass them up. If they be far out, he 
should reach out to them. Yet, whether 
he be close in or far out, it should be his 
utmost desire to check with his handler— 
to heed his handler—to swing for his 
handler. And to do it happily, with the 
same cheerful eagerness that he puts into 
his search for game. 

Range, therefore, is something a bit 
hard to define. It is indefinite. It depends 
upon the territory to be hunted. On the 
prairies it may involve great distances. 
In the great quail country of the South 
it may still involve great distances— 
though less than on the prairies. In the 
quail country of the North, it involves less 
distance than in the South, especially since 
northern hunting is not from horseback. 


ing afoot. Alford’s John was such a dog. 
He was a prairie-chicken champion and 
no dog of his day had more speed and 
range. No pointer could compete with him. 
Even the best of the setters were defeated 
by him at a time when the setters were 
supreme. At nine years of age he was 
runner-up in the national championship 
of 1909. He was a field trial dog in every 
—_ of the word—but he carried a brain 

“big” as your fondest desires. Anyone 
aii handle him. A few years ago I heard 
the late Sam Sockwell discussing him. He 
had judged the dog years ago and placed 
him first at the trials at Robinson, Illinois. 
Mr. Dickey, who owned the dog, was with 
me at the time but he had not been present 
when his great pointer had won the stake 
to which Mr. Sockwell referred. John 
was hunting that day for a_ strange 
handler, but as Mr. Sockwell said: “He 
didn’t need any handler. He just swung 
to the gallery and he won the stake in a 
—_ by himself. He really handled him- 
self.” 


ET while Alford’s John would go to 

the limits of a prairie course, he could 
be hunted afoot. Bob Dickey, his owner, 
lived and still lives in Ohio, {> Alford’s 
John was hunted under every conceivable 
condition. On the prairies he was hunted 
from a wagon. In the South he was 
hunted from horseback. In Ohio he was 
hunted afoot. Yet he was never lost, never 
out of control, never out of judgment— 
except if he might be on point. Mr. Dickey 
was hunting him on foot one day with a 
man who had never seen him before and 
John started away on one of his wide 
flings. The stranger gasped and said to 
Mr. Dickey: “That dog’s gone—we 
aren’t apt to see him again.’ 

“Not on your life,” John’s owner told 
him. “If that dog doesn’t find birds, he’ll 
come swinging around to look us up. If 
he doesn’t turn up in a reasonable time, 
he’ll be on birds and it’s up to us to 
look him up and get a shot.” 

That’s the kind of a dog worth while. 


“WHAT A 
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DEE-LICIOUS DINNER!” 


They’ve just had their daily meal of Ken-L- 
Ration, of course. Your dog, too, will find 
Ken-L-Ration a delicious feast of the kind of 
foods he wants and needs 


In Ken-L-Ration there are proper propor- 
tions of fresh, pure lean meat, nutritious 
cereals, cod liver oil and other wholesome 
ingredients—all perfectly blended and 
balanced. Always convenient—just open the 
can and feed. 


Ken-L-Ration is U.S. Inspected and passed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Beware of imitations. Ken-L-Ration is for 
sale in all quality stores. Ask for it by name. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill. 

















Popular Dogs 


An illustrated weekly for 
Kennel, Field and Ring 


Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 

the Kennel Department of Field 

and Stream, contributes a week- 

ly column to POPULAR DOGS 
Send for sample copy 


$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 years 
Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














i All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 


—ENGLISH SETTERS— 


Llewellin-Lavarac rein Six generation pedigree. 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions Prince 
Rodney, 5 oka St re Edendale, Britannia, Mac- 
Allister, Mohawk cugene’s Ghost. 30 youngsters 
born April-July cm matings that are proven pro- 
ducers of Show and Field qualities. Some blue and 
orange beltons. Perfect development and _ condition 
Fiorina $50 > only and of the highest class. $30., 

0. 50. 

‘Mcintyre, Silver Spring. Maryland 

(5 ys north of C. line at oe 

(Telephone Kensington 152W 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 

















Three! Months old 

Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Some splendid Fae = J dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 





Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, IIl. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, - 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 


$17.50 | 


Wouldn’t you give thismuch money 























to place your advertisement before 
the eyes of 150,000 enthusiasts in 
this Department? 
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Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Training is an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It has 59 illustrations. Now in its 2nd 
Edition. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the «world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non- sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 
All Setters and Their Training is an 


equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and ogy geo of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and 
show dogs of the English, Llewellin, Irish 
and Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with 71 gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author's famous collec- 
tion. The world of setters before your eyes! 


TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply and 
concisely described by a thoroughly practical 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead- 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand. ALL SETTERS provides educa- 
tion for the novice and delightful reading 
for the sportsman at home and abroad. 

These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods of 
training your spaniel or setter puppy or 
older dog as a hunting and shooting friend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to re- 
trieve. Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of a per- 
fect gun dog and incomparable companion 

If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures They will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS _AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING .. sstabbdhibiai or fer 


"F450 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 


Or: 

year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 

ALL FreRrs AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING... I 55 


$5.00 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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That's the kind of a dog which can win 


| on the prairies or can win with equal con- 


| in the East. 


| one of the leading trainers. 
| not had her very long when he wrote me 
that she was the only dog he had ever 


on a one-course pheasant trial 
Dogs like Alford’s John or 
Mary Blue can win anywhere. The dis- 
tinction lies in the matter of desire. There 
is a difference between dogs which are 
literally forced around on a course and 
dogs which are brought around because 
they have no desire to get out of hand. 

I have a setter bitch myself which is as 
wide as the country calls for. She has 
been in the South all the past season with 
This man had 


sistency 


seen as wide as she, which was never lost 


| except on point. Cover has been especially 


heavy in the South the past fall and this 


| bitch of mine was the only field trial dog 


this handler dared to work in that heavy 
cover with any hope of ending up with a 
dog at the end of a heat. This bitch has 
been hunted by me on foot and I have 


| never lost her. She handles so beautifully 


that I have had a lot of, fun with her 


| on occasion when hunting with strangers. 


NE day last January in Mississippi I 


took particular delight in pointing out 
to a friend different places where I expect- 


| ed her to show up ahead on the course. I 


| would say, for instance: 


“Now unless I 
am very much mistaken, when we top-this 


| next hill we'll see Betty swinging out 





ahead, coming in from the left.” She never 
failed me. Each time I guessed she would 
be at a certain point, she always was. She 
always was because that’s where she 
should be unless caught up some place on 
point. And that, gentlemen, is what I 
interpret as range. In the truest sense of 
the word, range should always be prac- 
tical. Range which has no practical value, 
has no value of any kind. I don’t care 
how wide a dog will go if he has it in his 
heart to handle—in that case, the wider 
the better. And if a dog hasn’t it in his 
heart to handle, he won’t be of much prac- 
tical value regardless of whether he is far 
out or close in. 

In the national championship they de- 
mand that the winner show a willingness 
to work singles. That is the only field 
trial run in this country today where work 
on singles is compulsory. I have seen some 
dogs in that stake which are so keyed up 
with excitement that they simply can’t 
be brought down to close-range handling 
of singles. Whenever you are in the gal- 
lery at the national championship and that 
sort of thing occurs, you can just put it 
down then and there that such a dog will 
not win the title. 

We admire the dog which is keyed up 
with eager excitement. We get keyed up 
with similar excitement ourselves at a 
field trial. But such excitement must never 
become insane either on the part of the 
handler or the dog. You know what 
Kipling said: “If you can keep your head 
when all about you are losing theirs and 
blaming it on you. .. .” We want a dog 
which can keep his head even though 
quivering with the intensity of desire. I 


| have seen certain dogs in field trials which 
| are hard to take up after the race is over. 


The handler whistles and whistles but the 
dog pays little heed. Sometimes they al- 


| most have to be ridden down. Now there 
| is no man in the world today who likes a 





keen dog any more than I do, but I don’t 
want to have to ride my dogs down when 
I am ready to quit. I like to hunt just as 
well as I expect them to like it. But when 
I say that we are through for the heat or 
through for the day, I want my dogs to 
be willing to agree with my decision. In 
other words, when I whistle them in I 
want them to come—and they always do. 
Sometimes they may not swing right back 





at the first note of the whistle. They ‘may 
try to “argue it out with me” for a minute 
or so and see if they can't persuade me 
by indications to keep on for a while 
longer. Yet I do not expect them to be 
arbitrary in this “arguing.” I demand that 
they submit to my decision and they al- 
ways do. Furthermore, when they come 
swinging in, they always come happily, 
That is important, too. A dog which is not 
happy in his work, whether he be going 
out or coming in, indicates a dangerous 
disposition to work with. 

It might be possible to lay out a 
course too cramped for any dog of big- 
going tendency. Yet even this likelihood 
is not probable. A course that “short” 
would really not be a course. Therefore, 
when you hear anyone say that this or 
that dog is too “big” for the territory— 
while it may not always be true—you can 
put it down as pretty generally true that 
for such a situation the dog himself is 
more to blame than the course. This would 
be especially so if he is handled by some- 
one really competent to pilot a field trial 
winner. The brainy dogs even know the 
difference between a field trial and an 
ordinary hunt. 

I have a little setter bitch which in her 
competitive career acquired a total of 
twelve field trial wins. Yet all during 
that period I was shooting over her con- 
stantly—sometimes from horseback in the 
South but more often on foot in the North. 
When we were starting out for an or- 
dinary hunt, she would adjust herself to 
the situation and adapt her speed to the 
likelihood of being out all day. Yet, let 
me lead her out before judges and a 
mounted gallery, and start her away in 
competition, and she put everything she 
had into a race of thirty minutes, which is 
the average field trial heat. 


ERHAPS I haven't said all I might 

on the subject of range, for it is really 
a big subject. I hope, however, that I may 
at least have helped some of our readers 
to a better conception of the thing. No 
man dislikes more than I do a dog which 
prowls or plods around in front of your 
feet. No man gets a greater kick than I 
from seeing a good one sift out into the 
scenery. But if this sifting out is coupled 
with a tendency dangerously approaching 
the desire to bolt—that’s not my idea. 
When I want to swing them, I want them 
to want to swing. When you have that 
kind of a dog—the kind worth while—you 
have something. Furthermore, we are all 
pretty well aware there actually are such 
dogs and I can name a lot of them. They 
are the most desirable shooting dogs in 
the world and the best of them can win 
field trials. From among the very best of 
them the national champions will be found 
as a general rule. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
SETTER ON PHEASANTS 


Qves.—I am puzzled about a fact concerning 
which I wish you might give further directions. 
My Irish setter is wonderful in finding game. 
In high weeds where the pheasant has been do- 
ing a good bit of moving about and the trail 
is hot, I find my dog does not come to a stand- 
still like out in the open. She has made many 
beautiful points. Here’s my query: Should I 
bring her to a standstill every little while be- 
fore she has finally found the bird? 

Ben TEMPLE. 


Ans.—It would be my suggestion not to de- 
mand your young Irish setter to point stanchly 
without having the body scent directly in front 
of her. To do so would be apt to develop a 
tendency to false point, and that would be worse 
than simply to flush a few birds. My suggestion 
would be just to go along with her and let her 
develop some experience in handling pheasants, 
and in time she ought to be able to figure out 
the thing to do in different, situations. See my 
article in last month’s issue on pheasant 
work. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Edited by Horace MircuHe.t 


GAME-FARM ACCOUNTS 


O you “keep books?” No matter 
what the purpose of your yt 
pagation project may be, “it is 
important that you B53 a 

record of expenses and income. Too little 
has been done along this line. Definite 
figures on costs of production are not, 
so far as I can discover, available from a 
sufficient number of breeders all over the 
country. 

We have passed through the primary 
experimental stage of game-bird breed- 
ing. We know which species are easiest 
to raise, we know which methods bring 
success. There is no need now to show 
sportsmen how the work 
helps the birds. Nor is it 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
pew pe will be pleased to visit tracts of 

nd which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











may be used for the daily records and in 
the back can be the ledger where indi- 
vidual accounts are carried. These will 
show you quickly whether one -species is 
more profitable or expensive than an- 
other, and which of your customers have 
made the larger purchases. 

For instance: The second page of the 
book will carry the list of items bought 





of much importance to de- 
tail the opportunities of 


Stock 


Phe asant 








profit afforded by this com- 
paratively new industry. As 
long as men shoot guns and 
love the open country, as 
long as they find the meat 
of game birds delicious eat- 
ing, the business of game 
farming will be worth 
while. 

We must concentrate 
now on better business 
practises. Of course, the 
experimental side will not 
be neglected. It should not 
be. So far our knowledge 
of the birds is meager as 
compared with that which 
remains to be discovered. 

3ut the average person 
who raises the birds for 
fun, for profit, or in co- 
operation with state con- 
servation authorities, must 
look upon the work from a 
more businesslike angle. 

Unless you know exactly 
your costs of production 
you cannot determine an appropriate sale 
price, you will lack sufficient data to set 
a fair value on your stock, nor will you 
be able to say positively whether or not 
you can afford to accept the state eggs 
next season. 

It’s a simple matter to do this. Not 
more than a few minutes every day will 
be enough; and if the number of your 
birds is small there are proportionately 
fewer entries needed in the book. Almost 
any sort of note-book with ruled columns 
for figures will do. The first few pages 


Courtesy National Blank Book Co. 
The actual page represented here, taken from a No. 987-BB book, es 
includes two more double columns to the right and extends farther y 
down than the illustration indicates 


and their price, the third page will con- 
tain a record of money taken in and the 
articles for which it was paid. Then, 
working from the back of the book, you 
can rule in a second double column 
(which is necessary here, for both in- 
come and expense are listed on the same 
page of the ledger) and at the top of 
the page write the name of the customer 
or the species of birds for which this 
listing is kept. 

With all left-hand columns containing 
expenditures and all right-hand columns 


—_ ——__ > 


the receipts, you will find it easier to 
obtain special data quickly. 

Of course, you can use only the cash 
book or journal for day-by-day business 
but it is best to have the ledger too. It 
saves time in checking when you are mak- 
ing your next season’s plans. 

There are various systems of account- 
ing but they differ only in details. Each 
proprietor develops the easiest and best 
method for his particular affairs. 

Do not forget to have a ledger entry for 
advertising with sub-titles for all the 
media in which you buy space. Each will, 
of course, be “keyed” with a department 
letter or number. That is necessary so you 
may know which advertisement brings in 
the most inquiries and orders. After each 
entry under advertising, 
record the number of re- 
} plies received from each 
publication. That saves 
money in the future. 

The next step after a 
cheap note-book is one 
of the loose-leaf affairs 
with pages of good-quality 
bond paper ruled for ac- 
counting. I have used one 
of these for a long time. 
It takes pages measuring 
about four by seven inches. 


S soon as one month's 
entries are complete 
and totaled, they are taken 
out for filing. A package of 
regularly ruled pages is 
always on hand to furnish 
space for notes and for the 
customer list with shipping 
dates and addresses. 

This same book is used 
for pedigree records, the 
birds being distinguished 
the numbers of their 
leg-bands. By this means, 
in-breeding may be pre- 
vented or scientifically con- 
trolled for the improvement of stamina, 
size and color. 

With the farm increasing its output and 
with more and more birds in the pens, 
it becomes helpful to have something of 
greater size for the keeping of the books. 
I have found that a No. 987 Column Book, 
with eight columns to the right of the 
space for notes, is mighty fine. A_speci- 
men page of this book is reproduced here- 
with, along with sample notations. It is 
a sort of combination journal and ledger. 
The narrow column marked “F” contains 
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Pheasants—Wild Turkeys 


Now booking orders—Pheasant “Eros for 1932 
Ringneck =e ages ‘oss. 

May Ist to May 15th 

May 15th to May 3ist.. 











June Ist to June 15th 00 
After June 15th. 10.00 
Chinese Ringneck eggs same price. Breeders $3.00 
each. Genuine Wild Turkeys— 


peevionitatl Preserve reared 





To May Asbeccorcesse ...40¢ each 
Ma 35¢ each 
June and after -300e each 





Breeders $10.00 each. Hard healthy. “Northern 
grown stock reared on our 8000 acre Game Farm 
and Shooting Preserve 


GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 
Michigan 





Lupton 








breeding stock, and stock for preserves. Small 
size genuine English callers attract most vari- 
eties of wild ducks. Grey mallard stock. Live 
and safe delivery guaranteed. Prices, etc. upon 





SPECIAL PRICES == 
Eggs for hatching. Also mated Canada Geese. 


request. 
WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
5,101 Harrison & Murdock St. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin . = 





RINGNECKS 


Healthy, strong and fullwinged for 
breeders or for stocking. Prices reason- 
able. Any quantity. Ornamental pheasants, 
Japanese silkie and buff cochin bantams. 


TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College North Carolina 
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Game-Farming”’ 
BY HORACE MITCHELL 
A text-book teliing how to raise Pheasants, Quail, 
Wild Ducks, & Ornamental Birds by the most eco- 
nomical and efficient methods. Completely illustrated 
with photographs. 


.50 per copy postpaid 
Send orders to: Haley Publishing Gomacny, 
Dept. K, Box 341, Portsmouth, 
Or purchase through your own 4.33 
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HOW TO HUNT 


will greatly increase your skill in find- 
ing and bagging ducks, geese, quail, 
grouse, woodcock, turkeys. America’s 
foremost experts, including Askins, 
Crossman, Holland, Buckingham and 
Curtis, give you the most authorita- 
tive instruction possible to obtain. 
Worth its weight in gold to any but 
the most expert hunters. A fine gift 
for a sportsman friend while they last— 


ONLY 50c A COPY 
Send the coupon NOW 
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FIELD & tg AM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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the page numbers of such entries as go 
under a second heading. These may be 
pages farther along in the same book or 
in a separate volume. 

In case you have not been keeping books 
from the start, it is essential that your 
first records be an inventory of stock and 
equipment, rating each item at a fair 
value. Birds that have already paid for 
themselves in profits from sale of eggs 
and offspring may be rated at market 
value or you can credit them with the net 
profit they have produced for you. De- 
preciation on pens must be figured, too. 
A well-constructed enclosure should be 
good for ten years at least, so if you value 
it at cost less ten per cent for each year 
it has been in service, you will be approxi- 
mately right. Included in the cost of the 
pens must be the expense of maintaining 
them, repairs to the wire netting, pur- 
chases of paint or creosote, and so on. 

A Pennsylvania breeder whom I know 
says that he can get along well enough 
by using his check book, deposit book, and 
pad of duplicate deposit slips. That is all 
right for a while, but after the business 
assumes appreciable size, something more 
detailed is needed. This man uses his 
check stubs to record all expenditures, 
his duplicate book has the carbons of 
the lists of all deposits made with the 
name of the customer and a note of the 
items purchased. 

Using a checking account is to be 
recommended to everyone. No matter if 
you do not live near a bank, you can 
always reach it by mail. The canceled 
checks are positive proofs of all payments 
and their acceptance by the creditor. A 
checking account helps your credit, it 
gives you a relationship with an estab- 
lished financial institution, the name of 
which you may give as reference. And if 
the goods received are not worth their 
price, you can stop payment on the check 
before it reaches your bank. Nearly all 
banks supply check books, deposit books, 
and duplicating deposit slips, free of 
charge. If your account is large enough, 
the bank will have your checks printed 
with the name of your farm and supply a 
rubber-stamp for endorsements, both with- 
out cost to you. 

I strongly recommend systematic ac- 
counting for all game breeders, not only 
for the advantages that come directly 
from it to the owner but also because all 
of us need definite data regarding costs of 
operation. If one section of the country 
can produce ringnecks at less expense 
than another, many prospective breeders 
will be attracted to that district. And the 
more game farms in any one area, the 
more will each individual enjoy his par- 
ticular business. There will be increased 
trade for grain dealers, hardware mer- 
chants, paint stores and carpenters. 

Furthermore, we'll have something defi- 
nite to prove one way or the other, wheth- 
er a private farm can raise birds cheaper 
than municipally-operated establishments. 


WINTER FEEDING PAYS 


ERE are some definite facts regard- 

ing the benefits of winter feeding 
birds in the wild. G. S. Simpson, an en- 
gineer of Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
writes us as follows: 

“IT have lived for the past five years 
adjacent to forty or fifty acres of an 
abandoned real-estate development. Dur- 
ing this time it has been very convenient 
and pleasant to step out of my yard and 
run my dogs over this property. We were 
usually able to find one and sometimes two 
coveys of quail. And though I never shot 
into these particular coveys, other hunt- 
ers kept them pretty well thinned out. 

“Last winter there were only five birds 


left. At least that is all we could ever 
find, and as we flushed them regularly, | 
am inclined to believe there were no 
others. This little bunch contained two 
hens and three cocks, and as wheat was 
very cheap I made a practice of feeding 
them several times each week. 

“When spring came, and until mid- 
summer, I had lots of fun whistling the 
odd cock up to me. Many times he would 


Mr. J. D. King of Campbell, Mo.— a prom. 
inent breeder of mallard decoy ducks 


approach within twenty yards. Evidently 
he was searching for a mate and because 
of his regular appearance I believe that 
the remaining two pairs were the only 
breeders on the property. 

“Anyway, whether due to an unusually 
fine breeding season, or whether the feed- 
ing during the winter kept the birds in 
fine condition, the result is that we regu- 
larly raise four nice coveys on this prop- 
erty, of at least fifteen birds each. 

“If it is true, as I believe, that a little 
feeding during the winter resulted in an 
increase of from five birds to about sixty, 
quail hunters will be well repaid if they 
distribute a little grain during the cold 
months.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
“LEG-NECKS” OR “RING-HORNS” 


Dear Mr. MITCHELL: 

What information can you give me relative to 
crossing English ringnecks with brown Jeghorn 
pullets? 

I saw a flock of thirty birds purported to be 
brown leghorns with varying amounts of 
pheasant blood in their veins and they certainly 
were a_ glorified lot of chickens. The owner 
raises them to eat and speaks highly of the 
flavor of their meat. 

C. C. Snyper, Pennsylvania. 


Ans.—It is well known that ringnecks and 
domestic hens will cross and that all degrees 
of blood may be obtained. 

Game-BreepinG Epirtor. 


THE BLACK ENGLISH CALL DUCK 


Game-BreepinGc Epitor: 

As I am a reader of Fretp anv Stream and 
like very much to read the ‘Questions and 
Answers”, would appreciate it if you would 
answer a few questions for me. A: What color 
is a full-blooded black English call duck and 
also the drake? B: What weights do they attain 
when full grown? C: Where did they originate, 
or from what two breeds of ducks did they re- 
sult? Thank you very much in advance for your 
information. 

E. L. Lawkon, 7 eras. 


Ans.—A: The same as a real, wild black duck 
in both sexes. Often this color is changed by ad- 
mixture of gray call or gray mallard blood, as 
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in the case of the wild black mallard. B: There 
are no standard weights given for call ducks, 
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I the aim of the breeder being to attain the small- NATURAL FOODS FOR WILD LIFE 
10 est size compatible with health and hardiness. No matter how attractive your woods and waters may be, 
C: By crossing the white or the gray call with you need food to attract and hold fish and game. 99 va- 
ro the black duck, and line-breeding until the colors tieties food bearing plants, tees, shrubs to attract wild 
bs Py 4 . 8, se, sn, '. ° 
as were properly ost me —— a. — — chickens, pheasants, song birds, muskrats, ete. 36 years’ 
ig names | Englis' anc eigian are often use experience. Your grounds properly planned and planted by 
to designate call ducks of the same breeding. our experts, if desired. Write for free catalog and helpful 
As names to denote this family of domestic birds, Suggestions to develop your own feeding grounds. 
d- I believe it may be conveniently discontinued, 
ne since the hit-or-miss use of both terms leads to 
confusion. 
Id Game-Breepinc Epitor. 
BOOKS ON PHEASANT RAISING 
Game-BrEEDING EpiTor: : 
I am interested in adding pheasant farming 
to my ranch in Wisconsin. Am a subscriber to 
Frecp aND StreaM. Will you please furnish me 
with list of reliable books, pamphlets, govern- PHEASANTS: Strong hardy full-winged birds hatched 
ment bulletins, <e. giving | tull and complete 1930, grand flyers. Live arrival guaranteed. 
information on this subject? : : : HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES: Freshly caught in 
Murpny O. Tate, IIlinois. } hf mdey ery ree prem nen tate ge- age coer - — amen ———¢- = 
7 . . . A a very Nov.-March. ‘rite or cable for lowest prices. 
Ans.—This letter has, of course, been answer- Big caning. Hlchot Ss FANCY PHEASANTS: Reeves. Lady Amherst. Poly. 
ed with a personal letter but it seems to me that s all kinds of netting, fenc- plectrons. Burmese, Si nd Vieillot. Fireback: 
; . i ; : ’ ing, and steel angle construction ma- : ee ee Toe woe 
many more of you will be interested in know ? ; . Swinhoe. Rh 
many 7 be. J ; terials for bird and animal enclos- Ww! \ einhardt Argus. Crossoptilons. Monauls. 
ing of the various publications on this subject ; Tragopans. Peafowl, etc. 
with which we are all concerned. ures. Complete stocks at convenient feiss 
Most of the states maintaining municipal panccery) ot ema a per 
game farms issue free pamphlets of directions. ee a Wel your 
The Bureau of Biological Survey at Wash- ees with Crown. Write for 
ington, D. C., has Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 1612 test Ca 
and 1613 on the propagation of aquatic and 
upland game-birds respectively. 
Pets and How to Care ng Them, by Lee S. : 5 
Crandall, Curator of Birds at the New York —_— 
Zoological Park, ge Fae vm valuable data oneune 
on pheasants and is obtainable at $2.10 per : 
copy, postpaid, from the Park officials. “Gaybird suenenss _— 
Game Farming, written by myself, is offered Prestwood Great Misseden, England 
for sale by FreLp AND STREAM at $2.50 a copy. 
Game-Breepinc Epitor. 
’ 
BLUEJAYS AS VERMIN TARNEDGE FOXES Wild 
Game-Breepinc Eprtor: Established 1910 e 
From ten ringnecks I raised 93 birds this year. Geend — Chamtenhip Rabbits 
I sold some eggs and bought silver, Amherst, (Best Fox in National Show 
versicolor, blacknecks, goldens and Mongolians, Last Four Years and a 
m. but from all eggs I bought I have two versi- One-Third of all First Prizes. JACKS AND 
pee, Sour ee, ond three blacknecks. sso Every Fox Sold is Bred by Prize Winners 
cs ave been ahead to keep my eggs, as the ones TT 
I poet weren’t — The sarge Oy got 18 co ONTAILS 
young pheasants and the cats about 12. won- 
tly der if other breeders are not bothered by the My prices will interest you. 
ise jays without knowing what steals their birds. Can ee a eee in asegee for restuck- 
iat TER, K E hs ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
ily Crayton Porter, Kansas r ” they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
Ans.—This is the first notice I’ve seen to the | | Make several times the net profit by buying officially winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
i effect that bluejays would harm young pheasants. | | certified foundation stock that will produce, consecutive except in hot weather. 
y These talkative watchdogs of the woods will at- |] Senerations of Prize Winners and tHigh I riced © eits Live arrival guaranteed. 
.d- tack the nests of song gad insectivorons birds ae aaa ~~ cee the same as low or Every customer satisfied. 
. and have been known to devour the eggs of game P 
im birds on the ground in the wild. Have any other dest Ranch tn: Outtes States EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 
ru- readers had a similar experience? Perhaps some Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. J ~ £9 
)p- puzzling losses to young stock will be explained 





in this way. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH. 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring 
and hold large numbers at your 


Game-Breepinc Epttor. 


_ % WYANDOTTE AND % GAME 1931 RINGNECKS 






ty BANTAMS Guaranteed strong, healthy and in full plumage. favorite hunting or fishing grounds. 

: a Sie, ee smeing to aga want Ni ue ar: a Pe 

iAME-BREEDING Ep1Tor: y EEDING STOCK. Can give any num- free illustrated book, Write, describ 

old a. have been reading your article in Frecp & - Write at once to avoid dis- vba ly pk pesatiin: fens pleating od: 
Stream about bantams suitable for raising game - vice and book. 


I do not agree with you about this. I have 
used nearly all kinds of bantams, silkies, cochins, 
a one ; pag a actual ~~ ee on os 2 

cochin and silkie bantams are the poorest for this 

purpose. First, the silkies have no feathers, only New Squab Book FREE 
fluff. They are too slow and lazy, lift their legs 
too high when walking, stepping on the chicks. 


Milton, Del. 
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would be Ene only for the leg feathers. One cantemer writes: ““Squabe selling fast, sold all I hed last — none wy = s3 a m 
_ be Why use a bantam with feathered legs when been pnd with chickens but vo vapid by von) eants. California Valley Quail, and Fancy 
of you can get a 100 per cent bantam in every way? or new free 64-p. book. sending four Pheasants. We have young birds now for 
nly ; I have in mind the Wyandotte bantam. This NW bo er = + A  * fall delivery. Eggs in season. Your cor- 
ner breed has a nice, well-feathered body, is_light ne Rock Co., respondence invited. 
the of weight, very tame, and with clean legs. Every- 504 H'St Melrose, Massachusetts 
body who has raised the larger Wyandotte knows 
7 = fine, broody, "+4 corso of these hens. 
¢ same applies to the bantams. 
and a. have — one —— to the bef my om RINGNECKS and EGGS MACKENSEN 
“ees ntam and that is they lay too many eggs ° . 
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see peseme prenty. T gy | omens ¢ game iver pris to july. tically angthing ie the line of game and fancy 
introduced into the yandotte bantam SOUTHLAND GAME FARM rds and animals. 
4 makes them go broody after laying 12 to 15|] Morehead City, No.Car. W. Baily, Jr., Manager William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 
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aid eggs. Therefore you always have a good supply 

















id of ~_ bantams. 
ee For pheasants I use a foster-mother that is 


olor % Wyandotte and % black-breasted red game. MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH Ww FEED THE DUCKS q 
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“ee For quail you want a light, small, well-feathered I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
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Ques. I have been told to boil my traps, 
before using them, in water and soft maple 
bark. Is the sugar maple or the red maple 
the one that is meant? 


Ans. Red maple, also known as soft 
maple, is very likely the tree to which you 
have reference. 


Ques. Do white-tail or Virginia deer 
have a gall bladder? 
Ans. No, they do not havea gall bladder. 


Ques. Some time 
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1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


the rule is given as follows: Add four 
ciphers to the dressed weight in pounds 
and divide by 78,612; the answer will show 
the approximate live weight of the deer. 


Ques. After experimenting for more 
than a year I believe I have a medicine 
that will cure running fits and fright dis- 
ease im any animals, such as foxes that 
are kept on game farms, as well as dogs. 
I am ready to advertise this and would 
like to know if I must obtain a permit 








Ques. Can mounted birds such as geese 
and ducks be washed with soap and water? 


Ans. No. Use the inside of freshly 
baked bread and rub the feathers down. 
Wash beaks and feet with a brush dipped 
in turpentine, after which they can be 
touched up with turpentine and clear 
varnish. 


Ques. Is the legitimate two-horned 
rattlesnake really the “sidewinder”? 


Ans. Yes, it is. 





ago you stated that 
fish were probably the 
chief dict of the alliga- 
tor. In an article re- 
cently published by 
Mr. George ; Bird, 
the claim ts made that 
this animal is a friend \ 


of man because its dict Fey, 
consists chiefly of tur- 

tles and by eating the Thee 
latter it destroys the a 
Spawn-eating enemies Tick 


of game fish. 


Ans. Mr. Bird’s ob- 
servations are, no 
doubt, extremely valu- 
able, and the alligators 
that eat turtles are 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 
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certainly aiding the 





game-fish population. 
It must be remem- 
bered, however, that 
so-called “balance of 
nature” theories which 
apply in some locali- 
ties may not apply in 
others. Would the in- 
troduction of alligators 
into lakes or ponds 
where turtles are not 
numerous increase the 
percentage of game 
fish therein? The an- 
swer to the former 
question—that alliga- 
tors eat fish—must not 
carry the implication 
that for this reason 
alligators should be 
haphazardly destroyed. 
They are one of our 





J gr enqeenbalyt 4 not all fish are col 
is the story of a sea bass which, according to an Associated 
Press Dispatch, did a friendly turn toward an angler. It seems 
that Leonard Smith of Cucamonga, California, went fishing. 
During the course of the day he wanted to see what time it 
was, but he had no watch. “No doubt, I left it home,” he mused. 

Pretty soon he caught a nice big sea bass. A little later he 
picked up the fish to clean it. “Why this fish isn’t dead yet—I 
feel its heart beating,” he told himself. He cut open the fish 
and there was his watch in perfect running order. 
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d and unresponsive. Here 


Ques. What is the 
main reason given by 
old woodsmen to ex- 
plain the fact that a 
lost person will tend 
to walk in a circle? 

Ans. Many woods- 
men claim that the 
muscles in one leg are 
stronger than in the 
other and that this is 
the cause of circling. 


Ques. In early 
frontier parlance, was 
the  muske called 


“Black Betty” as well 
as “Brown Bess’? 
Ans. The term 
“Black Betty” had al- 
lusion to whisky or a 
bottle of whisky, and 
never to a firearm. 


Ques. What kind of 
wire is “snare wire” 
and how is it used in 
snaring animals? 

Ans. No. 20 brass 
wire has been given 
that name. Two 
strands of this wire, 
twisted, are sometimes 
used for skunk, while 
six strands have been 
used for foxes. 

Ques. Not long ago 
I read of a woman 
evangelist who was 
bitten by a large rat- 
tlesnake. The bite was 
never treated and this 








most interesting ani- 
mals and, in proper 
waters, should be adequately protected. 


Ques. Is it necessary to parboil small 
game before frying or broiling; also, 
where are the scent glands found? 


Ans. Ducks and grouse, as well as most 
animals from the raccoon size down, un- 
less young and tender, or, unless they are 
hung for several days, should be gently 
simmered for fifteen or twenty minutes 
before final cooking. In small mammals, 
look for scent glands as pea-shaped, waxy 
or red kernels under the front legs and 
on either side of the small of the back. 


Ques. II’hat is the rule with reference 
to computing the live weight of deer from 
the dressed weight? 

Ans. In Natural History (Hornaday) 


from the Government or whether I must 
turn in a list of the component parts of 
this medicine. 


Ans. Write to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., requesting pamphlet 
in regard to medicinal preparations, copies 
of any notices sent out with reference to 
the labeling of veterinary preparations, 
and S. R. A., F. D. No. 1, which contains 
the complete text of the Federal law on 
the subject. 


Ques. Are the toe-nails left attached to 
all fur pelts that are sold to furriers? 


Ans. Most furriers generally prefer the 
nails attached to the skin in the case of 
particularly valuable pelts such as those of 
the mink, lynx, fox, wolf, fisher or marten. 


woman suffered very 
little inconvenience 
therefrom. How can this be explained? 

Ans. Practical explanation would be 
that the snake had previously exhausted 
the venom in its poison ducts prior to ad- 
ministering its bite or that, because of a 
glancing blow, only a small amount of 
venom was injected. 


Ques. Are common eels such as are 
found in rivers and streams of the East 
also found in Western streams that empty 
into the Pacific? 

Ans. The common eel (Anguilla 
rostrata), unless artificially planted, is not 
present in Pacific coastal waters. 


Ques. For what type of snow is the 
“bear paw” snowshoe used? 


Ans. Usually for firm wet snows. 
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Nine fish pictures in full colors 
and a year’s subscription, only $3. 
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About Pictures 
V/, measure 
t wn 
actual 9Y"” x 
° I fue 
size 9% 
of the on sheet 
°  — 
pictures Io” & 
Add 
you 14% 
will 
get 
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BROOK TROUT (above): BROWN TROUT: RAINBOW TROUT: SMALL MOUTH BASS: LARGE 
MOUTH BASS: WALL-EYED PIKE: NORTHERN PIKE PICKEREL: EASTERN PICKEREL: 
MUSKALLONGE—ALL IN NATURAL COLORS 


HESE 


pictures of game fishes that we have evei seen. 


nine pictures constitute the finest set of 


They are reproductions in full colors of paintings that 
are simply superlatively fine. They will make beauti- 
ful decorations for the walls of any library, study, den 
or dining room in private home or club. 

Each picture is printed on heavy white picture paper 
in the size of 12” x 1414”, the picture itself being 
914" x 914", 
scription of the fish, its habitat, habits, etc. 


Beneath each picture is an accurate de- 


If we order a very large number of these sets we can 
get them at a price that will enable us to give them 
with a year’s subscription for $3., or only 50c more 
than regular subscription price. A wonderful bargain. 

The number of sets we would have to order is large, 
involving a large sum of money. Consequently we 
won't order them unless we know that enough of our 
readers want them. Therefore the offer contained in 
= 








this page is conditional upon the receipt of 500 orders. 
If we get that number we will order the sets, knowing 
that we will be able to dispose of the entire quantity 
within a reasonable time. After ordering the sets there 
will be only a short delay until they are ready to be 
sent to you. If you want a set of these superlatively 
fine pictures 





Sign and mail this coupon now. 


(If you don't think the pictures are all we claim them to 
be, return them promptly and we'll refund your money.) 


| Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

} 1 promise to pay you $3.00, for a year’s subscription and a set 
of the nine game fish pictures, upon receipt of your bill, when 
pictures are ready for delivery. If you do not receive sufficient 
orders to justify you in purchasing these pictures I shall not be 
obligated to pay you anything. 

| Name_ 
I ‘Address 
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“Now | use LUCKIES only” 


I have had to smoke various brands of cigarettes in pic- 
tures, but it was not until I smoked Luckies that I dis- 
covered the only cigarettes that did not irritate my throat. 
Now I use Luckies only. The added convenience of your 


POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL 


Sve Carol's wealth was a hin- 
drance rather than a help. Holly- 
wood thought she was ritzy, but 
Sue soon proved she was a “regu- 
lar guy”... she made 14 pictures 
her very first year. . . her latest 
is UNIVERSAL'S “GRAFT.” She 
has reached for a LUCKY for two 
years. Not a farthing was paid 
for those kind words. That's 
white of you, Sue Carol. 


Copr., 1932, The American Tobacco Co. 


improved Cellophane wrapper 
oo opens so easily is grand.” 


Wee \deof 
“It’s toasted’ 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 
And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that at “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 





